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From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 


) From and experience always count. 


Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 
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mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved’’* flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “best loaf in your market.” 
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It takes good people to make good products 


is odd-looking machine, shown here with its front removed, is known 

as an “‘Expeller.”’ It is part of the soybean processing equipment 
in the Pillsbury mill at Centerville, Iowa. Its job is to crush the 
beans, forcing out their valuable oil and passing along the remaining 
portions for subsequent grinding into protein-rich soybean meal 
for use in Pillsbury’s Best Feeds. 

It takes a tremendous variety of mechanical equipment to produce 

Pillsbury’s long list of flours and prepared mixes and feeds. But, like BARE 
the experienced worker pictured here, the men who operate and & 
care for each machine know precisely how to get the best out of Pp ills 
it .. . how to make each machine contribute to the consistently 
fine quality reflected in the fame behind the name. . . aes Pe 
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— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity, day after day. BUFFALO 
offers a solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 






THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


































COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Blaffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «+ Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 
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the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 








with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 



















NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 


Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS (iuitcs 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS 


MILLING WHEAT - COARSE GRAINS - SCREENINGS - FUTURES 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 
We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


BRANCH OFFICES: SIOUX CITY, IOWA ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 
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YES, 
KELLY 1S FAMOUS. 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


Finer, better bread requires a pre- 
mium quality flour ...a flour like 
these Star brands, made from selected 
wheats with expert craftsmanship. 


7 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY — 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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A new width is available in Bemis Band-Label. The wider band has 
fifty per cent more depth . ; . fifty per cent more printing surface for 
your brand. It’s just introduced by Bemis and can be had on cotton 
bags of over-fifty-pound size. 


With this new, wider, 15-inch band plus the Butt Band-Label recently 

developed by Bemis, your brand can be more profitable than ever. In 

warehouses or in stores, identification is easy. No matter how the bags 

are stacked your brand is bound to show—sharp and colorful Front, “AMERICA’S No: 1 
Back, and Sides on the large center Band-Label, and at the Bottom, BAG MAKER” 
too, on Butt Band-Label. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cleveland Denver © Detroit * East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. » Kansas City « Los Angeles * Lovisville « Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile 
New Orleans * New York City « Norfolk ¢ Okichoma City * Omaha » Peoria # Phoenix ¢ Pittsburgh © St, Louis « Salina » Salt Lake City « San Francisco * Seattle + Vancouver, Wash, # Wichita « Wilmington, Calif, 
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“ARNOLD 


oaclene 


STERLING 


- Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











PIKES PEAK 


BAKERY FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


, L| WHite SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA 
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(ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR...... GIBRALTAR FLOUR 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
“« 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
a 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE - 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
_LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "'NTS:° 
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Centennial outine Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
~ SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
>> PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
. CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR : 
BD BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


April 12, 1949 




















SR ea ees Ne NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE - 













PORTLAND 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


ERCHANT MILLERS FIReER phat 3 crn oan on gaat —_— 


ESTABLISHED 1865 OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, N EW Yorx Ciry 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 












Millers of High re 4 99 A i Goats Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ee Diamond D” 2 Siigeeder abortion Con 
port Flours. Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


‘THE FLOUR SUPREME” SHERIDAN, WYOMING 



































a Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain a 














BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
| Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at— Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa. Six States 
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To fifty years of milling experi- 
ence and fair dealing with cus- 
tomers, add POLAR BEAR’S 
modern milling 
methods, and you 
have an ideal com- 
bination. 









FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 






































OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: : 
Chicnge Bean of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange : w York Ci 
New York Produce Exchange Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. pong til. es 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas ‘City Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade « aa 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange oy = 
New York Rubber Exchange mS : wae Seay eee 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarilie, Temes 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS® CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 






HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WHEN THEY Z/-E WHOLE WHEAT 
-_ 


Tuose of your consumers who demand whole 
wheat bread—and those who buy occasionally for variety or preference — 
offer a profitable volume of whole wheat products in most markets. 

You can better your share of this profitable volume with the finer flavored loaves 
of better eating quality you get with COMMANDER-LARABEE whole wheat flours. 
Ask your COMMANDER-LARABEE representative about these special whole 
wheat flours, milled by specialists in “Bakers Flours”. And remember to include 
% some whole wheat with your next order for COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours.” 


hh’ OF F939 FS hee OF PR ee 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 


ltl: an Mil an alll an al’ Ei: a» En i) | 








COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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Compensatory Payment in Farm Plan 





100% OF PARITY, COMPLETE 
PRODUCTION CONTROL ASKED 


Proposed Program Would Emphasize Production of Meat 
Animals and Dairy Products; Calculations Based on 
“National Interest” Considerations 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—One hundred per 
cent price supports at the cost of 
complete regimentation of U.S. agri- 
culture is the alternative which the 
administration now offers as an an- 
swer to the sliding scale price sup- 
ports. for agriculture advocated by 
Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.). 


That program was suggested this 
week by Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, before a joint ses- 
sion of the agricultural committees 
of both chambers of Congress. 


Mr. Brannan told the members of 
the two committees that he wants 
to emphasize production of meat ani- 
mals and dairy products. In order 
to keep production flowing into con- 
sumption channels he advocates pro- 
duction payments to producers in 
which they would receive the differ- 
ence between the price support level 
and the national average price re- 
ceived for the commodity during the 
year or the marketing season. 

Mr. Brannan told the committee 
members that he believed that the 
cost of his program of production 
payments would be less expensive 
than the present price support meth- 
ods used on potatoes and eggs, for 
example. Later, however, he declared 
that he could not estimate the cost 
of his program. Since he appears to 
be ready to add several new crops to 
the price support list, it must be in- 
ferred that it would represent a net 
increase over present price support 
costs. 


Proposes Compensatory Payments 


Mr. Brannan’s suggested program 
includes a great many features of 
farm program ideas which have been 
advanced in the past decade. Among 
them are compensatory payments to 
farm producers, a radical concept of 
parity and a proposal to limit the 
production of all farms to a stand- 
ard prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Brannan suggests—and em- 
phasis must be placed on that word 
—that support prices must be ex- 
pressed in terms of national interest, 
which he describes as the relationship 
between farm income and prices paid 
by farmers. Instead of the present 
parity concept, he suggests discard- 
ing the old parity base of price rela- 
tionships in the 1909-14 period and 
that a new base period, 1939-48, be 
adopted for price support purposes 
in 1950. Mr. Brannan’s base period 
would then become a moving av- 
erage, dropping off the bottom 
year and adding the new year, so 
it would always have a 10-year base. 


New Base Period Proposed 
In the new proposed base period 
of 1939-48, Mr. Brannan estimates 
that the purchasing power of farm 


cash receipts were, on the average, 
approximately $18 billion. The par- 
ity index as of March 15, 1949, was 
144. 

By multiplying $18 billion by the 
parity index of 1.44, Mr. Brannan 
reaches the approximate total of $26 
billion. This figure, he concludes, is, 
in the national interest, the mini- 
mum level from which individual 





price levels for commodities must 
be calculated. 

To reflect that relationship, the 
secretary of agriculture also discards 
percentages of parity for support 
purposes. He derives a ratio between 
cash receipts of $20.9 billion and 
$26.2 billion, his “national interest” 
base, and arrives at a factor of 1.25. 

Using that 1.25 factor, he proposes 
to multiply the average price re- 
ceived by farmers for a commodity 
in the years 1940-49. For example, 
in calculating the support price for 
wheat, he produces a farm price sup- 
port level of $1.88 bu. by multiplying 
the 1940-49 average price received 
by the 1.25 factor. 

The same type of arithmetic pro- 
duces a support price of $1.46 for 
corn, 66.9¢ for butterfat, 4.22¢ for 
whole milk, etc. 

(Continued on page 32) 





Country, Terminal Elevators 
Refused Hike in Storage Rates 


WASHINGTON—Country and ter- 
minal elevator operators’ represen- 
tatives lost their fight to gain rate 
increases under the uniform grain 
storage agreement last week in ses- 
sions with Production and Marketing 
Administration officials. These trade 
representatives presented cost studies 
to show that since last year their 
costs had increased approximately 
11%. However, PMA grain branch 
officials refused to consider the 
mounting costs and insisted that the 
grain trade would have to absorb 
increases through more efficient util- 
ization of labor and other methods 
available to them. 

According to trade officials it was 
apparent that the PMA officials are 
intent on bringing the trade storage 
rates and farm storage in balance 
so that they can offer the farm 
equivalent pay for equivalent serv- 
ices without increasing the total han- 
dling costs to the government. 

Other objections to increased rates 
were on the grounds that grain prices 


were lower and that the government ~ 


program on barley, for example, was 


geared to the price of feed barley 
and that it could not afford to pay 
higher rates on that crop. 

The only concession to the trade 
—if it can be called a concession— 
is that the trade will earn in most 
cases the same rates as last year 
if the government grain is held in 
storage a longer period of time. With 
another year of government grain 
export monopoly in prospect that 
probability seems slim. 

The government proposals which 
are still to be approved by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. board of direc- 
tors makes some substantial reduc- 
tions in rates at the start of the 
storage contract. Corn is a conspicu- 
ous example. Yet under the govern- 
ment proposal if corn is held in the 
country for 210 days, the earnings 
of the operator would be increased 
fractionally. In regard to barley the 
country rates are to be lowered per- 
ceptibly under the PMA proposal. 

It all adds up, according to a 
trade analysis, that the government 
plans to make storage charges iden- 
tical for farm, country elevators 
and terminals. 


ODT Ends Wartime 
Boxcar Loading 
Requirements 


WASHINGTON—The Office of De- 
fense Transportation has continued 
the suspension of ODT 18A, the war- 
time regulation which set minimum 
carload requirements at 60,000 Ib. 
The suspension originally went into 
effect Feb. 14, thus permitting box- 
car loadings at the prewar minimum 
of 40,000 lb. It was due to expire 
April 16. 

The new suspension runs until 
June 30, when controls under the 
order will be permitted to lapse. 
This ends the heavier loading re- 
quirements which were in effect dur- 
ing the war emergency. 

ODT-16C, which covered loading 
requirements on overseas freight, 
has been revoked as of April 16. 
ODT-1, which covered minimum 
loading requirements on l.c.l. ship- 
ments of merchandise also is sus- 
pended as of April 16. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUPREME COURT ORDER 


WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court has affirmed an Interstate 
Commerce Commission order requir- 
ing the Great Northern Railway to 
establish a “transit privilege’ for 
wheat and wheat products milled or 
stored in transit at Great Falls, Mont. 

A “transit privilege” enables grain 
to be shipped from point A to point 
B, there to be stored, marketed or 
processed, and later reshipped to 
point C at a rate less than the com- 
bination of the separate rates from 
A to B and B to C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAD OF MEXICAN BUYING 
AGENCY IN KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY—Carlos M. Cinta, 
director of the Nacional Distribudora 
y Reguladora, Mexican government 
buying and commodity regulation 
agency, was in Kansas City ‘this 
week. Mr. Cinta is not expected to 
purchase any wheat on this trip, but 
may do so in the near future. 

















Congress, Trade Circles Find Fault 
with Features of Brannan Farm Plan 


WASHINGTON — Reactions in 
trade circles here to the agricultural 
program proposed by Charles F. 
Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, 
are superficial and the consumer sub- 
sidy phase is the principal target of 
criticism. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
cross-examination of Secretary Bran- 
nan failed to disclose any vulnerable 
spots in his armor, although the Re- 
publican side of the committee sniped 
at the agricultural boss. 

Complete regimentation of agricul- 
tural production, also required in the 
proposed program, comes in for its 
share of criticism also. One grain 
trade leader expressed interest in the 
farm size limitation which, he felt, 
might provide a substantial supply 


of free grains which the private trade 
could handle outside the government 
loan programs. 

There is no assurance of this con- 
clusion, however, since the plan per- 
mits use of production payments on 
commodities produced on a farm in 
excess of the maximum farm unit 
value allowance. 

Production of grains in excess of 
maximum farm unit value _ units 
conceivably occur and press for con- 
sideration by the government. In that 
event, the production payment prin- 
ciple might be attempted for the 
grain crops, complicated and difficult 
as it might be, with the many grades 
and varieties of grain and the in- 
tricacies of the rail rate structure. 

Mr. Brannan admitted, before tne 
joint session of the Agricultural Com- 


mittees of the two chambers of Con- 
gress, that where a producer has 
cooperated with government orders in 
every respect, he might find him- 
self denied price support coverage if 
his crop exceeded the maximum farm 
unit value as specified in the produc- 
tion limitations. 

He agreed that some adjustments 
would be necessary but failed to dis- 
close what those adjustments might 
be. The income support standards for 
the crops composing the basis for the 
program are generally higher than 
those of a computation of 90% of the 
present parity concept and the maxi- 
mum price support level of the Aiken 
Act. They are minimum standards 
and reflect the emphasis of the pro- 
gram on production of the protective 

(Continued on page 33) 
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FIELD OF FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLERS ALMANACK BROADENS 


1949 Edition, to Be Published as Section II of The North- 
western Miller of April 26, Contains Data on 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appearing as 
Section II of The Northwestern Mill- 
er of April 26, the Millers Almanack 
for 1949 will present a cumulative 
statistical and informational record 
of the flour, feed, grain and baking 
industries. It will be mailed to read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller in 
the same wrapper that brings them 
their current edition of the journal 
containing all the customary fea- 
tures. 

Annually for nearly half a century 
the Millers Almanack has made its 
appearance as a part of The North- 
western Miller’s “extra-curricular” 
services to the trades with which the 
journal is associated. The enterprise 
began in 1903 with a small pocket 
piece containing current statistics of 
the flour milling industry. At that 
time there were no readily available 
government compilations, and for 
many years this reference booklet, 
constantly growing in size and scope, 
was almost wholly the product of: the 
journal’s own research. It was vir- 
tually the industry’s sole source of 
such information. 

The editors of the Almanack, which 
has appeared under that name since 
1909, now have at their command, 
supplementing their own fact gather- 
ing, the work of government agencies, 
domestic and foreign, which facilitate 
the publication of a vastly more use- 
ful compilation than was _ possible 
in earlier years. 


Facts and Figures—Plus 


Basically the Almanack is con- 
cerned with statistics of price, sup- 
ply, production and distribution, but 
the factual background of trade cus- 
tom, government regulation and in- 
dustrial self-control has grown to 
large proportions and has demanded 
increasing attention from the com- 
pilers. 

The information brought together 
this year is both current and his- 
torical. It is designed to supply all 
essential data, statistical and other- 
wise, which is obtainable through 
government and private sources, in- 
cluding The Northwestern Miller’s 
own widespread facilities. In no 
other publication, state the publish- 
ers, is this information available in 
such readily accessible and conven- 
ient form. 

In quantity and scope the content 
of the Almanack has been broadened 
progressively from year to year. The 
current number contains much data 
on commercial baking and the feed 
industry which did not appear pre- 
viously. 

It is the aim and effort of the 
Almanack’s editors to present this 
compilation in such an orderly man- 
ner as to make it most useful to 
those who consult it. This is achieved 
not only by means of cross reference 
and careful indexing but through ar- 
rangement and typography. 

Since much of the information to 
be found in the current number has 
never been presented in regular is- 
sues of The Northwestern Miller or 
has appeared hitherto only in the 
partial and often incompletely back- 
grounded form permitted by current 
news presentation, it is the editors’ 





belief that the Almanack in its im- 
proved form will invite an imme- 
diate reading from cover to cover 
before it is carefully put away for 
future reference. 


Some of the Features 


Among the more important infor- 
mation features of the 1949 Alma- 
nack are those which give essential 
facts about flour packaging laws and 
regulations, state flour enrichment 
statutes, U.S. enrichment standards 
and labels for flour and bread, flour 
container regulations, world import 
duties on grain and its products, con- 
trol regulations of the U.S. and for- 
eign governments, state bread regu- 
lations, contract grades of grain, 


‘U.S. wheat standards, feedingstuffs 


definitions, rules adopted by the feed 
trade, state laws governing feeding- 
stuffs, export trade terms, definitions 
and standards of identity for wheat 
and related products, bibliographies, 
lists of industrial moving pictures, 
Lyman Peck’s feedstuffs analysis 
table, U.S. farm animal population 
statistics, and trade-marks. 

The editors have brought together 
a complete roster of trade associa- 
tions in the flour, ‘grain, feed and 
commercial baking industries, list- 
ing officers and association headquar- 
ters. Increasing attention is being 
given to industry activities and agen- 
cies, and to scientific developments 
associated with products and proc- 
esses. 
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PROMINENT NUTRITIONISTS 
ON AACC MEETING PROGRAM 


NEW YORK—tThe American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists has an- 
nounced that Dr. C. G. King, Nutri- 
tion Foundation, Inc., R. R. Williams, 
Research Corp., and Dr. Norman 
Jolliffe, Bureau of Nutrition, Depart- 
ment of Health of the City of New 








York, will appear on the program of 
the annual convention of the group 
scheduled for the Statler Hotel here 
May 16-20. : 

The principal topics handled by 
these speakers will be recent re- 
search on nutrition and develop- 
ments in cereal fortification. Dr. Jol- 
liffe, one of the collaborators in 
the 1948 medical resurvey of nutri- 
tion in Newfoundland, will present 
data on clinical findings and their 
relation to the introduction of en- 
riched flour into this isolated area. 
Other important papers based on cur- 
rent aspects of nutrition should prove 
of interest to all food chemists and 
nutritionists, the program commit- 
tee announces. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. TO MOVE 
GENERAL OFFICES IN 1950 


CHICAGO—The Quaker Oats Co. 
will move its general offices from 
the Chicago Board of Trade Bldg. to 
the Merchandise Mart May 1, 1950, 
according to an announcement by 





“H. C. Laycock, Jr., secretary and as- 


sistant treasurer. The company now 
occupies 45,000 sq. ft. in its present 
quarters and will take over 66,000 
sq. ft. in the Mart for 10 years. 

The larger quarters will enable 
the Quaker Oats Co. to consolidate 
its office activities with operations 
of its experimental kitchens now in 
the Brooks Bldg., two blocks away. 
The new space, on the third floor of 
the Mart, will be modernized and 
air conditioned. 
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BURNED WALLS OF DODGE 
CITY FLOUR MILL RAZED 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — The 
charred brick walls of the Dodge City 
Flour Mills building which was de- 
stroyed by fire April 4 have been 
razed by wrecking crews. After the 
fire only the shell of the five-story 
structure was left standing. At this 
time it is considered highly unlikely 
that the mill will be rebuilt. The 45- 
year-old mill was owned by the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. of Den- 
ver. Approximately 200,000 bu. wheat 
stored in other concrete and ironclad 
buildings escaped the blaze. How- 
ever, an investigation of the stored 
grain was being conducted by offi- 
cials from Denver. 











Work on New AIB Building 
Scheduled to Start by July 1 


CHICAGO—Plans for the new 
American Institute of Baking build- 
ing were approved during a meeting 
of representatives of the AIB stand- 
ing committees and the American 
Bakers Foundation April 7. Final 
plans are in the hands of Skidmore, 
Owens & Merrill, firm of architects. 
Bids will be considered and contracts 
signed early this summer with July 1 
set as the deadline for the start of 
excavation activities. 

The ,property, purchased by AIB 
in 1946, on Ontario Street at Mc- 
Clurg Court in Chicago, will be the 
site of the new building. The blue- 
prints call for a rectangular three- 
story wing 40 by 109 ft. on one end 
of the property and a single-floor 
structure 109 by 120 ft. on the other 
end. These sections of the new build- 
ing will be joined by another one- 
floor structure of 43 by 77 ft. All 
of the single-story area will house 


the school of baking. The library, 
laboratories, test kitchen and offices 
will be located in the three-story sec- 
tion. Space for a small court in front 
of the building has been provided. 
The plans for a completely modern 
building include air - conditioning 
throughout. 

In its present location, the insti- 
tute has 23,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
The new building will provide 34,800 
sq. ft. of floor space and will be con- 
structed to allow for future expan- 
sion. 

Plans for the building were sub- 
mitted to the AIB executive com- 
mittee, building committee, educa- 
tional advisory committee, scientific 
advisory committee, bakery engi- 
neers committee and the members of 
the American Bakers Foundation. 
The recommendations of these men 
were incorporated in the final plans 
that were approved at the April 7 
meeting. 
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E. W. Reed to Join 
FMA as Executive 
Vice President 


KANSAS CITY — Announcement 
was made April 8 by Henry H. Cate, 
president of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, of the appoint- 
ment of Elmer W. Reed as execu- 
tive vice president of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Reed, who will be active 
in all phases of the milling and grain 
elevator operations of the company, 
will assume his new duties May 1. 

The appointment of Mr. Reed to 
the executive vice presidency involves 





Elmer W. Reed 


no other changes in the official per- 
sonnel of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. The growth of the company in 
the last few years necessitated the 
addition to the executive staff, Presi- 
dent Cate stated. 

Mr. Reed has long been associated 
with milling in the Southwest, and 
has also been prominent in national 
affairs of the industry. He became 
president of Shellabarger’s, Inc., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, in 1945, when he and 
associates purchased the Shellabarg- 
er family holdings in that milling 
business. A year later the Shella- 
barger property was sold to the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, after which Mr. Reed was named 
president and general manager of 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

He joined the Shellabarger busi- 
ness in 1927 as general sales man- 
ager under Jess B. Smith, who is 
now president of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. Mr. Reed suc- 
ceeded Mr. Smith as general man- 
ager of Shellabarger’s in 1935. He 
went to Salina from the Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co. 

Mr. Reed plans to move with Mrs. 
Reed to Kansas City after May 1 
from Salina. They have a daughter, 
Mrs. Fred Johnson, Jr., of Olathe, 
Kansas, and two sons, William, who 
operates a farm near Salina, and 
Robert, a senior in electrical engi- 
neering at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 
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TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
ASHLAND, KANSAS—The Ash- 
land Cooperative Exchange will con- 
struct a new 200,000-bu. grain ele- 
vator here. The exchange launched 
its drive recently to raise money for 
the project. 
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Preliminary Census Figures Issued 





BAKERY PRODUCTS VALUE UP 
127% SINCE CENSUS OF 1939 


Value Added by Manufacture Increased 92% Over 1939 
Figures, According to Release Covering “Bread 
and Other Bakery Products Industry” 


WASHINGTON — Manufacturers 
in the “Bread and Other Bakery 
Products (Except Biscuit, Crackers, 
and Pretzels) Industry” shipped prod- 
ucts valued at $2,417 million during 
1947, according to preliminary figures 
released April 8 by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
This is an increase of 127% over the 
$1,065 million value of products re- 
ported by this industry in 1939, when 
the last Census of Manufactures was 
taken.: Value added by manufacture 
in the industry during 1947 amount- 
ed to $1,101 million, an increase of 


92% over the $574 million value add- 
ed in 1939. Value added by manufac- 
ture is calculated by subtracting 
cost of materials, supplies, contain- 
ers, fuel, purchased electric energy 
and contract work from the value of 
products. For some purposes, par- 
ticularly for comparing one industry 
or group of industries with another, 
it is the most satisfactory census 
measure of the economic importance 
of an industry, the bureau pointed 
out. 

The 1947 census includes all baker- 
ies other than retail bakeshops sell- 


Table 1—General Statistics for the Bread and Other Bakery Products Industry, 
United States Totals; 1947 and 1939 


(Money figures and man-hours in millions) 


Ey. 
8,58 
ts 2 ° 
PEEL 
Baas 
Product— 1947 1 
Number of establishments .... 3,455 


All employees: 


Number (aver. for the year) 136,867 11,939 26,978 
$30 


Salaries and wages (total).. $397 
Production and related workers: 


Number (aver. for the year) 85,600 10,758 20,263 18,540 14,894 150,055 


Man-hours (total) ......... 186 

MUS EUOCMED os car dccctect $200 
Value added by manufacturet.. $674 
Cost of material, fuel, elec- 

tricity and contract work.. $820 
Value of shipmentst ......... $1,494 
Expenditures for new plant 

and equipment ............ 63 


n.a.—Not available. 


«© Chain store 
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4 $553 934% S$o84 @& 4 
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47 1947 1947 1947 1947 1939 
90 1,564 1,064 624 *6,797 10,325 
26,802 30,724 233,310 n.a. 
$72 $58 $99 $656 n.a. 


1 
22 45 40 33 326 n.a. 


$26 $47 $43 $36 $352 1 
$52 $120 $105 $150 $1,101 $574 
$98 $151 $115 $132 $1,316 $491 
$150 $271 $220 $282 $2,417 $1,065 

4 8 6 11 92 n.a. 


*The decline in number of establishments is believed to be due in large part to the fact 
that small house-to-house bakeries, included in the 1939 figure, discontinued house-to-house 


distribution between the two years. 


+For 1947, value of sales less cost of materials, fuel, electricity and contract work. For 
1939, value of production less cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and contract work. 


tValue of production for 1939. 


71939 published figures for wage earners include drivers and therefore are not com- 


parable to 1947. 


Table 2—General Statistics for the Bakery Products Industry, by States, 1947 


(Money figures in millions) 


All employees 





Production and 
related workers 
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New England* ....... 675 19,891 $54 12,334 $29 $86 $104 $190 
Middle Atlantic ...... 1,824 64,473 187 41,483 102 310 356 66 
New York ....... 834 29,480 89 19,063 50 155 172 327 
New Jersey ...... 259 8,367 25 5,481 14 43 50 9 
Pennsylvania ...... 731 26,626 73 16,939 38 112 134 246 
East North Central ... 1,430 54,268 156 34,370 82 249 300 549 
ae 394 17,465 49 10,516 24 79 91 170 
ED, 6 & bb once uae 6 200 5,845 16 3,729 8 26 32 58 
Pees eee 384 14,878 45 9,484 25 71 86 157 
Michigan ......... 288 10,707 32 7,233 18 61 65 116 
Wisconsin ......... 164 5,373 14 3,408 7 22 26 48 
West North Central‘. 611 20,120 64 12,748 28 92 119 211 
Minnesota ......... 124 3,888 10 2,501 6 18 22 40 
EA sh oo é 6:40 ar 99 3,216 9 1,913 5 15 19 34 
6 26 Ud ob o's o 171 7,616 21 4,928 11 35 49 84 
Nebraska ......... 50 2,172 6 1,176 3 9 11 20 
South Atlantic* ...... 548 24,807 64 15,996 33 113 142 255 
| — ae 93 4,398 12 2,600 6 20 256 45 
East South Central* .. 230 9,734 23 6,582 12 41 55 96 
Tennessee ........ 79 3,552 9 2,425 5 16 21 37 
West South Central* . 601 15,137 38 10,054 20 71 87 158 
SE cs \ bs debs v ees 303 8,348 21 5,525 11 41 49 90 
Mountain*® .......... 289 5,609 14 3,911 R 26 32 58 
SES Bais 6 0' 64.6 0-bie b0.0°% 589 19,271 66 12,677 38 113 121 234 
Washington ....... 122 3,339 10 2,258 6 16 19 35 
ee 83 2,264 7 1,506 4 12 14 26 
California ........ 384 13,668 19 8,813 28 85 88 173 
U.8. total ...... 6,797 233,310 $656 150,055 $352 $1,101 $1,316 $2,417 


*New England includes Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island; West North Central also includes North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas; 
South Atlantic a!so includes Delaware, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; 


East South Central also includes Kentucky, 


Alabama, Mississippi: West South Central also includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma; 
Mountain includes Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 
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ing to household consumers from a 
single retail outlet. The 1939 figures 
have been retabulated to exclude this 
type of establishment and as a result 
of this retabulation 12% of the 1939 
value of products was excluded. Com- 
parable 1939 data on employment 
and payrolls are not yet available. 

All establishments included.in the 
census, including those classified in 
other industries, sold bread valued 
at $1,186 million and other perish- 
able bakery products valued at $1,000 
million in 1947. In addition, baked 


goods sales of $175 million were not 
reported in detail by type. 

These statistics are derived from a 
preliminary tabulation of manufac- 
turers’ reports in the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures. Final and more de- 
tailed figures will appear in the Bu- 
reau of the Census publication, Bak- 
ery Products, which will be published 
and offered for sale by the Superin- 
tent of Documents in the near future. 

General statistics for the industry 
are presented in three accompany- 
ing tables. 


Table 3—Bakery Products (Except Biscuit, Crackers and Pretzels)—Quantity and 
Value for the United States, 1947 and 1939 
(All figures in millions) 
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Whole wheat, cracked wheat and other 


dark wheat breads (Ib.) .............- 

Rye, including pumpernickel (lb.) ........ 
Raisin and other specialty breads (lb.) ... 
Other perishable bakery goods .............. 
WOER BOWE BHO CBOs) i vcs vec icc acetone 
Sweet yeast goods (Ib.) .........eeeceees 
Doughnuts, cake type (doz.) ...........- 
ET OEE, Ceding adspcsdavoddaecoagena 
I in Wake wb Cald'p cb ied os be aNedieled oe 
Pe re ere ae oe 
Cookies, handmade (Ib.) .....-.-0eeeeeeeee 
Bakery products not reported in detail ....... 


Bakery products, total ............+65- 








—1947— —1939*— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
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home<t vials $2,361 $1,183 


*1939 data are not strictly comparable with 1947 data because the production of bak- 
eries primarily engaged in selling baked goods through a single retail outlet was included 
in 1939 but not in 1947. It is estimated that the 1939 figures are overstated by approximately 


10% for that reason. 





Reductions in 
Bread Prices 
Reported 


Reductions in the retail price of 
bread have been reported in New 
York, Philadelphia and Dallas. 


The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. 
announced price cuts April 1 on all 
bread sold in its 39 retail stores in 
the New York City area and its 30 
Philadelphia outlets. In Philadelphia, 
the price cuts involved six different 
types of bread and ranged from 1 to 
2¢ per loaf. The changes were as 
follows: “Oldfashioned” 16¢ to 15¢, 
plain white 13¢ to 11¢, pumpernickel 
15¢ to 13¢, rye 15¢ to 13¢, Vienna 
15¢ to 13¢, and whole wheat 18¢ to 
16¢. “Lower raw material costs” 
were reported as the reason for the 
decreases. 


In Dallas, a 1¢ cut in the retail 
price of bread was announced recent- 
ly by Wyatt Food Stores, operator of 
16 supermarkets. The firm’s 1-lb. 
loaves were cut from 12¢ to 11¢ and 
the 1%-lb. loaves were reduced from 
18¢ to 17¢. A company spokesman 
reported that the price cuts were 
made possible by lower ingredient 
costs and “increased efficiency” at 
the chain’s new bakery. 
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RESUMES SERVICE 


TORONTO — The Newfoundland 
Canada Steamships, Ltd., will again 
operate its service between Montreal 
and St. John’s this coming season. 
The new fast motor ship Wellington 
Kent has been allocated to this trip, 
and her speed will enable her to make 
the round trip in time to sail fort- 
nightly. She will load at Montreal 
April 20-25 on the initial sailing fol- 
lowed by regular fortnightly depar- 
tures. F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., is 
the Toronto agent. 








Harry Bullis 
to Be Honored for 
Marketing Study 


PHILADELPHIA—Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., has been named a joint- 
recipient of the 1949 Parlin Memorial 
Award, it was announced here by 
William C. Gordon, Jr., president of 
the Philadelphia chapter, American 
Marketing Assn., which makes the 
award annually. 

Sharing the honor with Mr. Bullis, 
is Neil H. Borden, professor at the 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration. The two 
men were associated in a study of 
General Mills’ marketing program, 
the results of which have been 
adjudged the year’s most outstand- 
ing contribution to the science of 
marketing. 

Formal presentation of the awards 
will be made at a dinner to be held 
at the Warwick Hotel here May 18, 
at which time Mr. Bullis and Mr. 
Borden will lecture on “An Appraisal 
of a National Marketing Program.” 

This marks the first time that 
two marketing leaders have shared 
an award. The Parlin Memorial 
Award honors the late Charles Cool- 
idge Parlin, pioneer in market re- 
search and a founder of the local 
branch of American Marketing Assn. 
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TO NATIONAL YEAST POST 


CHICAGO — Ogden A. Geilfuss, 
vice president of National Yeast 
Corp., announced the appointment re- 
cently of Paul S. Eberly as district 
manager with headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Eberly will have charge 
of the Pittsburgh, Altoona, Wheeling 
and Morgantown branches of Na- 
tional Yeast Corp. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON—In his proposed 
farm program which, centers about 
compensatory paymerits to producers, 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, has discarded the moderate 
course set by the Aiken Act and has 
substituted rigid high price supports 
as the basis for a 
national program. 
) The Aiken Act em- 
phasizéd a sliding 
price scale. 


In other respects 
Mr. Brannan ‘has 
adopted many. of 
the provisions of 
the Aiken Act 
without any sign 
of acknowledge- 
ment to its author, 
neglecting to point 
out, except in an 
indirect way, that most of the pro- 
visions of the administration’s pro- 
gram are already contained in the 
Aiken Act. 

This bold lifting of provisions of 
the Aiken Act by the Secretary, plus 
the emphasis on consumer food sub- 
sidies as a means of compensating 
for the high level of farm price 
supports, makes the Brannan pro- 
gram the outstanding issue of the ad- 
ministration before the Congress. 





John Cipperly 


Campaign Issue from Program? 


As with the grain storage issue 
during the 1948 presidential cam- 
paign, Mr. Brannan appears to sense 
his program as the campaign issue 
of 1950-52 and has lost little time 
in’ going on the air to broadcast his 
program to the people. He has seized 
on graphic illustrations of the appli- 
cation of the production payment 
plan to put over his story. 

The Secretary says that the price 
of fluid milk would bh vermitted to 
seek a market lev: -hich would 
insure optimum coi..amption. He 
mentions 15¢ a quart as a goal. The 
dairy farmer would receive govern- 
ment payments for the difference be- 
tween the income support standard 
of $4.22 a hundred pounds for whole 
milk and the national average price 
paid by creameries. 

Mr. Brannan has thus far made no 
estimate of the cost of this consumer 
subsidy although he has promised to 
provide estimates to the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 


Challenge from Sen. Aiken 


Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), 
author of the Aiken Act, disputes the 
Secretary’s point that prices will be 
lower to the consumer under the 
production payment plan. Mr. Aiken 
maintains that only in cases where 
a commodity is in extremely long 
supply would the market level drop 
to a point where the consumer would 
obtain the attractively low prices the 
Secretary infers will exist. 

Other critics of Mr. Brannan’s pro- 
gram say that the production limita- 
tion features will penalize the more 
efficient producer. In California, for 
example, where potatoes are effi- 
ciently produced, both from the view- 
point of acre-yields and merchantable 
quality, farms of more than 40 acres 
would be excluded from the price 
support feature. Similar effects are 
predicted on potato acreage in Maine, 
another of the more efficient potato- 
producing states. 

Specialists in the Department of 
Agriculture say that nearly 20% of 
California potato farms are larger 
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than 40 acres. In the Southeastern 
states where the potato price sup- 
port program has been extremely 
burdensome and where, in some in- 
stances the government has had to 
take over virtually the entire crop 
under the price support program, 
the effect of the farm unit limitation 
of 1,800 units would be comparative- 
ly light. 

Another aspect of the Secretary’s 
prospect for lower consumer food 
prices is the fact that he considers 
the national farm income standard 
of $26 billion as a minimum level. 
As the farm income advanced over 
that point, the individual commodity 
support points would also increase 
to maintain the recommended rela- 
tionship with the basic national farm 
minimum income support standard. 


Democrats “Making Hay” 

The threat of the Brannan farm 
program as the major political issue 
is again seen in the fact that leading 
Democratic spokesmen have already 
taken to the radio to sell the issue 
to the public. Republicans, aware of 
this move on the part of the Demo- 
crats, and the radio activity of the 
Secretary, say that the Democrats 
have discarded the old position that 
the farm program was bi-partisan 
and appear to be making the Bran- 
nan program a partisan issue. 

Aside from the east with which 
the alleged virtues of the plan can be 
demonstrated to the public, it also 
has other selling points, one of them 
being the support of agricultural 
economists of unchallenged integri- 
ty, such as Dr. Theodore Schultz of 
the University of Chicago’s agricul- 
tural economics department who re- 
portedly has endorsed the program. 

Apart from criticisms of the pro- 
gram, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Brannan has carried the theory of 
price supports through to the logical 
conclusions. They are that if this 
country is to accept the theory and 
make price supports work, it must be 
prepared to subsidize -consumption 
while at the same time applying strict 
controls on farm production and the 
distribution of products from the 
farm. 


Leadership in the fight against the 
Brannan plan seems to fall upon 
Sen. Aiken, probably the outstand- 
ing Republican farm leader in Con- 
gress. From comments made by the 
Vermont Senator, he appears ready 
to accept the challenge and may be 
expected to defend the Aiken Act 
of 1948. 


Brannan Has Public’s Attention 


In the meantime Mr. Brannan has 
the center of the stage and undoubt- 
edly will press the advantage of his 
position to sell the plan to the coun- 
try. 

Few members of Congress believe 
that the Brannan plan has any 
chance of success at this session. 
One seasoned legislator remarked 
that the nature of measures submit- 
ted to Congress indicates that there 
is little hope in administration cir- 
cles that any of them will pass. The 
submission of the Brannan farm plan 
convinces this member of Congress 
of the accuracy of this judgment. 

Even though Congress refuses to 
consider, or even defeats, the Bran- 
nan plan, the issue probably will re- 
main before the nation and play a 
big part in the 1950 Congressional 
campaign. 

Mr. Brannan has made his big 
bid for advancement. His future rests 
with the public reaction to his plan. 
If his ideas take root, he looks like 
the Democratic nominee for presi- 
dent in 1952. Again he has stolen a 
march on the Republicans and has an 
issue before the nation, which, un- 
sound though it may be, will be diffi- 
cult to answer with the same ease 
required for its presentation. 

The program should appeal to labor 
and the urban population with its 
promise of cheaper foods and at the 
same time it should hold the farm 
vote with its promise of high price 
support levels. 

Subordinates in the Agriculture 
Department say Charlie Brannan is 
a much better administrator to work 
with than was his predecessor, Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, now Senator from 
New Mexico. He delegates problems 
to these subordinates and, after ex- 
planation, will accept their expert 
judgments. 

To call him Charlie is no reflection 
or discourtesy on his cabinet rank. 
He is still a plain man, a good listen- 
er and an affable person with a 
straight-forward manner without any 
unctious attitudes. He is by far the 
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best administrator of the Agricul- 
ture Department that the Democrats 
have yet produced in their 20 years 
of power. More and more he looks 
like the biggest gun in the adminis- 
tration’s artillery battery. 

Gone is his earlier evident discom- 
fort when he represented Mr. An- 
derson before congressional commit- 
tees. He speaks with simple confi- 
dence in his own language and no 
longer gets rattled under hostile 
cross-examination. He is not only the 
star performer in President Truman’s 
squad: he looks like the whole team 
at this point. 

The Brannan program seems to be 
wild at the first reading. A reassess- 
ment after a second or third read- 
ing may bring one to the conclusion 
that Charlie Brannan has something 
that cannot be dismissed lightly. 

If Sen. Aiken can convince the 
public, including the farmers, that 
the Brannan plan is the broad road 
to regimentation as he contends, then 
the present Secretary of Agriculture 
will have lost his sensational though 
unintentional bid for the highest 
office in the land. 

There is no evidence of any vault- 
ing ambition by Mr. Brannan for 
power. He reveals his plans with an 
astonishingly simple candor. He 
serves with the devotion of a good 
subaltern and that is probably one 
of his greatest assets. He and his 
program will bear watching and can 
only be defeated by the united ef- 
forts of front-rank fighters and not 
political hacks. 
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WALTER L. DEDON, A-D-M 
EXECUTIVE, DEAD AT 59 


MINNEAPOLIS — Walter L. De- 
don, 59, executive vice president and 
treasurer of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., died April 8 in his office here. 

Born in Lindstrom, Minn., Jan. 18, 
1890, Mr. Dedon joined Midland Lin- 
seed Products Co. in 1911 and be- 
came affiliated with Archer-Daniels- 
Midland when the present company 
was formed in 1923. 

A year later he was elected as- 
sistant treasurer. He was named a 
director in 1932, treasurer in 1933 
and vice president and treasurer in 
1945. He was elected executive vice 
president and treasurer Nov. 19, 1947. 

Surviving are his widow, a daugh- 
ter and two sons. 











House Bill Places Limits on CCC 
Authority to Own Real Property 


WASHINGTON—Aid in the grain 
trade fight to restrict the broad 
ownership authority over real prop- 
erty by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
appeared unexpectedly in Democratic 
ranks of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee last week in an 
amendment to the charter offered by 
Paul Brown (D., Ga.). 

Congressman Brown’s amendment 
in part follows the suggested changes 
presented to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee by the National Grain 
Trade Council spokesmen, Harold E. 
Sanford, chairman, and William F. 
Brooks, executive secretary. The 
Brown amendment which was adopt- 
ed by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in its favorable re- 
port on the proposed changes, pro- 
vides that the secretary of agricul- 
ture shall not acquire storage facili- 
ties unless he finds that private trade 


facilities are insufficient or inade- 
quate. 

In addition, Mr. Brown has writ- 
ten in an admonition to the govern- 
ment to utilize the usual and cus- 
tomary channels of private trade and 
commerce. This provision is already 
in the charter under specific powers, 
but the Brown amendment repeats 
this warning in the section of the 
charter concerning general powers. 

In discussions of the amending of 
the charter Sen. George Aiken (R., 
Vt.) has insisted that this latter pro- 
vision in the specific powers of the 
corporation was an adequate safe- 
guard to the private trade in regard 
to erection and creation of competi- 
tive grain storage facilities. The 
Brown amendment appears to in- 
sure that the admonition is equally 
effective as to general as well as 
specific powers. 


The charter amending proposals 
now have cleared the committees of 
both chambers and await floor action. 
Since the Senate is engaged in the 
debate on the Economic Cooperation 
Administration liquidation and the 
corporation has been subject to spor- 
adic attacks from Sen. John J. Wil- 
liams (R., Del.) in regard to past ac- 
counting practices, administration 
efforts to get Senate action have been 
stymied. 

Even if the amendments are ap- 
proved by both chambers the prob- 
lem of reconciling the two versions 
will require a conference between 
members from each chamber. Since 
the amendment favorable to the 
grain trade’s position were spon- 
sored in the House by the influential 
Rep. Brown there is some likelihood 
that this provision will remain in 
the amended charter in the confer- 
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ence discussions. It is not all that 
the grain trade would like in the way 


‘of assurance that they will not sud- 


denly be faced with government 
competition, but it represents a sig- 
nificant gain for grain trade interests. 
Rep. Brown also put in another 
amendment to the CCC charter 
which provides that the corporation 
can exchange agricultural surplus 
with other nations for strategic ma- 
terials. This section was in the orig- 
inal administration proposal to 
amend the charter, but since it had 
not been cleared by the Bureau of 
the Budget at the time of submission 
it was not pressed in the Senate. The 
Brown amendment sets up methods 
whereby CCC can be reimbursed for 
strategic materials it accumulates. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Two States Pass 
Bills Requiring 
Enrichment 


Bills requiring the enrichment of 
all white flour and white bread 
have been passed in two states—Ne- 
braska and Ohio. 

The Nebraska legislature passed a 
bill March 30 requiring enrichment 
of all white flour and white bread 
sold in that state. The governor 
signed the bill April 7. The provisions 
of this measure are the same as those 
in the enrichment laws now in effect 
in 23 other states, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation reports. The law 
will become effective about Aug. 1, 
90 days after the legislature adjourns. 

The Ohio Senate April 4 voted 
28 to 3 to require enrichment of 
bread and flour. The House had pre- 
viously approved it. 

An enrichment bill has also passed 
the Colorado Senate, according to 
the federation. Similar bills are pend- 
ing in the legislatures of three other 
states: Connecticut, Oregon and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Billion Winter Wheat Forecast 





WITH NORMAL SPRING WHEAT OUTTURN 
TOTAL CROP WOULD APPROACH RECORD 


FRR 
239,315,000 Bu. 1948 Wheat Crop Still on Farms April 1, or 18.6% 
of Crop—Farms’ Stocks of Corn Placed at 1,776 Million 
Bushels—Oats Stocks Large 


WASHINGTON — A near-record 
winter wheat crop of 1,019,680,000 
bu. for 1949 was forecast by the U.S. 
Crop Reporting Board in its first 
estimate of the year issued April 11, 
based on growing conditions April 1. 

This estimate compares with last 
year’s crop of 990,098,000 bu., the 
previous record of 1,068,048,000 in 
1947, and with the 10-year (1937-46) 
average of 688,606,000 bu. 

It is 54,878,000 bu. more than the 
964,808,000 bu. which the board said 
last December was likely on the basis 
of the indicated planted acreage and 
weather and moisture conditions pre- 
vailing at that time. 


No Spring Estimate 


No forecast was made on spring 
wheat production inasmuch as it is 
not all planted yet. However, should 
the spring wheat crop equal last 
year’s harvest of about 300 million 
bushels, the total wheat production 
would be 1,319,686,000 bu. 

This total crop would compare with 
last year’s 1,288,406,000 bu., the rec- 
ord of 1,367,186,000 in 1947 and with 
the 10-year average of 942,623,000. 

The board estimated that 
8.5% of the acreage sown.to winter 
wheat will not be harvested for grain. 
This compares with 9.1% last year, 
and 11.1% for the 10-year average. 

The yield of winter wheat per seed- 
ed acre was forecast at 16.6 bu. com- 
pared with 17 last year and 15.2 
for the 10-year average. 

The April 1 condition of the rye 





British and Netherlands Indies 
Purchases Aid Export Business 


The purchase of at least two car- 
goes of flour by Great Britain and 
substantial business with the Neth- 
erlands East Indies helped to improve 
export business during the past week. 

British importers were in the mar- 
ket three days last week, picking up 
sufficient quantities of flour to cover 
their initial allocation within the 
range $4.87@4.92, f.as. seaboard. 
The flour will be packed in 100-lb. 
osnaburgs and is 72% extraction. 
That country withdrew from the mar- 
ket April 7-8. 

Transactions which started with 
exporters and agents with connections 
in the Netherlands East Indies late 
last week, continue. Numerous small 
lots have been booked on the basis 
of $4.70@4.75 Gulf, 100-Ib. osnaburgs 
for 72% hard wheat flour and $4.60 
@465 Gulf, 100-lb. osnaburgs for 
72% soft wheat flour. Some speci- 
fications called for 50-lb. osnaburgs, 
and these sales were generally com- 
pleted at around 10¢ sack over the 
larger sacks. Packing differentials 
were not considered. It is estimated 
that about 85% of the Netherlands 
East Indies April-June needs are 
filled. . 

Minor lots of flour were booked 
to Egypt during the week. The flour 


was low grade, 85% extraction. Por- 
tuguese importers also were inquir- 


ing for flour for account of Portu- 


guese possessions. 

Southwestern sales to Latin Amer- 
ican countries were very limited this 
week, due to the fact that Canadian 
wheat being milled in bond in the 
East is selling at a more favorable 
price. Nearly all bookings acquired 
by mills in the Southwest in recent 
weeks have been clears and low 
grades. There is a noticeable change 
in demand in Latin America, accord- 
ing to southwestern sources, from 
straight grades of flour to clears. 

Minor lots were sold this week to 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, Ecuador and a 
few other scattered spots in the 
Caribbean area. 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FLOUR, WHEAT 
EXPORTS 5 MILLION BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled more than 5 million bushels 
of which only a minor amount was 
in the form of flour, and went to va- 
rious Class 2 destinations. The U.K. 
took 1,961,000 bu. in the form of 
wheat, and another 1,116,000 bu. was 
destined for India. 








crop—for which no production fore- 
cast was made—was reported at 89% 
of normal compared with 89% a year 
ago and 83 for the 10-year April 1 
average. 

Farm Stocks Lower 


Stocks of wheat on farms April 1 
totaled 239,315,000 bu., or 18.6% of 
last year’s crop. They compare with 
256,986,000 a year ago or 18.8% of 
the previous year’s crop, and with 
202,904,000 and 21.8% for the 10- 
year average. . 

Stocks of corn for grain on farms 
on April 1 were estimated at 1,776,- 
220,000 bu., or 52.8% of last year’s 
crop. They compare with 842;608,000 
bu. a year ago, or 39.4% of the pre- 
vious year’s crop, and with 1,206,247,- 
000 and 47.8% for the 10-year aver- 
age. Oats stocks were estimated at 
577,945,000 bu., or 38.7% of last 
year’s crop. They compare with 405,- 
082,000 bu. a year ago or 33.8% of 
the previous year’s crop, and with 
454,022,000 and 36.9% for the 10- 
year average. 

Barley stocks were estimated at 
111,511,000 bu. or 35.2% of last year’s 
crop. They compare with 69,346,000 
a year ago or 24.7% of the previous 
year’s crop, and with 94,711,000 and 
30% for the 10-year average. 

Rye stocks on farms were esti- 





Production by States 


Indicated production of winter wheat in 
leading states in thousand bushels: 


Apr. 1, Dec. 1 Final 
1949 Forecast 1948 

| I re 60,025 52,822 57,648 
Indiana ...... 38,388 40,216 38,506 
Illinois ...... 36,993 35,046 39,840 
Michigan 31,924 32,575 36,270 
Missouri ...... 34,170 34,170 39,270 
Nebraska 78,872 $1,126 81,938 
Kansas ...... 244,978 237,075 231,368 
Oklahoma .... 101,952 90,624 98,962 
Pee 99,190 64,855 56,290 
Montana ..... 25,947 21,762 36,096 
Colorado ..... 42,309 45,443 50.988 
Washington .. 61,224 68,877 69,060 
Oregon ...... 17,829 21,650 23,040 


Stocks by States 


Wheat stocks on farms in leading states 
(000's omitted): 


April l Jan. 1, April 1, 
1949 1949 1948 

Se 6 sb 04-4 9.0» 5,765 13,259 6,864 
Indiana ...... 1,733 4,621 3,044 
ree 1,603 3,005 1,711 
Michigan 5,440 12,694 6,258 
Minnesota .... 6,478 10,550 5,984 
Missouri ...... 2,749 5,105 2,199 
No. Dakota ... 65,558 77,851 55,494 
So. Dakota ... 22,172 28,723 19,842 
Nebraska ..... 14,938 29,876 16,254 
. chases 30,078 57,842 63,074 
Oklahoma .... 3,958 10,886 9,426 
TOROS .253.... 2,252 8,444 12,427 
Montana ..... 33,502 46,179 16,724 
Colorado ..... 12,846 20,340 8,267 


Farm stocks of corn in leading states 
(000’s omitted): 


April 1, Jan. 1, April 1, 
1949 1949 1948 

CUE Si ioc ta 98,448 © 153,826 45,726 
Indiana ...... 148,360 211,550 75,862 
Illinois ..... . 303,681 410,236 134,354 
Minnesota .... 127,692 177,350 57,278 
De Wee's ev as 387,989 489,756 136,522 
Missouri ...... 95,578 148,244 33,993 
So. Dakota 68,853 88,525 26,250 
Nebraska 146,945 188,579 54,389 
Kansas ..... 38,050 52,028 12,512 
Kentucky 47,055 73,523 29,156 


Stocks of oats on farms in leading states 
(000's omitted): 


April 1, Jan. 1, April 1, 
1949 1949 1948 

Se peta ssh e 17,850 32,995 7,623 
Indiana ...... 17,246 33,897 11,326 
Illinois ...... 60,086 109,247 35,102 
Michigan .- 22,669 38,537 15,642 
Wisconsin .... 46,675 88,304 44,723 
Minnesota 92,852 136,183 58,800 
_ ., rr 114,571 165,196 65,019 
Missouri .... 17,493 31,585 12,344 
No. Dakota .. 36,658 46,599 29,713 
So. Dakota .. 54,211 74,019 39,160 
Nebraska ..... 29,825 46,566 21,308 
Kansas ....... 9,472 16,050 12,946 
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mated at 5,454,000 bu., or 20.7% of 
last year’s crop. They compare with 
4,436,000 bu. a year ago or 17.1% of 
the previous year’s crop and with a 
short-time average of 11,298,000 and 
20%. 

Soybean stocks were estimated at 
51,644,000 bu., or 23.5% of last year’s 
crop. They compare with 33,110,000 
a year ago, or 18% of the previous 
year’s crop, and with a short-time 
average of 35,320,000 bu. and 18.5%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF ‘LIFE 


Embargo Imposed 
on Grain Movement 
to New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS — An embargo 
against any further shipments of 
bulk grains to the Port of New Or- 
leans was placed in effect late April 
8 by the Association of American 
Railroads. Lack of definite ship com- 
mitments was the reason for the or- 
der, which will be in force for an 
indefinite period. 

New Orleans milling concerns are 
exempt from the ruling, if they are 
grinding grain for domestic use. 

E. H. Lockenberg, general manag- 
er of the New Orleans port, said the 
purpose of the order was to conserve 
boxcars, pending availability of ships 
at New Orleans. About 18 vessels are 
due at New Orleans, he said, to load 
corn, wheat and other grain pur- 
chased for the army. From 800 to 900 
carloads of grain are already at the 
port awaiting loading facilities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


J. W. HOLLOWAY NAMED 
TO FREIGHT COMMITTEE 


KANSAS CITY—J. W. Holloway, 
executive secretary, Kansas-Missouri 
River Mills, Kansas City, and former 
general chairman of the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers Board, has 
been named chairman of the Kansas 
City Freight Loss and Damage Pre- 
vention Committee of the Shippers 
Advisory Boards. 

R. Burford, agent, Missouri Pacific 
Lines, Kansas City, will serve as co- 
chairman representing the cooperat- 
ing carriers’ committee which is com- 
posed of representatives of all rail- 
roads and other transportation agen- 
cies serving Kansas City. 

The functions of the committee will 
be to explore the multiple causes of 
and prescribe remedial. action for 
the huge amount of material, man 
power and money wasted through 
improper packaging, marking, loading 
and handling of freight shipments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEE 0. CARLIN NAMED TO 
STALEY MILLING CO. POST 


KANSAS CITY—Lee O. Carlin 
has been appointed manager of the 
corn meal department and buyer of 
grains and ingredients for the Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City. Mr. Carlin 
took up his new duties April 11. 

For the past two years, Mr. Car- 
lin has operated the Lee Carlin Bro- 
kerage Co. in San Francisco, deal- 
ing primarily in brewers grits and 
other corn products. 

Previously he was for many years 
vice president and general manager 
for the Forbes Bros. Central Mills, 
Topeka, Kansas, corn meal and for- 
mula feed manufacturer. 
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MILLS LOSING RUNNING TIME 


AS FLOUR TRADE HOLDS SLOW 


With Sales Averaging Below Half Capacity, Unfilled Or- 
ders Are Shrinking—Bakers Buy Only for Nearby 
Needs—Millfeed Credits Favor Flour Buyers 


More and more mills are losing 
running time as new flour sales re- 
main below half capacity. Last week’s 
business contained a few short spurts 
of buying by medium and larger 
sized bakery units, including some 
chains, but individual orders were 
generally of small size and for quick 
shipment. The bearishness on the 
part of all buyers, which has been 
evident for many months, continues. 
There appears to be little in the new 
crop outlook or the recent proposed 
long range farm bill to jar buyers 
away from these feelings. Unfilled 
order backlogs of mills have been 
shrinking steadily for weeks. 


BRITAIN PURCHASES 
SIZEABLE LOTS 


In the export field, Great Britain 
bought substantial lots of flour, be- 
ginning April 5. The British reported 
that current needs were covered by 
April 7-8. Prices ranged from a top 
of $4.92 f.a.s. Baltimore, early in the 
week, down to $4.87 in the conclud- 
ing purchases. It was indicated that 
two cargoes were needed for early 
delivery this quarter and that more 
buying might be done later. The 
Netherlands East Indies also was a 
buyer of export flour last week. By 
April 8, about 250,000 sacks of 72% 
extraction hard and soft wheat flour 
were acquired at prices ranging from 
$4.65 to $4.75 Gulf. Also, there was 
some interest for 85% extraction 
flour to be shipped to the Near East. 
Elsewhere, sales were slow, although 
additional small lots to Puerto Rico, 
Central America and Cuba were re- 
portedly booked. 


SHORT SPURTS OF 
SPRING BUYING 


Aggregate volume of spring wheat 
flour business was limited, although 
there were short spurts of buying by 
the medium and larger sized inde- 
pendent bakers on a few days last 
week. Most of the orders placed, how- 
ever, were small to medium-sized, 
generally in single to three-car lots, 
with a top of not to ‘exceed 5,000 
sacks. Shipment was generally for 
quick and through April, with little 
or no interest in May or beyond. 
Strength in millfeeds made it possible 
for mills to quote attractive prices 
on flour for nearby shipment and 
virtually all of the business booked 
was taken at from 40¢ to 50¢ sack 
below 120-day quotations. Sales of 
springs for the week averaged 50% 
of capacity, against 46% the previous 
week and 36.8% a year ago. Produc- 
tion of Minneapolis mills fell to 49% 
of capacity last week, the lightest 
run in years. 


CHAINS BUY IN 
SOUTHWEST 


Flour business was fair in the 
Southwest early in the week, but 
sales fell off substantially in the lat- 
ter part of the period. At least three 
major chains were in the market, 
acquiring moderate amounts for near- 
by delivery and the total volume was 
aided by good-sized export sales to 
Great Britain and the Netherlands 
East Indies. Sales in the Southwest 
averaged 46% of capacity, against 


33% the previous week and 51% a 
year ago. The purchases of bakery 
flour by the chains designated late 
April shipment, or no further ahead 
than the first two weeks in May. 
Smaller bakers and independents 
lacked any enthusiasm for buying 
last week and the business complet- 
ed was on a.limited scale. Family 
flour business was a little better in 
most areas except the Southeast, 
where interest still was dragging. 
Unfilled order balances in the South- 
west continued on a very limited 
seale, but running time picked up a 
little. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Buffalo mills reported some im- 
provement in bakery flour business, 
but it still is far below the normal 
volume for this season of the year. 
Most buyers are not inclined to book 
very far ahead and purchases gener- 
ally are for small amounts for quick 
delivery. A small but steady volume 
of business was done among practi- 
cally all types of Metropolitan New 
York buyers. Practically all sales 
were for prompt and nearby ship- 
ment. Stronger millfeeds made it 
possible for mills to quote quick ship- 
ment flour at attractive discounts, 
but even this did not stimulate much 
buying. 

Boston trade continued dull. Most 
distributors reported buying limited 
to small lots to maintain inventories 
of bakeries at a working level. De- 
spite a firmer undertone in prices, 
Philadelphia buyers held to the side- 
lines. Individual orders were of small 
size and quick shipment was speci- 
fied on most of them. Bargain prices 
offered by mill representatives in the 
Pittsburgh area failed to bring in 
much buying, as most. users remain 
bearish in their price ideas. 


HAND-TO-MOUTH 
TRADE AT CHICAGO 


Chicago reports a continuation of 
hand-to-mouth buying on the part of 


all classes of users. Individual orders 
generally were one, two or three cars 
for nearby shipment. Flour bookings 
improved slightly at St. Louis, with 
most buying by the bakery trade. 
However, orders remained small and 
were for prompt and immediate de- 
livery. Demand is best for higher 
quality clears, particularly springs. 
Shipping instructions are fair. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYERS 
STILL BEARISH 


Advices from Atlanta indicate that 
southeastern states buyers remain 
bearish and are buying only to cover 
immediate needs. Some bakers booked 
a little spring and southwestern 
flour to carry them into May, but 
refused to go beyond that month. 
Family flour trade failed to expand. 
New Orleans handlers report in- 
creasing activity as a result of de- 
pleted inventories and the discounts 
being offered on quick shipment 
flour, but buyers in general still are 
displaying considerable caution and 
holding purchases to immediate and 
prompt shipments. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
VERY QUIET 


The milling situation in the Pa- 
cific Northwest remains quiet. Inte- 
rior mills are operating on a half- 
time basis or closed entirely. One 
large terminal mill is shut down, 
while others are running on a cur- 
tailed basis. There have been no gov- 
ernment purchases and other export 
business is lacking. Domestic buyers 
limit takings to small amounts for 
nearby requirements. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS A DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 44,589 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
seting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,885,543 sacks, compared with 2,930,- 
132 in the previous week and 3,326,- 
961 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,850,683 and three years ago 
3,428,696. There was an increase in 
flour production of 11,000 sacks in 
the Southwest over a week ago and 
12,000 in the North Pacific Coast 
while production decreased 1,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 62,000 in 
Buffalo and 5,000 in the Central and 
Southeast. 





Durum Granulars Demand Decreases 
as End of Lenten Season Approaches 


Durum granular demand shows no 
improvement; in fact some mills said 
it was slower, if anything. The Len- 
ten season demand for macaroni 
products has largely been filled. This 
normally is followed by a period of 
light buying by retailers who desire 
to work shelf stocks down, but this 
quiet period may not be so long this 
year, since reserve stocks have been 
held at very low levels. 

Current takings of granulars are 
limited to small amounts for quick 
shipment, so that milling operations 
are dragging a little frorm recent 
weeks. During the period ending 
April 9, 10 durum mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller operated at 
63% of capacity. 

The durum wheat situation has 
eased a little. Receipts last week 
were light, but milling demand also 
was light and the premium basis 


slipped about 4¢ bu. to 21¢ over for 
choice milling types. Durum granu- 
lars reflected this decline by dropping 
10¢ to $5.15 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, April 9, were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.29% @2.31% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.28% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.21% @2.26% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.16% @2.24% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.13% @2.23% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. Jo 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
April 3-9 .... 10 222,000 138,921 63 
Previous week . 13 260,000 *170,066 65 
Year-ago ..... 12 255,600 240,714 94 
Crop year 


production 
7,671,278 
9,808,115 


July 1-April 9, 1949 ..... bs 
July 1-April 10, 1948 ............ 
*Revised. 
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MILLFEEDS STRENGTHEN 
FURTHER ; DEMAND GOOD 


Light Operations Curtail Millfeed 
Offerings—Mixers Want Offal 
for Chick, Pig Feeds 


Millfeeds continue to strengthen 
as flour mill operations lose further 
ground. Supplies of bran and mid- 
dlings are inadequate in relation to 
current demands and prices have 
moved up $2.50@3.50 ton additional. 
Feed mixers are reported to be sub- 
stituting other feeds for the high- 
priced millfeeds. Midds have 
strengthened relatively more than 
bran, reflecting increased usage in 
chick and pig feeds. 

Formula feed business in the 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 226 as of 
April 5, up 5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
199.9, up 5 points. A year ago 
the feedstuffs index was 279 
and the feed grain index was 
829.4. 











Southwest continued at the good 
pace which characterized the mar- 
ket during the past two weeks. Most 
mills were operating on a six-day 
week and already had sufficient or- 
ders on the books to permit a full 
run in the coming week. Dealers per- 
mitted stocks to dip to a very low 
point this year, and with the first 
breath of spring they finally began 
to buy in earnest. Poultry feed sales 
have hit the high mark of the year, 
and it appears now that the improved 
demand for feed which was prom- 
ised by record hatchery reports is 
beginning to be realized. 

Northwestern formula feed busi- 
ness continues to show gradual ex- 
pansion, but the improvement is con- 
fined largely to chick and turkey 
starters and poultry maintenance ra- 
tions. Dairy feeds remain quiet, with 
herdsmen utilizing homegrown feeds 
as much as possible at the expense 
of balanced rations. Some plants, 
however, have had a fair inquiry 
from Wisconsin dairymen for protein 
supplements. 

Exceptional strength in millfeed 
prices, due to light flour milling oper- 
— is holding formula feed prices 

rm, 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of -the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 41,929 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,015 tons 
in the week previous and 50,994 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,209,- 
844 tons as compared with 2,330,141 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH TRADE CHIEF 
ON CANADIAN MISSION 


TORONTO—Harold Wilson, presi- 
dent of the U.K. Board of Trade, 
will arrive in Canada May 12 for a 
three-week visit to study problems of 
trade between Canada and the U.K. 
Mr. Wilson will also attend the open- 
ing of the Canadian International 
Trade Fair in Toronto on May 30. 
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Wheat Fatures Display 


Firmer Trend 


Extension of CCC Buying Beyond April 15 Relieves Open Market 
Pressure—Brannan’s Long Range Program Causes Uncertainty 


Wheat futures registered a little 
strength last week, largely the re- 
sult of an extension of Commodity 
Credit Corp. buying beyond April 15. 
The agency had been stubborn for 
some time about accepting offers 
after the middle of April and it was 
not known if it would cease open 
market purchases after that date and 
fall back on loan wheat for the ex- 
port program. Extension of its buy- 
ing period indicated that both open 
market takings and defaulted loan 
wheat would be worked into the pipe- 
lines. 

Closing prices of futures at leading 
markets April 11 showed gains of 
1% @3¢ over a week previous, as fol- 
lows: Chicago — May $2.17@2.17%, 
July $1.931%4 @1.93%, September $1.93 
@193%, December $1.94% @1.94%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.10, July $1.96, 
September $1.90%; Kansas City — 
May $2.03%, July $1.83%, Septem- 
ber $1.84%. 

Word that Charles F. Brannan, 
Secretary of Agriculture, was to pro- 
pose a radically changed long range 
farm program involving subsidies to 
farmers instead of specific price sup- 
ports, caused a flurry of strength 
early in the week. After his proposal 
was outlined, however, observers took 
the view that it was so complicated 
that the chances of its passing Con- 
gress were doubtful. Hearings will 
not start on it until late this month 
and debate is expected to be lengthy. 


Spring Basis Steady 

Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als decreased further with only 799 
cars received at Minneapolis and 
1,074 at Duluth. Taking out the 
amounts applied on previous CCC 
contracts left little for new sale and 
such offerings were readily absorbed 
by mills at firm premiums, even 
though the general mill demand was 
light because of continued slow flour 
business. Trading basis in the cash 
market was about the same as the 
close of the previous week, with No. 
1 dark northern spring ordinary pro- 
tein, quotable at 14@19¢ over the 
May price. Twelve percent protein 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at 16@21¢ over May; 13% pro- 
tein 18@23¢; 14% protein 19@24¢; 
15% protein 20@25¢, and 16% pro- 
tein 27@33¢ over May. Offerings of 
durum wheat were somewhat larger 
and with mill demand slow because 
of slack business in semolina, pre- 
miums on durum weakened. No. 1 
and 2 hard amber durum, choice to 
fancy milling quality, traded at 21@ 
24¢ over the May price. No. 1 and 2 
amber, choice milling quality, 15@20¢ 
over, - 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, April 9: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. .....-.-.-- 2.24% @2.29% 
12.00% Protein ..........- .. 2.26% @2.31% 
13.00% Protein ........-..--- 2.28% @2.33% 
14.00% Protein ...........++- 2.29% @2.34% 
15.00% Protein ....... -.eee+ 2.30% @2.35% 
16.00% Protein .......--..++.- 2.37% @2.43% 
i¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
N@, 2 Wheat .....cercccccccnssvers 1@ 3¢ 
~~ 2) rare eres 2@ 7¢ 
Ne. WEED © od cc uwwd wrddocscawes 4@10¢ 
Se ph eras erie aa 6@16¢ 


K.C. Prices Uncertain 


Demand for wheat at Kansas City 
has been only fair in the past week 
due to the unsettled market condi- 
tions brought about by the veiled 
affairs “of the CCC and uncertainty 


over proper interpretation of the 
suggested Brannan plan for support 
of commodities. Most mills were cau- 
tious buyers and merchandisers held 
purchases to immediate needs for 
shipment to the government or else- 
where. Cash premiums were more or 
less steady throughout the week. Or- 
dinary wheat premiums started off 
the week April 4 at 24%. @25¢ over 
May and closed at only 24¢ over. 
Meanwhile 12% protein was un- 
changed to %¢ lower, closing at 
24% @25¢ over and 13% protein 
remained steady at 24@28%¢ over. 
Receipts were fair to good and sales 
were in a slightly better volume. The 
basic May future bounced up to $2.05 
on April 7, but later eased down to 
close at $2.03% April 11. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, April 9, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.27 @2.35 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.26 @2.34% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.24% @2.33% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.23 @2.32% 
Ee. Sr rr rrr 2.28 @2.33 

SOG: OMEN So wo cide wndde cide 2.27 @2.32% 
wn | US erenreerere © bP AES 
TEA, SPOR Seeccstasevactiven See LG 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling April 
11 at $2.46@2.48 delivered Texas 
common points, with no premiums 
for protein. Demand for export was 
good, but milling demand remained 
poor. 

Pacific Northwest wheat trade was 
exceptionally draggy due to the em- 
bargo placed on wheat for export on 
the Columbia River and Puget Sound. 
The CCC put out a price of $2.19 bu. 
for soft white wheat most of the 
week, but not a bushel was purchased 
at that price. Farmers will not sell, 
for it is too far below the loan, plus 
carrying charges. Several ships were 
loading out last week, and the em- 
bargo is not expected to last long. 
Mill buying is very limited, while 
feed manufacturers have a large sur- 
plus of barley to draw on and are 
not interested, except in nominal 
amounts. Crops are growing under 
favorable weather conditions. Last 
week’s weather was particularly good 
and wheat is looking fine. Reseeding 
operations have been extensive, also 
under favorable weather and mois- 
ture conditions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRADING IN FLAX FUTURES 
REOPENED AT MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Trading in flax- 
seed for future delivery was re- 
established ‘on the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange effective April 11. Such 
trading was suspended May 17, 1945. 
Directors of the exchange announced 
that flaxseed futures trading was be- 
ing authorized in order to provide 
hedging facilities for the commodity. 

Exchange members representing 
the flaxseed industry have requested 
the authorization due to elimination 
of government price protection for 
flaxseed buyers, sellers and process- 
ors. 

Minimum initial margins were set 
at 50¢ bu. and minimum maintenance 
margins at 30¢, excepting hedging 
or spreading transactions, for which 
the margins shall be the require- 
ments of the Minneapolis Grain 
Clearing Corp. as a minimum. 

The daily trading limit was set 
at 15¢ bu. above or below the closing 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















April 3-9, *Previous April 4-10, April 6-12, April 7-13, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
Meee ERE PEE CEL COES Co 618,472 619,693 720,729 962,114 $94,254 
EA a ah oe ey earner ae 1,147,771 1,136,805 1,397,256 1,362,492 1,241,881 
SL: - ish as dabads bee ees eee’ 344,959 406,772 442,276 674,201 410,068 
Central and Southeast ........ 517,547 522,092 445,411 497,846 512,708 
North Pacific Coast ............ 256,794 244,770 321,289 354,030 369,785 
| eee eT Tr PLR ee 2,885,543 2,930,132 3,326,961 3,850,683 3,428,696 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 70 68 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— July 1 to——~7- 
Apr. 3-9, Previous Apr. 4-10, Apr. 6-12, Apr. 7-13, April 9, April 10, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 59 59 69 94 7 29,869,618 35,831,389 
Southwest ...... 70 70 90 89 85 58,933,390 60,363,358 
Buffalo ......s0- 57 67 73 99 68 21,400,830 20,769,442 
Central and 8, E. 67 67 63 63 67 22,685,644 22,221,645 
No. Pacific Coast 63 63 82 101 100 13,552,941 13,322,456 
Totals ...... 65 66 77 87 83 146,442,423 152,508,290 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output tivity 
Pr Pye BO OPO. séicecccs 381,360 187,749 49 
Aprit 3-9 ..cesee 408,720 283,557 69 ~ mabe 7 
: : 4 r4 : Previous week .. 381,360  *204,002 53 
Previous week .. 408,720 270,288 66 . : : 
x 9 9 079 ({ 2. ere 378,960 259,034 68 
Year ago ....... 376,920 280,272 74 
: 244 2° Two years ago .. 378,360 365,541 97 
Two years ago .. 364,320 307,843 84 Wive-year averace 69 
Five-year average ........++sse00- 71 P ar TSher ees hey eee . 
, Si al ~ Ten-year average ...........eeee0. 62 
Ten-year average pa ae sa vosesewe 70 Ravined. 

e Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour %ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity Montana and Iowa: 

a Mayle ty + i or (AO 88 ..3...: 662,400 430,723 65 
Previous week .. 118,800 71,615 60 7 3 
0 ‘ m Previous week .. 662,400 *417,691 63 
Year ago ....... 118.800 102,339 86 . 
Two years ago 118,800 92,714 78 TORP OBO isiccecs 667,800 461,695 69 
Five-year ay erage ‘ ee;0 op 6e.86 eS ; eee 78 Two years ago .. 667,800 596,573 89 
Ten-year average ..........-0.0005 74 | Sk dome BVOTEGS esessscseseeers 65 
CN-YeA@r AVETABES ......cceesccvece 57 
Salina *Revised. 
6-day week Flour % ac- BUFFALO 
capacity output tivity 6-day week Flour % ac- 
April 3-9 ....... 100,200 81,277 8 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 100,200 89,440 89 Apeil $40 ....6. 606,000 344,959 5 
Year ago ....... 100,200 98,320 98 Previous week .. 606,000 *406,772 67 
Two years ago .. 100,200 95,610 95 BOGE OBO. . isc. 604,200 442,276 73 
Five-year average .........+-+..0+- 87 Two years ago .. 601,200 674,201 112 
Ten-year average ........-++++5+0% 82 Five-year average .........0...006 
po rr ee ere 71 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Ape: 8-8 .iese. 1,001,400 715,098 71 
Previous week . .1,001,400 *708,522 70 
Year ago ....... 964,680 916,325 95 
Two years ago .. 953,280 866,325 91 
Five-year average ........eesse06. 84 
TOM-VORP GVOTERS occ cccccccces 75 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
ps ae ere 780,964 517,547 66 
Previous week .. 780,964 *522,092 67 
Bee OOD fb icseics 711,666 445,411 63 
Two years ago .. 791,786 497,846 63 
Pee OE eciedesiercr danas 65 
Ten-year average ...............4.. 63 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
pO” eee 243,000 166,838 69 
Previous week .. 243,000 *170,625 70 
BOOT ONO. ccs os-02 243,000 216,300 89 
Two years ago .. 193,320 220,292 101 
Five-year Average .........ceeeees 83 
Ten-year average .........6.se0e88 75 
*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
ee. B96: we cis c's 146,400 89,956 61 
Previous week .. 146,400 74,145 §1 
cf eee 140,010 104,989 72 
Two years ago .. 134,200 133,738 100 
EURO GQVOPEMO 260 ke cccccpoodes 80 
Ten-year average ...........c..+6 75 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 1b, of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c— Southwest*—, ———Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


April 3-9 ...... 23,242 1,207,032 12,063 
Previous week .323,020 112,115 
Two weeks ago.124,089 12,314 
BOGS cvccscccces 28,294 1,228,161 13,713 
De woven eisine 27,590 1,143,334 18,470 
ED paredeabeoe 19,249 1,063,355 13,861 
BOGE. 2 nvvscovecs 25,549 1,004,406 17,870 
Five-yr. average 24,785 1,129,256 15,195 


--—Buffalot—, -—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


572,772 6,624 430,040 41,929 2,209,844 
$7,880 43,015 
9,647 46,050 
691,189 8,987 410,801 50,994 2,330,141 
711,799 12,550 400,112 58,610 2,255,245 
710,521 6,356 422,709 39,466 2,196,585 
663,479 10,181 401,368 53,600 2,064,252 
669,952 8,940 413,006 48,920 2,212,214 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. ftAll mills. tRevised. 





prices of the preceding day. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has announced a support price of 
$3.99 bu., Minneapolis basis,.for No. 
1 flaxseed of the 1949 crop, compared 
to a $6 support price last. year, 

Very light trading occurred on the 
first day. The futures. market opened 
at $3.90 bu. and closed at $3.80. 


TAKES OVER CHAIN 

NEW YORK—The Exchange Buf- 
fet, Inc., of this city, has taken over 
Thompson’s Spa Restaurant chain. 
Operations will continue in virtually 
the same form except for a few 
structural changes in the nine-unit 
chain, A.H. Patten, president of the 
Exchange Buffet, reports. 
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ABA Governors Plan Intensive Drive 
for Funds for Bakers’ Program 


CHICAGO — Unanimous approval 
for pushing forward toward the goal 
of $1,500,000 for the Bakers of 
America Program for each year of 
the two-year period 1950-51 was giv- 
en by the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. meeting here 
April 6. The board unanimously se- 
lected Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Peoria, Ill., as coordinator 
of fund raising. Mr. Zickgraff as- 
sumed his new duties April 11, hav- 
ing taken a leave of absence from 
his Peoria position. 

The immediate goal set by the 
board is a minimum total of $1,200,- 
000 of signed subscriptions by the 
time of the ABA convention next 
October. The subscriptions are to be 
oh the basis of one tenth of 1% of 
1948 sales. The governors expressed 
enthusiasm about the prospects of 
reaching both that goal and the goal 
of $1,500,000 required to proceed 
fully with the plans being made for 
the 1950-51 phase of the Bakers of 
America Program. 


New Dues Basis 


The new ABA dues basis has been 
“very well accepted” by the member- 
ship, it was reported. Seventy-five 
per cent of the dues for 1949 were 
reported paid, although dues invoices 
were not mailed until March and 
early April. The new basis was ap- 
proved by the membership at the 
open meeting of members and of the 
board held in Chicago in connection 
with the 1948 convention at the 
Stevens Hotel Nov. 6. 

A “confidential estimate of sales 
for 1948’ was made and on the re- 
sults of this survey the new basis 
of $6 a plant, plus $4 for each $25,000 
bracket of sales of goods manufac- 
tured in 1948 was approved by the 
executive committee and by the 
board of governors late in February. 
The new basis includes dues for 
membership in the American Insti- 
tute of Baking as well as for mem- 
bership in American Bakers Assn. 

Under the new basis, the ABA-AIB 
combined membership dues for a 
baker whose total sales of bakery 
foods manufactured in 1948 is, for 
example, $47,920, would be $6 for the 
plant, plus $8 for two $25,000 sales 
brackets, or a total of $14. The min- 
imum is $10 for a baker whose sales 
do not exceed $25,000—that is, $6 
for the plant and $4 for the sales 
bracket. 

Favorable comments of many 
members on the fairness of the new 
basis were reported to the board. 
It is an increase in dues for some 
members, mostly those who were not 
formerly paying dues to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, and a de- 
crease for others. 


ABA Treasurer Reports 


The board reviewed the finances 
of the association, for both the regu- 
lar activities and the Bakers of 
America Program. M. Lee Marshall, 
Continental Baking Co., New’ York, 
ABA treasurer, commented that the 
finances are in “good shape.” The 
financial statements of both depart- 
ments were approved. The program 
fund for the three years 1947, 1948 
and 1949 is now 95% paid. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, ABA president, report- 
ed on the association and its activi- 
ties and on Bakers of America Pro- 


gram, the smooth operation of the 
offices and the volume of work done 
in Chicago and in Washington. Of the 
new dues basis, he said, “It is one of 
the best forward steps. This change 
will spread more equally the burden of 
supporting the activities of ABA and 
will also give increased financial as- 
sistance to the American Institute 
of Baking.” On enrichment legisla- 
tion he said, “Your committee has 
been quietly watching legislation in 
several states and most particularly 
the activities of any group actively 
working for or against enrichment.” 

He reported that the Bakers of 
America Program story will be pre- 
sented to 5,000 bakers in 15 Cities. 
Reactions received are that some 
bakers believe one phase of the pro- 
gram does the most good, other bak- 
ers cite some other phase, he said. 

“It is my considered opinion that 
whatever the program is accomplish- 
ing is due not to one or two phases 
of the program, but rather to all of 
the phases working together har- 
moniously,” he said. “If nothing else, 
the Bakers of America Program has 
given the industry a unity of purpose 
that it never before enjoyed.” 

Mr. Vos recommended that every 
governor give his active as well as 
financial support to the Bakers of 
America Program; that Paul Zick- 
graff “will need the help of each 
governor” and “that each governor 
should assume the responsibility in 
his own region and in his own branch 
of increasing membership in Ameri- 
can Bakers Association.” 

Mr. Vos recommended that mem- 
bers of the Bakers of America pro- 
gram committee change from year 
to year, that the committee be com- 
posed of 10 members, six to be elect- 
ed by the planning committee, two 
each year for three-year terms; the 
other four to be: the ABA chairman, 
the ABA president, the AIB presi- 
dent and the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America president. This rec- 
ommendation was unanimously ap- 
proved by the board. 


Bread Hearing Reviewed 


The bread standards hearing in 
Washington was reviewed by Gerard 
R. Williams, Williams Baking Co., 
Scranton, Pa., who pointed out that 
the hearing will probably continue 
into June and even then it will be a 
year or more before any standards 
are issued. Strong criticism was made 
of the fact that the hearings are 
being used as the battleground for 
opposing forces of shortening and 
polyoxyethylene interests. Mr. Wil- 
liams was directed by the board of 
governors to make formal protest to 
the Food and Drug Commissioner 
and request that the hearings be 
confined to the proper objectives of 
establishing bread standards by sep- 
arating this controversy from the 
hearings. 

A report from Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, re- 
viewed the work of the national af- 
fairs committee and the Washington 
office. Particular emphasis was given 
to the present efforts on the wage- 
and-hour bill now before Congress, 
the effect on egg prices to bakers 
because of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s method of purchasing eggs 
to support prices and the continuing 
attempt to get sugar quotas increased 
to “realistic levels.” 


Mr. Vos reported on the proposed 
program for the Oct. 15-20 conven- 
tion to be held in Atlantic City. Two 
general sessions are planned, one on 
Monday, Oct. 17, and the other on 
Tuesday, Oct. 18. The Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry is planning 
a luncheon session Oct. 19, to which 
bakers will be invited. The annual 
bakers’ party will be held Oct. 19. 
Branch sessions will start Oct. 14, 
when the ABA wholesale cake branch 
will meet in order to avoid any con- 
flict with other branch sessions. 
Other branches will meet in the 
afternoons beginning Oct. 17. Dem- 
onstrations will be held on the rear 
of the stage. A registration fee will 
be charged both bakers and others. 
Already more than 3,000 Atlantic 
City hotel reservations have been 
received. Governors were reminded 
to urge bakers and others to make 
their hotel reservations soon. 


Exposition Progress Reported 

Mr. Williams, exposition committee 
chairman, reported that the policies 
approved by the board for the op- 
eration of the exposition jointly with 
the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
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ers Assn., are being followed. The 
American Bakers Assn. is the man- 
agement organization.”°Mr. Williams 
said that nearly 100,000 sq. ft. of 
exhibit space has been assigned or 
applied for to date, and that it is 
planned to open the street or lower 
level of the Atlantic City auditorium 
for additional exhibits. Tom Smith, 
serving as secretary of the exposi- 
tion committee, reported that nearly 
200 firms have applied for space. 
John D. Masterson, associate ABA 
staff member, reported his impres- 
sions of the auditorium and facilities 
at Atlantic City for an affair of this 
type, saying the building and the 
location are “ideal.” 

The governors saw a presentation 
by Gus L. Fay, Bakers of America 
field merchandising director. This 
slide-illustrated story on baked foods 
merchandising by grocers is being 
given in several sections of the coun- 
try and has received a great deal 
of favorable comment. 


Nominating Committee 

J. T. McCarthy, chairman, Fred 
L. Cobb, E.E. Kelley, Jr., Louis Gartt- 
ner and Ralph D. Ward were elect- 
ed by the board by written ballot as 
members of a committee to present 
nominations for officers and others 
to the governors’ meeting in Atlantic 
City in October. The committee has 
solicited suggestions for nomination 
from the membership. 


Paul Zickgraff to Head Drive 
to Raise Bakers’ Program Fund 


CHICAGO—Paul Zickgraff, Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Peoria, Ill., has been 
appointed coordinator of fund rais- 
ing for the Bakers of America. This 
was announced by the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers 
Assn., meeting here April 6, as an in- 
tensive drive for subscriptions to the 
greatly-expanded 1950-51 industry 
program got under way. 

In his new position, Mr. Zickgraff 
will act as liason between the pro- 
gram’s fund-raising committee and 
subscribers. He is taking a leave of 
absence from his Peoria business and 
will devote full time to the fund- 
raising job, which has been sched- 
uled for completion by Dec. 1. 

Meeting April 5, the planning com- 
mittee of the Bakers of America 








Program approved the addition of an- 
othef man to the program’s field 
merchandising staff. 


v ¥ 


14 Presentations Planned 


CHICAGO—The Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program is going “on the road” 
in April and May to present the story 
of the industry’s advertising, public 
relations, consumer education -and 
merchandising campaign to thous- 
ands of bakers in several parts of 
the country. 

The slide presentation is tentative- 
ly scheduled for screening before at 
least 14 regional, state and local 
bakers meetings. It is an up-to-date 
version of the presentation which 
was presented at last year’s Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago. 

Bakers in Missouri and Kansas 
will have an opportunity to see the 
presentation on April 11 at the joint 
convention of the Kansas and Mis- 
souri bakers’ associations. 

It will then go to the West Coast 
for screening at a special luncheon 
meeting of the Los Angeles bakers 
April 14 and one of San Francisco 
bakers April 15. On April 18 it will 
BE one of the highlights at the North- 
west Bakers Conference in Portland. 

The presentation also is scheduled 
as an important part of the program 
at the Illinois Bakers Assn. meeting, 
Peoria, April 20; Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., New Orleans, April 25; South- 
ern Bakers Assn., Memphis, May 3; 
Nebraska Bakers Assn., Omaha, May 
9; Southwest Bakers Assn., Albu- 
querque, May 8-10; Associated Bak- 
ers of Minnesota, Minneapolis, May 
9-10; Arkansas- Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn., Hot Springs, May 17; Iowa 
Bakers Assn., Des Moines, May 18; 
Texas Bakers Assn., Galveston,- May 
23, and the Associated RetaiJ Bakers 
of America, Milwaukee, May 23. 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“4 1SDOM 


QIA-CLUTERN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


~ Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











CARGILL 


guilt 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 











CRETE, NEB 





Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Bread Research 
Progress Reported 


in Australia 


LONDON — Reporting progress 
made by the Bread Research Institute 
of New South Wales, Australia, since 
its formation 18 months ago, Eric E. 
Bond, the director, reveals that the 
greatest problem confronting the or- 
ganization was that of laboratory 
accommodation in which to under- 
take flour and bread research. 

He reveals that the institute ex- 
pects to solve the problem by taking 
possession of the ground floor of a 
new building, now in the course of 
erection in Sydney, at the end of 
April. Later the institute will add a 
further two floors when necessary 
government permission is obtained. 
Upon completion of the, laboratories, 
information relating tothe quality 
of all ingredients used in ‘the manu- 
facture of bread will be issued at 
regular intervals as the basis of the 
organization’s advisory service. In the 
meantime, research work is under- 
taken at the laboratories of William 
Arnott, the Australian biscuit manu- 
facturer. 

When the new laboratory is avail- 
able Mr. Bond expects to be in a 
position to undertake, when required, 
a complete survey of the vitamin B: 
content of Australian bread without 
having to use the services of outside 
organizations. The principles upon 
which the organization is working 
were recommended by Dr. D. W. 
Kent-Jones, the British cereal chem- 
ist, who paid an advisory visit to Aus- 
tralia some time ago. 

Help in country areas is provided 
by the “traveling baker service,’ in 
the person of Stan Chilton, who has 
already covered the greater part of 
New South Wales as part of the 
assistance plan for members. 

Mr. Bond considers that the future 
holds promise for great advancement 
of the Bread Research Institute and 
he suggests that the best prepara- 
tion for this progress is to make the 
baking industry as technically secure 
as possible while, at the same time, 
providing by means of intensive re- 
search a way by which practical use 


“can be made of all modern develop- 


ments. 
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A. J. SEITZ NAMED TO 
U. P. EXECUTIVE POST 


NEW YORK—Ambrose J. Seitz, 
vice president of traffic for Union 
Pacific, was elected executive vice 
president at a meeting here of the 
railroad’s board of directors. 

At the same time the board elected 
William T. Burns, general freight 
traffic manager, to succeed Mr. Seitz 
as traffic vice president. 

Two other traffic department ap- 
pointments were announced at Union 
Pacific’s Omaha, Neb., headquarters. 
James R. MacAnally, assistant freight 
traffic manager, was named general 
freight traffic manager to succeed 
Mr. Burns and Norman B. Marvin, 
assistant to the traffic vice president, 
was promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager. 
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ALL-TIME MARKET RECORD 


American farmers marketed about 
31 billion dollars of products last 
year, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This was 3% 
above the previous year and prob- 
ably established an all-time record. 
Inasmuch as production expenses 
also were greater, net income was 
down slightly from the previous year. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can put aside your flour quality 
worries when you book SUNNY 
KANSAS. Bread made with SUNNY 
KANSAS always reflects the expert, 
milling and careful wheat selection be- 
hind this famous brand. Don’t forget, 
too, that the Millers National Adver- 
tising Program is a big sales help for 
bakers. Tie your merchandising to 


this $2,000,000 program. 



































THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL ” 






C@AENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


4515 S. Western Blud., Chicago 9, Ill. 
Plants at 





West Burlington, la. Chicago, Il. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
“BLODGETT’S” 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
a 


LA GRANGE 
MILL 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA | 


April 12, 1949 


HEAD INDIANA ASSOCIATION—Jack Payne (seated above at the 
left), Hampton Baking Co., Red Key, Ind., was elected president of the 
Indiana Bakers Assn., at that group’s recent convention in Indianapolis. 
Robert Wise (seated at the right), Dietzen’s Bakery, Anderson, Ind., was 
named vice president. Charles Ehlers (standing), Indianapolis, was 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


reelected secretary of the organization. 





$12 MILLION ALLOTTED 
FOR CANADIAN FARMERS 


TORONTO—Some 50,000 farmers 
living in areas of the prairie prov- 
inces where wheat yields were un- 
duly low in 1948 will receive more 
than $12 million under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farmers Assistance 
Act. Based on preliminary claims, 
Saskatchewan farmers will receive 
approximately 87% of the payments 
made under the act for the 1948 crop 
season. Payments fall into two classi- 
fications. Where the average wheat 
yield in a township is 4 bu. or less 
per acre, payment of $2.50 an acre 
is made on half the cultivated acre- 
age, the maximum amount payable 
being $500. Where the wheat yield in 
a township averages from 4.1 to 8 
bu. an acre, payment is made at the 
rate of $1.50 an acre on half the 


cultivated acreage up to a maximum 
of $300. 

Since the inception .of.the plan in 
1939 the total amount, expended has 
amounted to $102,295,683, including 
the payments being made on the 
1948 crop. A tax of 1% on the value 
of grain marketed by farmers is lev- 
ied as a contribution to the costs of 
payments. Up to March 31, 1948, 
more than $32 million has been col- 
lected under this levy, the difference 
between this amount and the pay- 
ments made under the act . having 
been supplied by the treasury. 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mruutne Co., Inman, Kan. 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Keneas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 


Flour Millers 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


“WINGOLD” 


Wuirte Rye 
Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


FLOURS 


Wheat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA” 


Rye Flours 
Mepium Ryeg 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


of ‘Dependable Quality 


“STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark Rye 


SpectiaL Mepium Rye 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mevrum-Fine 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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- LONDON—One result of the de- 
‘¢line in wheat prices may be the low- 
‘ering of the British flour extraction 
rate, at present standing at 85%. 
Basing their forecast on the im- 
‘proved world wheat supply position, 
‘traders point out that if the Inter- 
ational Wheat Agreement is ratified 
by the governments concerned, Brit- 
‘ain’s yearly imports will show a con- 
siderable increase over each of the 
two previous years. The annual fig- 
ure scheduled for importation under 
the agreement is 177,068,000° bu., 
compared with 158,015,056 in 1948 
and 156,575,022 in 1947. Trade ob- 
servers consider that even if the pact 
is not ratified Britain and the other 
importing countries will still be able 
to obtain increased supplies of grain 
at less cost than before. 


See Drop to 80% 


In view of the potential increase 
in wheat supplies, it is forecast by 
London market men that the govern- 
ment will be compelled to lower the 
extraction rate between now and the 
next harvest. The current rate of 
85% is expected to drop in two 
stages, first to 824%.% and then to 
80%. When the latter figure is 
reached there is a possibility, if the 
precedent established in 1946 is fol- 
lowed, that flour importers will be 
allowed to return to the system of 
separate distribution of imported 
flour, a move already advocated by 
prominent importers. 

Not only would the reduction en- 
able bakers to produce a more satis- 
factory loaf, but it would allow feed- 
ers to obtain greater supplies of mill- 
feed which are urgently required to 
implement the livestock expansion 
program. 

Some traders have expressed criti- 
cism of the clause in the agreement 
which states that flour may be sub- 
stituted for wheat if agreed between 
buyer and seller and that disputes 
should be referred to an Internation- 
al Wheat Council. Representative 
traders forecast that such an ar- 
rangement may lead to much acri- 
monious discussion and in. view of 
the uncertainty shown, the position 
is considered to be far from satisfac- 
tory. 

Explains Position 

Britain imported 783,411 tons of 
flour in the 12 months ended Feb. 
28, 1949, the main supplying coun- 
tries being Canada and Australia. 
Questioned on the subject in the 
House of Commons; John Strachey, 
minister of food, agreed that it would 
have been preferable to import the 
whole grain in order that the result- 
ing millfeed would be available to 
supplement supplies for British live- 
Stock producers, but he pointed out 
that it was necessary to take a pro- 
Portion of flour, as was always done 
before the war. 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE. PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Lowering of Flour Extraction 
Rate Held Possible in Britain 


However, the present position is 
determined by the capacity of the 
British milling industry and until 
greater progress is made in the build- 
ing of new mills and the restoration 
of plants damaged during the war, 
some proportion of British consump- 
tion will have to be imported. Ob- 
servers point out that the present 
shortage of steel and other building 
materials, as well as of manpower, 
precludes much progress being made 
at present. All rebuilding of this na- 
ture has to be done under govern- 
ment license and since the highest 
priority is given to house building, 
there is little likelihood of any major 
developments at present. 
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WIDESPREAD RAINS, SNOWS 
BRIGHTEN WHEAT PROSPECT 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Wide- 
spread rain and snow in the western 
portion of Kansas early this month 
went far to heighten the prospects 
for a good winter wheat crop this 
year, the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. said this week. Last year 
the government estimate for Kansas 
was 231 million bushels on 13.2 mil- 
lion harvested acres, C. E. Skiver, 
association director, stated, and pres- 
ent indications are that there will 
bea few more acres for harvest. 
The crop looks much better now 
than it did a year ago at this time, 
he said. 

Damage across the eastern edge 
of the western wheat belt was more 
serious than expected at first, the 
association reports. Damage reports 
come from the north central coun- 
ties of Smith and Jewell and extend 
southeastward across the state. Some 
estimates are around 10%, but others 
are somewhat higher. 

Conditions for proper tillering 
seem very good this April, Mr. Skiver 
declared. It appears that with fair 
weather continuing this month, fa- 
vorable thickness of stands should 
result. 
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MARVIN LORENSON NAMED 
AACC SECTION CHAIRMAN 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists met at the Hotel 
President April 6 for an election of 
officers and to discuss plans for at- 
tending the national convention. 

Marvin Lorenson, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was elected 
chairman of.the section, succeeding 
Kenneth Fee, Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. Vice chairman is Elmer 
Modeer, Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and secretary-treasurer, Donald 
DuBois, Doty Technical Laboratories, 
Kansas City. 

The section is contemplating re- 
serving a special car to make the 
trip to the AACC convention in New 
York in May. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ECA POLICY ON COMMISSIONS 


WASHINGTON—Payment of com- 
missions to foreign agents of sup- 
pliers of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration financed commodities 
has been revised to make ECA dol- 
lars go farther in promoting Euro- 
pean recovery, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce reports. Suppliers will 
follow the regular practice of paying 
commissions to their foreign agents. 
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Where such commissions are included 
in the purchase price of the com- 
modities and services paid for by 
ECA, the dollar amount of the com- 
missions will accrue to the treasury 
of the participating country. The for- 
eign agent will receive an equal 
amount in the local currency of the 
country. In this way the agents who 
are nationals of the countries making 
the purchases will be paid commis- 
sions in francs, lira, pounds, or other 
local currencies, instead of dollars. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN KANSAS WHEAT 
OUTLOOK REPORTED GOOD 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—A local 
elevator company reports that wheat 
is in generally good condition and 
has sufficient moisture to carry on 
for quite some time. 

Recent chilly weather has retarded 
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the possibility of too rapid growth, 
but the company makes the observa- 
tion that late, cold springs are the 
best for winter wheat in this area. 
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COARSE GRAIN MARKETING 
BILL READ IN MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG — First reading of a 
bill making the Canadian Wheat 
Board the only marketing agency for 
coarse grains in Manitoba was given 
in the legislature here last week. 
The bill is in the form of comple- 
mentary legislation regarding the 
federal government’s coarse grain 
marketing act passed last year. Com- 
plementary legislation has already 
been approved in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. 

It is anticipated that the bill be- 
fore the Manitoba legislature will 
be dealt with completely by April 16. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








| es a Chinaman, we are an ancestor 
worshipper, too. Except that our in- 
terest is centered on the forebears of the 
wheats that we grind for IMPERIAL 
and VELVET flours. We want only the 
varieties of that which have proved their 
baking merits. That’s why our country 
wheat buyers, just before each harvest, 
survey of wheat 
Then when 
harvest begins we know exactly where 
and what to purchase. And that’s why 
and VELVET bake so 


make a “grass roots” 
farms in their localities. 


IMPERIAL 
well, 














The 


MILLING CO. 





WALNUT CREEK 


¢ GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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GRASSHOPPER SURVEY—tThe series of photographs above shows the 
procedure employed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture in making its 
field survey on grasshopper infestation. Three surveys are made each year— 
the egg count shown above is the most important. Here Robert L. Shotwell, 
entomologist, breaks open the clod he has just cut from the soil to count 
the egg pods, which are long slim egg deposits thrust down. into the soil 
by the female. Mr. Shotwell is hunting the differential and «two-striped 
hoppers here, which favor the more heavily-sodded areas of a field, usually 
along its margins. In the second photograph he is looking for the lesser 
migratory grasshopper, which likes to lay its eggs in stubblefields and soil- 


WASHINGTON — Surveys com- 
pleted during the past year by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in- 
dicate that the U.S. will have se- 
rious outbreaks of grasshoppers in 
nearly all states in the upper Missis- 
sippi River Valley and west, with the 
exception of the Pacific Northwest, 
the department said recently. 

Natural control factors of weather 
or disease may come to the rescue of 
farmers this spring, USDA pointed 
out, but the department is readying 
every available weapon that can be 
used against the hoppers and will 
bring it into the fight to save grass- 
lands and crops. Entomologists point 
out that they have noticed increases 
in grasshopoer abundance since 1947. 
The last big year for hopper infes- 
tation was 1940, and plagues have 
usually been the worst about every 
10 years. 


hopper belt. Outbreaks of less inten- 
sity may occur, however, in’ nearly 
every state west of the Mississippi 
River, except in the far Northwest. 
Spots of considerable infestation. have 
developed in irrigated sections of 


USDA Readies Fight . 
Against 
Grasshoppers 


Very Severe Infestations 


April 12, 1949 


blown fence rows. Mr. Shotwell uses a converted scoop shovel to take the 
proper sample, then, in the third photograph, he sifts the samples ani 
records the number of egg pods left on the screen as an infestation per 
square foot. Each species of grasshopper has its own favorite egg-laying spot, 
which calls for individual sampling tools and procedures. In some places, 
such as bare spots in alfalfa fields and soddy pastures, egg pods may be 
exposed for the count by merely shaving off the surface of the ground with 
a trowel ground to a sharp edge, as Mr. Shotwell demonstrates in the picture 
at the right. In an infested area, the egg pods can then be tabulated as they 
lie directly beneath the sod. 


of Oregon and California. This species 
has only recently reached areas of 
cultivation, after a long history of 
migration in central Nevada, where 
it has caused little farm damage. 

Grasshopper outbreaks are far 


the early settlers’ crops. Annual sur- 
veys by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and cooperating agencies 
now eliminate the element of surprise 
from these outbreaks \by providing 
information for official forecasts of 
where, when, and how many hoppers 
may be expected each year. 

New insecticides and new equip- 
ment for applying them over wide 
tracts of land, from the ground and 
from the air, are available for keep- 
ing young hoppers from spreading 
very far from their hatching grounds. 
When the outbreak is too big to be 
met by farmers alone, federal and 
state agencies launch large-scale con- 
trol campaigns. The 1948 surveys 
show that grasshoppers by the bil- 
lions are to be expected in wide 
areas of the U.S. in 1949, 


Grasshopper surveys are made 


Serious Plagues Seen 
Infestations are expected to be es- 
pecially severe in eastern Montana, 
Wyoming and Colorado, in western 
Nebraska and Kansas and in Texas. 
These states are in the area usually 
considered to be the major grass- 


Expected in 


Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. 

Egg beds of a single species cover 
more than 100,000 acres in north- 
western Nevada and adjacent areas 


Plain States 


less terrifying today than they were 
in the seventies, when swarms of “‘lo- 
custs,” as they were called in those 
days, swooped down in great clouds, 
with no advance warning, to devour 


three times a year. The first, in late 
summer, shows where adults of va- 
rious species are concentrated, so 
that entomologists know where to 
look for eggs in the second survey, 
which is the most important index to 
the next year’s brood. A third survey 
the following spring or early summer 











SURVEY FINDINGS CHARTED—In the first photograph above is shown 
the end result of Mr. Shotwell’s field survey—a clod of earth filled with the 
tiny capsules that denote grasshopper egg pods containing as many as 100 
eggs each, In the second picture the tabulation of the egg survey is started; 
the count on egg pods in a certain number of fields and places in those 
fields in each infested county is recorded. From these records each area 
receives a rating from 1 for a normal infestation to 5 for a very heavy one. 
These ratings are converted into percentages of infestation, and is one of the 
factors used in estimating the extent of the grasshopper infestation to be 
expected. The photograph shows percentages being tabulated for an Iowa 





county. In the third photograph, maps showing the degree and extent of 
infestation are prepared from the numerical ratings for each county in 
the infested areas. Cross hatching on a map of the U.S. shows the degree of 
grasshopper infestation in every part of the country where federal and state 
control measures are necessary to protect crops from grasshopper damage. 
The map shown at the far right serves as a guide in planning hopper control 
before the infestation gets beyond control. Here, W. L. Popham, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, USDA, points to 
one of the areas spotted throughout the western U.S. which is expected 
to be subjected to a very severe grasshopper infestation in 1949. 
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_ shows when eggs reach the hatching 
"stage, thus pointing out where great- 
‘est grasshopper damage may be ex- 





pril 12, 1949 


and providing a time table for 
trol measures in those places. 


Survey Procedure 
Grasshopper egg surveyors count 


‘the egg pods in a certain number of 


places in a certain number of fields 
in each county where hoppers are a 
serious economic pest. The eggs are 
in long, slim pods—sometimes as 
many as 100. to the pod—thrust down 
into the soil by the female. The 
method of sampling depends on the 
kind of grasshoppers in the area be- 
ing surveyed. Each species has its 
own favorite egg-laying spots, which 
call for individual sampling tools 
and procedures. 

In stubblefields and _soil-blown 
fence rows, where the lesser migra- 
tory grasshopper likes to lay its eggs, 
the surveyor uses a converted scoop 
shovel, with the sides turned up and 
blade sharpened to take a sample 
3 in. deep, 6 in. wide and a foot long. 
He sifts two one-half square foot 
samples of surface dirt through a 
galvanized iron wire screen and re- 
cords the number of egg pods left 
on the screen 4s so many per square 
foot. 

In more heavily sodded locations 
—usually along field margins—fa- 
vored by the differential and the 


SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 


IGLEHEART’$ DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 





two-striped hoppers, egg pods are 
brought to light by cutting out pieces 
of sod, with a sharp, stiff spade or 
shovel, to a depth of 3 in., and sepa- 
rating the egg pods from among the 
plant roots. The count on these 
eggs is recorded as so many pods 
per square foot. 

In some places, such as bare spots 
in alfalfa fields and soddy pasturés, 
the egg pods may be exposed for the 
count merely by shaving off the sur- 
face of the ground with a short ma- 
son’s trowel ground to a razor sharp 
edge. 

Some grasshoppers lay their eggs 
among single-stalk plants, like sweet- 
clover, sunflowers, and dandelions, 
or among isolated clumps of bunch- 
grass, such as pigeongrass or foxtail, 
wheatgrass and sandbur. These egg 
pods are scooped up, sifted from the 
soil and recorded in the same manner 
as pods found in stubblefields. 

Each field or other area surveyed 
for grasshopper eggs receives a nu- 
merical rating based on the results of 
the survey—l1 for a normal infesta- 
tion; 2 for a light infestation; 3 for 
a moderate infestation; 4 for a heavy 
infestation; 5 for a very heavy infes- 
tation. By means of a special conver- 
sion table, these ratings are trans- 
lated into percentages of infestation. 
The average of these percentages in 
any one county is the county percent 
factor. This factor is used as one 
guide in estimating the’ amount of 
grasshopper bait or other materials 
needed to control the hoppers ex- 


‘pected to develop from the eggs 


known ‘to be in the ground. Other 
factors considered in making this 
estimate include local conditions of 
weather and topography, the acreage 
of crops susceptible to grasshopper 
damage, and the past history of the 
county in controlling similar hopper 
outbreaks. 

Maps that show the degree and 
extent of infestation are prepared 
from the numerical ratings. The col- 
ors green, yellow, blue and red have 
been assigned the ratings of 2, 3, 4 
and 5, respectively. Each rating is 
spotted on a large U.S. map in its 
proper color. Then the pattern for 
the infestation map is drawn in, us- 
ing the colored spots as guides. The 
completed map, together with sup- 
plementary information, serves as a 
guide to Federal and State officials 
in planning for the coming grasshop- 
per control campaign. 
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No coupons 


No extra packing 

or shipping 

No trouble or bother 
for the dealer 


Each bag a ready-made 
apron 


A perfect premium 
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FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
¢ 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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‘The Choice of the og He Hard V Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER —Like the 
ballads, tales and riddles inherited 
from past centuries, nursery rhymes 
constitute an important phase of lit- 
erature. Their writers, sometimes 
called the nonsense poets, are gen- 
erally unknown. Perhaps no little 
portion of their success in capturing 
their readers’ interest down to the 
present day lies in their adeptness in 
having simply presented fundamental 
physical situations with a psychic 
slant. For example: 


When Jack’s a very good boy, 

He shall have cakes and a custard; 
But when he does nothing but cry, 
He shall have nothing but mustard. 


E. Maria Gordon, a Minneapolis ar- 
tist, has made a number of pictures, 
using nursery rhyme lore as back- 
ground, always selecting one of the 
many subjects found in such litera- 
ture touching upon product and leg- 
end of miller and baker. The rhyme 
that is illustrated on the cover of this 
issue is one of the less common to 
children’s recollections of this day. 
The original from which the black- 
and-white halftone was made is in 
water color. Quoted fully the jingle 
reads: 


The lion and the unicorn 

Were fighting for the crown; 
The lion beat the unicorn 

All round about the town. 


Some gave them white bread, 
And some gave them brown; 

Some gave them plum cake, 
And sent them out of town. 


In her nursery rhyme series Miss 
Gordon follows the lead of an English 
artist, Henry Matthew Brock, who 
has provided a number of colored 
cover designs for this journal, using 
the more familiar of the mill-and- 
baker rhymes, notably “Simple Si- 
mon,” “The Queen of Hearts,” “Blow, 
Wind, Blow,” “Good King Arthur,” 
and “Pat-a-Cake, Pat-a-Cake, Bak- 
er’s Man.” 

e®ee 


A newshound finds that while the 
U.S. is financing the export of more 
than 25,000 tractors to western 


Europe this year, 1,000 perfectly 
good new tractors are rusting outside 
the Italian factories that made them. 
Comments the pesky newspaperman 
—one of the kind that is so irritable 
to powers that be in government: 
“Such distortion of a sane economic 
exchange of goods between one coun- 
try and another is natural and inevit- 
able when trade possibilities remain 
unexploited until some committee 
finds out about them.” The sentence 
would have been improved both in 
fact and in force if this phrase had 
been inserted: “when governments 
go into business.” 


J & & A while back something was 
said on these pages about the great 
plan of Thomas D. Campbell, the 
Montana bonanza farmer, for put- 
ting the deserts of North Africa 
back into wheat production. Once 
this region fed not only itself but 
the major part of the Roman Empire. 
Campbell says it must and can again 
become a_=e granary for hungry 
Europe. % % J With wheat sur- 
pluses again imminent in this coun- 
try it is a bit hard to see why Mon- 
tana’s 65,000-acre wheat producer 
should think of building up the for- 
eign competition, but apparently he 
does. Harper’s Magazine tells all 
about the scheme and about Camp- 
bell in its March issue. Its author, 
Joseph Kinsey Howard, lays the his- 
torical background with references 
to one of the greatest literary en- 
terprises of all time—Mago’s 32- 
volume treatise on farming in Carth- 
age, a work inspired and paid for 
by the Roman senate, which aimed 
to persuade colonists to go back to 
work on the African soil. This trea- 
tise, says Mr. Howard, “was the first 
known agricultural study which 
would now rate the adjective ‘scien- 
tific,” and the first ever written 
about growing cereals on ‘dry’ land.” 
After the work had been translated 
into Latin from the ancient Punic 
idiom of Carthage it became the 
basis for a vast agricultural litera- 
ture. & J 4% EROSION AND NEG- 
LECT had taken a heavy toll in the 
fields of Italy. Writes Mr. Howard: 
“Farmers drawn off to fight the em- 
pire’s wars came home to find the 
productivity of their land so reduced 
that they could not survive, and they 
fled to the cities. In this crisis the 
new provinces could save Rome 
from’ starvation; Carthage had be- 
come the wealthiest state of the 
ancient world partly by virtue of 
its discovery of a method of large- 
scale production on semi-arid land. 
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The secret was the power factor— 
the use of large numbers of slave 
workers. Carthage industrialized ag- 
riculture.” And now along comes 
Tom Campbell and proposes to re- 
peat—this time with the internal 
combustion engine and large-scale 
planning. 
eee 

Agricultural research has been well 
coordinated in the U.S.—not so well 
as it might be perhaps, but better 
than in any other country. During 
the last few years, our people have 
benefited enormously from it. Yet, in 
my judgment, we are simply on the 
threshold of far greater advances, 
provided we emphasize and strength- 
en this coordination. Above all, our 
research should be directed at sus- 
tained production and not splintered 
into separate objectives of “conser- 
vation” and “production” or, within 
production, according to individual 
commodities—Dr. Charles E. Kel- 
logg, Chief of the Division of Soil 
Survey, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

e®ee 


The pages of history tell us that 
there’s nothing new in price fixing, 
or attempts at it. An instance, among 
the many, comes to attention in 
Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker’s his- 
torical account of New York's Tories 
in the Revolutionary War (“Father 
Knickerbocker Rebels,” Scribners). 
Mr. Wertenbaker writes: “General 
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ESTERDAY, JODAY ¢ JOMORROW 


Robertson made the experiment, tried 
with such doubtful success in present 
times, of putting a ceiling on prices. 
Since so many complaints that bread 
was ‘extravagantly high’ had reached 
him, he said, he had decided to fix 
the price of a loaf made of the finest 
flour and weighing three pounds and 
four ounces at 14 coppers. Those who 
charged more were to be arrested, 
and ‘the bread in their possession 
. . . given to the poor.’ To what ex- 
tent this order was obeyed we do not 
know, but there is reason to believe 
there were many under the counter 
sales to those who had the money. 
There were hundreds of poor persons 
who were glad to get the less palat- 
able, but cheaper, ship bread which 
Francis Marschalk offered for sale 
at his store on Broad Street, opposite 
the post office.” 


x * * 


GREAT ART 


Now once more the greatest 

Of all artists, Spring— 

Of a certainty, inspired— 

Is exhibiting 

His own masterpieces, 

Petaled hedgerow-framed. 

Those who come to view them— 

Each rightfully world-famed— 

Stand—no finer tribute— 

In a wordless hush 

Before incomparable beauty 
caught 

In pigments by a brush. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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This cartoon, reproduced from The Northwestern Miller of 25 years ago, 
suggests a current conundrum—will the International Wheat Agreement 
become today’s politico-economic Eliza? 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


public, which is using the prod- 

ucts of the milling industry, 
‘annot expect a sanitary food prod- 
ict. 

The activities of the Food and 
Drug Administration have become 
increasingly strong in the past few 
years since that department became 
armed with a broader interpretation, 
Section 402 (a) (4), which states 
that a food is adulterated if it is 
packed, processed or held under con- 
ditions whereby it may have become 
contaminated. 

That section of the law didn’t seem 
to bother the cereal industry until 
recently. However, it is being used 
extensively now. It might amaze a 
number of millers to learn how often 
the Food and Drug Administration 
has used this section. It might be 
enlightening to glance at the publica- 
tion “Notices of Judgment Under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act.” 

The milling industry has been mak- 
ing a serious effort in the past few 
years to whip itself into shape. Sani- 
tation schools, sponsored by the Mill- 
ers National Federation, the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
and the American Institute of Bak- 
ing have been held in every key cen- 
ter in the U.S. These schools and 
short courses have been exception- 
ally well attended, and a wealth of 
material has been carried back home 
by millers, chemists and mill manage- 
ment. 

Therein lies a great share of the 
trouble. This information has been 
merely carried home and filed away. 
Granted the majority of mills today 
are in better sanitary conditions than 
they were even two years ago, but 
still only a minority of the mills are 
even approaching conditions that 
could be called sanitary. Sanitation 
has become a major factor in the 
industry. It is a fact that can not 
continue to be treated as a step- 
child, a necessary evil, or something 
to be played with until more press- 
ing matters present themselves. 

The millers do not want to find 
themselves in the embarrassing situ- 
ation that an allied industry was 
Placed in recently. The newspapers 
happened to stumble upon the fact 
that certain members of this indus- 
try were cited by the Food and Drug 


if Dionne no reason why the 





By M. S. Buckley 


Industrial Fumigant Co. 


Administration for manufacturing un- 
sanitary food products. The newspa- 
pers then began a series of editorials 
demanding names and facts, result- 
ing in establishments closing, either 
by choice or by force. Terrific loss 
of business was felt by those named. 
This loss in one case ran as high 
as 27 to 28% as a direct result of 
the unfavorable publicity. 

The purpose of this article is not 
to frighten millers, but to impress 
upon them the vital necessity for the 
establishment of a sound and work- 
able program of flour mill sanita- 
tion. A sanitation program can be 
put into effect in any mill and made 
to function, but it will require con- 
tinual daily effort. It is not some- 
thing that can be practiced for a 
couple of weeks and gradually neg- 


lected, or can it be made to work 
by merely thinking about what you 
are going to do next week. 

This article is intended primarily 
for those mills which do not have 
in their employ a sanitation special- 
ist. An attempt will be made to im- 
part practical information about in- 
secticides, sanitation methods and in- 
spections, whereby they may estab- 
lish their own sanitation programs 
and make such a program a practical 
and integral part of the milling op- 
eration. 

Before setting up a program of cor- 
rective measures in the mill, it is 
necessary to know just where to start. 
Therefore, the first consideration is 
the establishment of a routine in- 
spection program of the entire plant. 
With the aid of these inspections 


INSECT COUNT IN FLOUR MILL 


Name of Mill 


Town 





Date. 





Taken By. 





AFTER TREATMENT 





Adult Larvae 
# Dead | # Dead 
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Wheat Stream Elev. Boot 








Wheat Screening Elev. Boot 








1st Break Elev. Boot 
2nd Break Elev. Boot . 
3rd Break Elev. Boot | 


























4th Break Elev. Boot 





5th Break Elev. Boot 





Shorts Elev. Boot 
Sizing Elev. Boot 
Ist Tailings Elev. Boot 

















1st Middlings Elev. Boot 





2nd Middlings Elev. Boot 





3rd Middlings Elev. Boot 





4th Middlings Elev. Boot 








5th Middlings Elev. Boot 





Low Grade Flour Elev. Boot 





Clear Flour Elev. Boot 





Patent Flour Elev. Boot 





Clear Flour Rebolt Reel Stream 





Patent Flour Rebolt Reel Stream 





Purifier to Sizing Roll 





Purifier to Tailing Roll 





Purifier to Middlings Roll 











Average all Streams 























Reproduced above is a standard form suggested for use in periodic flour 


mill inspections. Such records are useful. 








Modern Concepts of Flour Mill Sanitation 





and their reports, a check can be 
kept on the over-all condition of the 
mill, and at the same time serve to 
note the progress which has~ been 
made toward attaining perfection. 


Inspection Must Be Thorough 


These inspections should not be 
made by taking a hurried trip through 
the mill; rather they should be a 
detailed and thoroughly investigated 
inspection of every department. The 
results of these inspections should 
be put down in the form of a written 
report that shows the floor-by-floor 
observations of the inspector. The 
primary reason for making these in 
written form is that they will serve 
as a check in following up the prog- 
ress made in correcting: or eliminat- 
ing bad situations. 

How is the inspection made? The 
first thing to consider is the outside 
conditions of the plant. Check the 
surroundings for the presence of junk 
piles which may serve as rodent har- 
borages; observe the _ conditions 
around the area where wheat is un- 
loaded; watch out for signs of ro- 
dent burrows; see that the grain 
doors are stacked on racks which 
are at least 18 in, above the ground; 
and see that the trash which will 
of necessity accumulate during a 
day’s operation is cleaned up. Make 
it a point to have all the wheat which 
may be spilled on the ground re- 
moved so that it will not provide 
food for rats and mice. 

Moving away from this area, make 
an exacting study of the foundation 
of the mill buildings. Make note of 
every break or hole through which 
rodents may gain entrance to the 
buildings. Any holes which are % in. 
or larger in diameter are sufficient- 
ly large to permit these pests to 
enter. Check closely those places 
where wires, pipes, etc., enter the 
building, as too frequently the holes 
through which water or steam pipes, 
drain pipes or conduits enter the 
building are roughly hewn and pro- 
vide entryways for rodents. Make 
notes to have the specific holes 
plugged at once. In covering up such 
places permanently so as to pre- 
vent re-entry, it is necessary to fill 
the hole with chips of glass, bits of 
wadded up hardware cloth or steel 
wool before cementing it up, particu- 
larly if this hole in question is an 
(Continued on page 22a) 
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Homemakers Look. 


to You for 
ENRICHED 
FLOUR 


Stocks are 


carried at 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rahway, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dallas, Texas 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PROTEIN 


body tissues 











To help build and 


maintain healthy 


NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 


healthy and 


prevents 


pellagra 
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Every bag of enriched flour that leaves your 
mill becomes a vital part of America’s program 
for better health through better nutrition. In 
your enriched flour, the families in your trade 
areas get 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


Your enriched product brings to American 
families not only protein and food energy, but 
also vitamin B,, riboflavin, niacin, and iron, 
in the most economical form. This means that 
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your product—enriched flour—takes its place 
as an important source of improved nutrition. 

Bread has always been the traditional “staff 
of life.” Today, with enrichment, bread leads 
the way in the march toward better nutrition. 

People are seeing, again and again, the six 
flags of enrichment—the symbols of improved 
nutritional values in enriched flour. Establish 
your mill as headquarters for enriched flour. 
“Enriched” on your product tells people that 
your flour meets the challenge of better 
nutrition. 


FOOD ENERGY 


VITAMIN B, 


(Thiamine) For 
healthy nerves, 


normal appetite 


To sustain the pace 


oh Mailele (saa Mi alale| 


IRON 


Helps build the red 
blood needed for 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 
vitamin for 


children’s growth 





health 


For Enrichment Needs 


Look to MERCK 


























MERCK & CO., Inc. 4 
New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 


ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 


because Merck Mixtures assure you of ac- 
curacy and convenience. Merck knows 
millers’ problems — and Merck knows 
vitamins. These mixtures were developed 
in the same Merck Laboratories that 
pioneered in the research and large-scale 
production of thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, and other important vitamins. 


ing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
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Gyrating Sifters— 
Old and New 


By A. M. Marsh 





U.S. from Europe in 1895. It 

was a wide departure in the 
means of sifting and grading in flour 
mills; and, like many things new it 
was not a welcome comer. But there 
are always those who are willing to 
try something new. The urge is there 
to see if a better way can be had to 
accomplish an end, and in this case 
the coming of the Plansifter was no 
exception. 

It was soon discovered that this 
new gyrating type of machine really 
had merit. Those who had passed 
up the opportunity to take on the 
American rights of the Plansifter be- 
gan to work on methods to see how 
they could build a competing ma- 
chine without infringing upon the 
Plansifter system. Sifters with va- 
rious means of traveling the stock 
Over a series of sieves soon reached 
the market. All of the new machines, 
however, used the principle of gy- 
rating motion. The big difference 
was in the arrangement of the sieves 
in order to make the various separa- 
tions, and different methods to sup- 
port the sieve box, some from above 
and some from below. 

Many of these various methods 
have» been discarded because of one 
fault or another, or from changes in 
manufacturing methods which. came 
about by increased labor costs and 
which more or less necessitated a 
design that would lend itself to stand- 
ardization of parts, and which could 
be manufactured on a_ production 
basis. In other words, manufacturers 
wanted to get away from the tailor 
made type of machine. 

Out of all this—the time and ex- 
perience—sifter or bolter designs set- 
tled down to three distinct types 
of machines. First: The Plansifter 
which started one of the revolution- 
ary changes in our flour milling sys- 


4 hs PLANSIFTER invaded the 





Fig. 1—The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
Plansifter, shown above, is a good 
example of the early models built by 
U.S. manufacturers. 


. Second: The Universal Bolter type 
of machine which was brought out 
by the E. P. Allis Co. in 1896. 
Third: The Square type of Sifter 
which is very popular at the present 








Fig. 2—The original type of Universal 
Bolter is shown above. The machine 
is suspended in a wooden frame with 
metal hanger rods equipped with 
spiral springs at the top and ball- 
and-soeket joints at the bottom. 


time, and is built by several build- 
ers but all using the same sieve sys- 
tem. 





eS as rat oA a tame ae 


Fig. 3—The Nordyke & Marmon 
Square Sifter with wood reed hang- 
ers. 


Old catalogs or literature on some 
of the early designs are fast disap- 
pearing. Memories of them are fad- 
ing, and yet some of the features of 
these early machines were of sound 
engineering and have endured the 
test of time. 

With a new generation taking hold 
of our milling operations and a new 
cycle of milling changes already 
here, there is bound to be some 
searching for better ways to accom- 
plish the exacting standards of pres- 
ent day milling. Something might be 
said to prevent someone from cover- 
ing ground already gone over. It is 
not uncommon to see efforts for im- 
provement going over ground already 
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covered. The most convincing expe- 
rience in this regard is when one 
thinks he has a new idea and at- 
tempts to cover it with a patent. 

Some of the early features of de- 
sign were sound and are still in use. 
Some have been discarded on account 
of being impractical and others on 
account of cost—either to build or 
to maintain, or to keep pace with 
changes in the milling industry. 

Flour production now has a prob- 
lem not encountered in the early 
days of gyrating machines. We now 
have keener competition, higher la- 
bor costs, infestation problems, pack- 
aging problems never heard of a few 
years ago, to say nothing of quality 
control. In 1892, according to a re- 
port of the Journal of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Carl 
Haggenmacher installed a Plansifter 
in one of the Minneapolis mills. It 
was a radical change in the sifting 
and grading of stock in a flour mill. 
It is only natural that the then ex- 
isting mill builders were very much 
concerned about the acceptance of 
‘the new machine. 

In passing we might mention that 
in those days there were many 
mill builder names that we hardly 
hear any more except when we visit 
some of our older plants and see 
such names as John T. Noye, The 
Case Co., The Alfree Co., The Miesel 
Co., Thomas McFeeley, Willford & 
Northway, and others stencilled on 
the machines. 

Some builders built only machines 
of a type such as the George T. 
Smith Purifiers, many of whose ma- 
chines are still operating, . which 
causes one to wonder about progress 
in the methods of flour making. 
George T. Smith has been out of 
business for about 50 years. Is it 
because mill builders have not de- 
veloped machines enough better to 
justify their cost? 

Ther'Plansifter is well known to 
the U.S. miller. Its principle of the 
level sieve with carriers or flights 
to propel the stock over the screen 
surface has endured and is even yet 
preferred by many, and is the uni- 
versally accepted machine in Europe. 

The method of keeping the mesh 
open or the cloth cleaning method 
was that of circulating locust seeds, 








Fig. 4—Shown ‘above is a Plansifter 
of European manufacture. This sifter 
was equipped with a traveling brush- 
type cloth cleaners which were pro- 
pelled by the motion of the machine. 


wheat or corn over the bolting sys- 
tem with the stock and by means of 
a coarse screen at the tail of the 
system and return the seeds to the 
head of the system again. This sys- 
tem is still in use and preferred by 
many. 

Some European manufacturers 
have now adopted traveling brushes 
of one form or another to replace 
the circulating seed system. Many 
looked upon the seed system of cloth 
cleaning as producing a forced bolt- 
ing system inasmuch as the quantity 
of seeds circulated could be con- 
trolled. 

American manufacturers, for the 
most part, have continued to use 
some form of a movable body carried 
on a coarse screen and depending on 
the gyrating motion of the machine 
to operate it to keep the mesh open. 


The traveling brush mechanisms 
used on some European machines re- 
quired considerable rigging and has 
not been adopted by millers in this 
country. The system would be very 
expensive in the U.S. because of its 
many intricate parts, all depending 
upon the motion of the machine to 
propel them. 

The Plansifter was originally sup- 
ported by metal rods and had a defi- 
nite crank pin motion with counter 
weight balance wheel to compensate 
for the weight of the sieve box. Metal 
rod supports gave way to wood reéd 
supports which is one of the features 
that has endured. 

In this age of steel and alloy met- 
als, some engineers seem to think the 
wood rod supports are old fashioned; 
but when they come to understand 
its problem and its history, working 
for years without lubrication and lit- 
tle attention they were usually will- 
ing to go along with the wood reeds. 

The Universal Bolter was a de- 
cided change in the principle of mak- 
ing separations in carrying out a 
flow as applied to a gyrating ma- 
chine. In 1895 the Universal Bolter 
was developed. I might mention, how- 
ever, that 1896 was the oldest date 
that I could find on Universal Bolter 
drawings at the Allis-Chalmers plant. 
The early. machines had a definite 
crank motion which later gave way 
to the self-balancing or—as we now 
call it—the free-swinging type of 
machine. The Universal Bolter might 
be considered among the first of the 
high machines; that is, a type of 
machine that used less floor space 
but obtained its sieve area in great- 
er height. The objection to the early 
fixed-throw machines was the diffi- 
culty of balancing them..so they 
would not unduly vibrate the mill 
building. Many early installations 
were delayed due to the fear they 
would shake the mill building down. 

This was particularly true when 
several machines were synchronized. 
A well known superintending mill- 
wright, A. D. McPherson, tells this 


(Continued on page 6a) 
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A Differential Stain for Identifying 


Insect Fragments in Flour 


By H. T. Gier, D. A; Wilbur and G. D. Miller 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
contribution No. 264 from the De- 
partment of Zoology, No. 566 from 
the Department of Entomogy, and No. 
160 from the Department of Milling 
Industry, Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Dr. Gier, senior author, is a mem- 
ber of the Zoology Department 
staff, Mr. Wilbur is in charge of 
milling entomology for the Depart- 
ment of Entomology, and Mr. Mill- 
er is a member of the staff of the 
Department of Milling Industry. 
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DENTIFICATION of extraneous 
| particles in milled cereal prod- 

ucts has been a difficult and haz- 
ardous process due to the minute size 
and nondescript coloration of the par- 
ticles. In an attempt to overcome 
some of these difficulties, a staining 
technique that may be incorporated 
into standard fragment recovery pro- 
cedures has been developed as an 
aid in distinguishing fragments of 
insect exoskeleton from other ex- 
traneous matter. Much work is to be 
done before this technique is fully 
developed and thoroughly understood, 
but in its present form it should be 
useful to cereal analysts. In the 
meantime studies on the stain proj- 
ect are being continued. This tech- 
nique has been labeled the “K-State 
Staining Technique” since three de- 
partments of the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station were involved in 
its development. 


Differential Stains Used 


The staining technique was de- 
veloped as an adaptation of proce- 
dure developed by the senior author 
using, Giemsa’s stain for identifica- 
tion of insect exoskeleton in sections 
of embryos. For use in staining flour 
detritus, Giemsa proved to be too 
difficult to control, so the various 
fractions of Giemsa’s stain were in- 
vestigated separately. 

Azure-I, also known as Azure A 
or Methylene Azure, has proved suc- 
cessful in staining the insect exo- 
skeleton green, ranging from mustard 
green to blue green, while other frag- 
ments including particles of bran 
coat and plant hairs stain a deep 
blue. When the recommended stain- 
ing technique is followed, the con- 
trast between the colors is sufficient 
that the insectan or the plant nature 
of nearly all of the particles, no mat- 
ter how small, can be distinguished 
accurately. 

Azure-I should be obtained in gran- 
ular form, and a stock solution pre- 
pared by dissolving 1 gram of the 
stain in 100 cc. of methyl alcohol, 
forming practically a saturated solu- 
tion. Heating to 40° C (104° F.) for 
a few hours facilitates solution. The 
stock solution is used at the rate of 
1 drop of stain to 1 cc., or 1 cc. of 
stain to 50 cc. of material to be 
stained. 

The following stain techn.ques 
have been adapted for flour samples 
of 50 grams each, prepared accord- 
ing to Methods of Analysis of the 
Association of Official Agricultural 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


Chemists, with modifications as rec- 
ommended by Harris and Knudsen 
(Tests on the Efficiency of Various 
Filth Recovery Procedures: II In- 
sect Fragments and Rodent Hairs 
from Flour; Journal of the Associ- 
ation of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, Vol. 31, 786 0 797, 1948). 


I. Staining After Digestion 


In employing the technique for 
staining trapped-off fragments after 
pancreatic or hydrochloric acid di- 
gestion: 

1. Follow the regular procedures 
for flour analysis, either pancreatic 
or hydrochloric acid digestion, 
through the trapping-off process in 
a Wildman trap-flask or a separatory 
funnel. 

2. Use 0.1% sodium bicarbonate 
for the second wash of the flotation 
layer. 


3. Trap down to the smallest vol- 
ume of water practical. 

4. Pour the trapped layer into a 
small beaker. Wash the trapping ap- 
paratus with sufficient quantity of 
distilled water, that when it is add- 
ed to the trapped material in the 
beaker it will make approximately 
50 cc. of water. 

5. Remove all of the petroleum 
ether. 

6. Add 1 cc. of stock solution of 
Azure-I. Mix well. 

7. Place in oven or water bath 
at 40° C. (104° F.) for between 30 
and 35 minutes. 

8. Pour the stained material into 
a separatory funnel (a small one of 
250 ce. capacity is very convenient), 
wash the beaker with distilled wa- 
ter, and add washings to the fluid 
in the funnel. 


9. Add petroleum ether, shake 


well to assure complete reflotation 
of all particles. (Emulsions are not 
likely to form at this stage.) 

10. Allow sufficient time for the 
particles to float (approximately 5 
minutes). Drain off most of the 
water. 

11. Wash once or twice with ap- 
proximately 100 cc. distilled water 
each time, to remove excess stain. 

12. Filter the remaining water 
and petroleum ether layer through 
a suction filter. Wash the separatory 
funnel. and let the washings run di- 
rectly onto the filter paper. 

13. Spray the filter paper with 3 
to 5 cc. of acetone (a small wash 
bottle is useful for this application). 
Maintain suction until the paper is 
nearly dry. 

14. Transfer the filter paper to a 
Petri dish and cover the filter paper 


(Continued on page 21a) 





Locating Quality Wheats 
Is R. N. McCaull’s Job 


Head of Grain Research Section for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Supervises Annual Wheat Quality Survey for His Company 


HEN he _ graduated from 
W Princeton in 1923. with a 

bachelor of arts degree in 
history, politics and economics, Rob- 
ert N. McCaull probably never 
dreamed of becoming a scientist. 

It is doubtful that “Bob,” who is 
modest about such things, would call 
himself a scientist today. 

The dictionary, however, describes 
a scientist as one who pursues a sys- 
tematic investigation of a branch of 
study concerned with ébservation and 
classification of facts. Mr. McCaull, 
head of the grain research section of 


the scientific research and technical 
development department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., does just that. 

The current work of the grain re- 
search section is under the direction 
of Dr. Frank L. Gunderson, depart- 
ment vice president and director. The 
section’s primary aim is to aid the 
Pillsbury organization’s continued ef- 
fort to improve the quality of avail- 
able materials and the products it 
sells. This work consists of: (1) Ob- 
taining, classifying, milling and re- 
porting on samples of new crop 
grains; (2) Reporting the qualities 





Robert N. McCaull, head of the grain research section, scientific research 
and technical development department, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has stamp 
collecting as a hobby. He is shown examining a newly acquired stamp 
before adding it to his collection. 





Mr. McCaull examining samples of 
wheats as they are received from the 
field at harvest time. 


of wheat varieties, lots and special 
and current mixes; (3) Crop improve- 
ment work with commercial crop im- 
provement associations, and (4) 
Working with plant scientists and 
with outside laboratories such as 
maintained by technical universities 
and consulting institutes with which 
the company sponsors industrial fel 
lowships. 

At the beginning of each new cro) 
harvest—approximately June 1— two 
field samplers are sent out. These 
samplers usually are agricultural col 
lege students, hired for the harvest 
ing season. Before they leave for th: 
start of harvesting in  norther: 
Texas, they are given maps of th« 
wheat growing areas to be coverec 
and instructions on how many sam 
ples to collect in each wheat produc 
ing county. The maps have been pre- 
pared beforehand by the grain re- 
search section and are based upor 
research findings of other years, and 
upon the most recent federal and 
state acreage, condition and-produc- 
tion reports. 

The samplers, in automobiles. 
move northward with the harvest. 
Samples from each county are col- 
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lected at Country elevators and sent 


‘express to Minneapolis. The samplers 


move north from Texas, covering the 
hard red winter, soft red winter and 
the hard red spring areas in the 
Midwest. 

In Minneapolis, meanwhile, the 
samples—usually weighing 20 lb.— 
are Classified according to varieties, 
then experimentally milled. The small 
mill is run on three 8-hour shifts. 
Two extra men in addition to the 
section’s full-time men, are employed. 

All samples are numbered and in- 
dexed. The flour from each is turned 
over to products control for analysis 
and baking tests. A number of baking 
tests are run on the same sample 
since no single baking test will give 
the answers to various uses to which 
the grain can be put. The results of 
the various tests, and the opinions 
of Products Control regarding them, 
are reported back to McCaull. 

The results of the various tests 
are plotted with colored pins on maps 
of the wheat producing areas. The 
section then reports to the individual 
results of the tests, the average re- 
sults and the “best” area results to 
the grain buying department of the 
flour milling diVision and to products 
control and operations. Samples from 
the Pacific Coast area are obtained 
by Globe Mills and similarly reported 
to them. 

These results give the company’s 
grain buyers a choice of areas, es- 
pecially when price and other factors 
are equal. Meanwhile, products con- 
trol also has gained valuable knowl- 
edge in the handling of flour sam- 
ples from the new crop. This infor- 
mation also is used for making wheat 
blends for the mill. 

“In addition to the above regular 
testing,” Mr. McCaull said, “we may 
be called upon by interested depart- 
ments to make special tests on cars 
available for purchase or lots or 


mixes of wheat already in our ele- 


vators. Then, too, there are other 
grains, like rye and oil seeds, that 
we work with as well, following much 
the same procedure as we do for 
wheat.” 

Mr. McCaull is active in the North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. and is 
a member of the group’s wheat va- 
riety committee. In addition, his sec- 
tion cooperates closely with other 
commercial crop improvement groups. 
These associations are sponsored by 
the milling, grain and other allied 
industries. They act as liaisons be- 
tween these industries and agricul- 
tural colleges and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which bring out 
new varieties of wheat and other 
grains. 

Mr. McCaull joined Pillsbury in the 
spring of 1925. Previously, he had 
worked two years for McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., a grain commission and 
merchandising firm since discontin- 
ued. 

Mr. McCaull’s ancestry is Scottish 
and he has red hair, a square face 
with a strong chin and blue eyes 
that twinkle with good humor. He 
favors herringbone suits and has a 
fondness for Christopher Morley. He 
owns several first and autographed 
editions of this author. A rather de- 
sultory stamp collector, he has con- 
centrated on unused U.S. issues, but 
has not ridden this hobby in recent 
years. In the summer, he likes tennis; 
in winter, skating and skiing. He is 
married and has two children. 
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BRITISH MILLERS TO STUDY 
RATIONALIZATION POLICY 





LONDON —British millers are 
scheduled to consider the future of 
the Millers Mutual Assn. in August 
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when the second 10-year term, in- 
augurated in 1939, ends. 
The present chairman of the board 


of management is James V. Rank, . 


Joseph Rank, Ltd., with Sir Norman 
Vernon, Spillers, Ltd., as vice chair- 
man, The association was formed in 
1929 with the object .of organizing 
the milling capacity of the country 
as a whole. 

During the First World War, the 
British milling potential was extended 
beyond normal peacetime require- 
ments with the result that during 
the immediate postwar years millers 
were forced into fierce competition 


with each other. In 1929, it was de- 
cided that redundant mills should be 
bought up and closed, their trade be- 
ing divided among the remaining 
plants. This enabled the millers to 
concentrate on production instead of 
expending energy in meeting compe- 
tition from within the trade. The 
large combines continued to expand 
by purchasing small mills while sev- 
eral high capacity port ‘mills were 
built by the bigger members of the 
industry. 

Trade observers consider that the 
policy of rationalization has been ef- 
fective in cutting out excess produc- 
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tion and in reducing the costs of man- 
ufacture and distribution to the bak- 
er and consumer. Expectations are 
that the association will be renewed 
for a further period although trade 
reports indicate that there is some 
dissension among a few of the small- 
er, inland millers. Many of these 
firms, operating on a small scale, 
benefited under the conditions experi- 
enced during the last war when en- 
emy bombing reduced the capacity 
of the port mills and they are stated 
to be anxious to retain their present 
share of the business. 














New Richardson Automatic Flour Pack- 
ing System combines: (1) screw type feed- 
er; (2) GGG-38 flour seale; (3) G-23 
packer of auger type with modified Rich- 
ardson Universal, air-operated, bag holder. 
(Feeder and automatic weigher not shown.) 


Richardson 
SCALE COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 


CLIFTON ° 


Fast? You bet! With the new Richardson Flour Pack- 
ing System, one man can pre-weigh, pack and sew up 
to five bags of flour per minute . . : two men up to seven 
bags, every bag accurate within 2 ounces, and you can 
pack various grades of flour in a wide range of bag 
sizes on this one machine. 


Look how it meets these modern requirements: 


VERSATILITY 





Switches from hard wheat to soft cake 
flours with only minor adjustments. Takes 
open mouth textile or multi-wall paper. 
bags from 50 lb. to 140 Ib. 


SAFETY 


Explosion-proof throughout. Built to re- 
quirements of National Electrical Code 
for Class 2, Group G hazardous locations. 


SANITARY OPERATION 


Virtually dust free. Connects to vacuum 
system of mill. Stainless steel construction 
makes cleaning easy eliminates 
infestation. 


ECONOMY 


Cuts down operating costs and labor costs. 
No manual lifting of bags. Gives long 
trouble-free operation with minimum 
maintenance and repair costs. 


More than a million bags have already 
been packed by the new Richardson Flour 
Packer, proving the complete dependabil- 
ity of the System. It will pay you to let 
the Richardson representative in your area 
show you how you can pack flour more 
profitably this new Richardson way. Write 
for Bulletin 1048 for complete information. 


An adaptation of this flour packer is set- 
ting spectacular records in packing feeds. 
For example: with one man packing and 
sewing—up to 250 bags per hour on 
shorts; 180 bags per hour on bran. 


ATLANTA. « BOSTON + BUFFALO + GHIGAGO + OMAHA + NEWYORK + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISOO + WICHITA + MINNEAPOLIS + MONTREAL + TORONTO 








Gyrating Sifters 





(Continued from page 3a) 


story of one of his early experiences. 
It was the custom among mill build- 
ers when a new mill was built to 
have a factory man (often called an 
expert miller) get a signed accept- 
ance of the mill’s operation. In one 
instance, so the story goes, the mill 
owner hesitated to sign an acceptance 
on account of what he thought was 
excessive vibration to his mill build- 
ing. After several attempts of the 


factory man to get his sifters in bet- 
ter balance and to get the owner’s 
signature, without success, it was 
noted that he always made a trip 
some distance from the mill and 
looked up_to the top of the mill 
building. “Mac” figured there must 
be something up there and went out 
to see. A look gave him the answer. 
What he saw was a loose lightening 
rod gyrating with the motion of the 
building and the speed of the sifters. 

A trip to the roof, after some 
more faked balancing, to fasten the 
lightning rod brought an immediate 
acceptance. 

About this time a novel patent 
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drive was granted to W. Worby 
Beaumont. He described his patent 
as a means of doing away entirely 
with the crank-pin or crank-shaft 
and using a rotary balance weight 
fixed to a straight vertical shaft 
running in bearings attached to the 
frame or body to be gyrated. This 
principle in one form or another is 
what we have now in our.almost uni- 
versally accepted free-swinging sift- 
ers. 

Early attempts were made in the 
construction of the Universal Bolter 
to use the principle of circulating 
seeds to keep the mesh open as used 
successfully in the Plansifter. The 





A complete hopper unit with adjustable stock & 
controls. Moderately priced and shipped to you © 


ready for installation. 
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long spiral on the side of the ma- 
chine similar to that used in the 
Plansifter was too high for success- 
ful operation. It was replaced with a 
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Fig. 5—A cross-section of the early 
Universal Bolter, showing the spiral 
seed carriers to return the seeds used 
in keeping the cloth clean. 


double rubber cone carried on a 
coarse wire. 

The square type of machine con- 
sisting of a series of square sieves 
of equal dimensions on all sides and 
each sieve being complete in itself 
with the screen area, cloth cleaner 
carrier of coarse mesh wire and a 
bottom or pan to discharge the 
throughs in a way,\to carrying out 
the flow has become a very popular 
machine in America. A diagram for 
an 8-separation sieve arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 6. 


Some manufacturers have built 
and some continue to build both 
types of machine—either the high 
machine or the low or flat machine 
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8 SEPARATIONS 


Fig. 6—A typical 8-separation flow 
on the square type of sieves. 
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in order that the choice of purchas- 


- ers can be met or as each type would 


lend themselves to construction de- 
signs. The architecture of our Ameri- 
can mills in general has been for a 
high building which would particu- 
larly lend itself to the high type of 
bolter or sifter. European builders 
for the greater part prefer a build- 
ing of greater land area and, of 
course, the low or flat type of ma- 
chine is particularly well adapted. 

Practically all gyrating machines 
now built, either of the high or low 
type, are free-swinging. Some of them 
have restraining devices to function 
in starting and stopping a machine, 
and quite a number without restrain- 
ing device; but which use means of 
a movable weight for counter-balanc- 
ing and which adjusts itself from 
centrifugal force when _§ starting. 
Among the first completely free- 
swinging machines but without the 
modern adjustable weight was manu- 
factured by The Fraser Co. of Mil- 
waukee. 

It is worth while to mention the 
means by which the Richmond City 
Mill Works get around the Plansifter 
method of flights for propelling the 
stock over, the sieves. Silk was in- 
clined at right angles to the travel 
of the stock. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the arrangement. 

This machine was later taken over 
by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.:- when 
Richmond City Mill Works discon- 
tinued business, and built with the 
conventional Plansifter system of 
sieves as by that time the system 
was public property. 

In the Universal Bolter type of 
machine originally built by the E. P. 
Allis Co. and later by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. was a machine using an 
entirely different system of sieves. 
The picture shows the original 
scheme almost better than words. 

The original machines were round 
with a center drum which was divid- 
ed into sections through which stock 
would be passed to carry out a flow. 
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Fig. 7—An exploded view of the top 
of the original Universal Bolter, 
showing. rounded end sieve and inter- 
nal discharges and channels, 
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This method soon gave way to either 
an 8 or 12-sided machine with the 
channels built in the doors. The cen- 
ter drum channels were not satis- 
factory and the rounded sieve ends 
cut ‘silk to waste. The general prin- 
ciple, however, is the same which 
consists of a double spiral of sieves, 
one spiral being the screen and 
cleaner carrier wire and the second 
spiral the carriers or pans. 

Another machine using the same 
principle excepting it had a square 
sieve box instead of a round or 8 and 
12-sided machine was built by the 
Fraser Co. of Milwaukee. 

The square type of machine was 


first manufactured by Nordyke & 
Marmon of Indianapolis, Ind., using 
a system of sieves patented by A. C. 
Brantingham, then connected with 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. This system of sieves has be- 
come very popular as indicated by 
the number of manufacturers now 
building this type of machine. The 
system and arrangement of separa- 
tions is shown in Fig. 6. 

There were other machines on the 
market using a modified system of 
sieves but having the channels built 
in the doors. Such a machine was 
the Perfection Sifter which originated 
in Canada and was designed by A. C. 
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Brenchley, and which was later 
brought to the U.S. and manufac- 
tured by Allis-Chalmers. 

Mr. Brenchley was one of the early 
millwrights building flour mills. He 
spent many years in the Minneapolis 
mills and went through the early 
development of the Universal bolter. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. built this 
machine to compete with the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon square sifter pre- 
vious to its purchase of the later 
company’s business in 1926. 

Like the Universal bolter, the Per- 
fection sifter used channels in the 
doors, the universal drive and re- 
straining method. The sieves were 


the FUMIGANT your 
own men can apply! 


Yes, here’s the all-purpose fumigant your own men can 


apply. Use it when you want to, where you want to. 
You'll find it a low cost item that can’t be beat. 


CUT DOWN INSECT CONTROL EXPENSE! 


Larvacide kills egg life and larvae as well as adult insects. 


It destroys rodents without carcass nuisance. No other 


fumigant is more toxic than Larvacide to mill insect life! 
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Your Own Men Can Apply Larvacide With 
Simple Equipment 


GRAIN FUMIGATION in open or closed bins. 
GENERAL FUMIGATION. ; 
ECONOMICAL MACHINERY FUMIGA- 


SPOT WORK in mill machines. 

VAULT FUMIGATION. 

RODENT CONTROL in warehouse and mill. 
LIGHT BOX CAR FUMIGATION for car 


Illustration upper left shows Fumaleg with spe- 
cial Larvacide dispenser bottle. Illustration below 
shows Elevator Leg Vase for using Larvacide from 
cylinder in beer bottle. 
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a definite crank motion. A diagram 
of the arrangement of the boxes is 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Some of these machines in late 
years have been changed over to 
make use of the Nordyke type of 
sieve but of larger dimensions. The 
method of keeping the mesh open in 
all these machines other than the 
Plansifter has been the same using 
a coarse screen usually three mesh to 
the inch to carry some form of a 





has come and gone, are the Patter- 
son Ring Cleaner and the double rub- 
ber cone used in the Universal Bolter 
following the seed method. Some 
manufacturers for a time used a 
traveling brush underneath the silk. 
Such a method was used by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. in one of its early 
machines. Swiss manufacturers as 





some form of traveling brush. 
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cleaner to either wipe or jar the 3 
screen surface and being propelled . 
or moved about by the gyrating mo- : 
tion of the machine. Any number of 
different types have been tried but 5 
in general has settled down to the 
use of the cotton belt cleaner, the The figure above is an actual-size t 
Carmichael cleaner or some form of cross-section of the rubber double-cone N 
rubber or synthetic rubber ball. cleaner which replaced the seed sys- Fig. 10—Above is shown a commer- J 
The use of the square sieve has be- tem of cleaning sieve cloths. These cial artist’s conception of how a gy- 8 
come so general that it has attracted cleaners were not satisfactory be- rating sifter of all metal construction 1 
manufacturers of wooden products cause at the time they were intro- should appear. The design was pre- 0 
and some very well equipped plants duced the quality of the rubber was pared prior to the elimination of floor : 
. now supply sieves of the Nordyke such that they would wear out and pedestals. 
ee Fa aaocoremagte Bene en type having special features. é the particles of rubber would get in I 
moved. It used square sieves with Other cloth cleaners, one of which the roller mill feeders. in our mills before very long. As an v 
flow of stock front and back. The example a commercial artist with ‘ 
flow was achieved with channels in = well as other European manufactur- aeronautical background thinks 
the doors, similar to the arrange- | ers have adhered pretty much to % Sifter should look like, see Fig. 10. : 
ment used in the Universal Bolter. ' 
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held in place on maple strips and 





























At this time there seems to be a 


DUNGAN FEED PLANT 


: f 
ee | tendency to build gyrating sifters of 

clamped by movable doors, front and the free-swinging ose without any RESUMES PRODUCTION - 

sided. means of restraining device in start- McKINNEY, TEXAS —The Dun- 

The Great Western Mfg. Co., Leav- : ing and stopping. It will be interest- gan Grain & Feed Co., McKinney, 
enworth, Kansas, built the Great Alii: ing to observe if restraining devices resumed production of formula feeds 
Western sifter which was a high ma- me ) + Hee is will again begin to appear and how ast week on a full schedule for the 
chine and its sieve arrangement like 8B d r hae A far manufacturers and users will first time since fire destroyed the 
the Universal bolter used channels in . p WA pig want to go in the matter of variable company’s plant last January. The 
the sides of the sieve box. This ma- ot AS 9 speeds and adjustable throw. They company is using one of the build- 
chine had one outstanding feature a add a great deal of expense and more ings that escaped the blaze and in- 


different from all other gyrating ma- 
chines. It was built with four indi- 
vidual sections or sieve boxes. Each 
diagonally opposite box was balanced 


against the other and operated with 


Fig 9—The method of counterbal- 
ancing two sets of sieve boxes against 
their companion boxes on the square 
sifter. 


adjustments to deal with. Our new 
students of milling are looking out- 
side their own industry now for ideas 
and this healthy condition with new 
materials may make its appearance 
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stalled new equipment there. The 
present plans of the firm are to re- 
build some time next fall, R. M. 
Brooks, manager of the company, 
said. 
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birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 
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For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 


Distributors: 


The J. K. HOWIE CO. 
20 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
8S. HOWES CO., Inc., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 











Importers: 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 
100 Gold St. New York 7, N. Y. 







H. OC. PURVINE 
510 Shelby Building 
Bristol, Tenn. 
KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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Developing K-State 


Differential Stain 
a Research Adventure 


HERE is often a story behind 

I the story of the development of 

a new machine, device or tech- 
nique. The background of the devel- 
opment of the K-State differential 
staining technique for detection of 
insect fragments in flour supplies 
such a story. 

The technique, described in an ar- 
ticle on page 4a of this issue of the 
Milling Production Section of this 
journal, had its origin as a problem 
assigned to a graduate student work- 
ing under D. A. Wilbur, in charge 
of milling entomology, department of 
entomology, Kansas State College. 
The problem was intended to be a 
partial requirement for the student’s 
work leading to a master of science 
degree. 

“Since the student knew nothing 
about these matters, I set about to 
see what had been done by way of 
identification of insect fragments and 
found that there was practically 
nothing available on the subject in 
the published literature,” Mr. Wil- 
bur ‘recalled. 

“I discussed the problem with Dr. 
H. T. Gier, who recently joined the 
zoology department staff here, and 
he said that in the course of the 
treatment of sections of roach eggs 
and exoskeleton in connection with 
some work done at the University 
of Indiana. and at Harvard Univer- 
sity, he had obtained a green stain 
of insect exoskeleton, using Giemsa, 
a common blood stain.” 

Mr. Wilbur said. that he got the 
above information from Dr. Gier 
shortly before making a trip to Min- 
neapolis, Minn., last winter to at- 
tend a conference of entomologists 
and sanitarians. The subject of the 
conference was development of a re- 
liable method of differentiating be- 
tween insect and bran fragments 
in flour. 

“Just before taking that trip, Dr. 
Gier and I took a couple of quick 
flings at staining some insect frag- 
ments from flour. To our great de- 
light, we got some very interesting 
results. 


First Demonstration a Failure 


“Then I tried to duplicate those 
results in the Minneapolis laboratory 
of George B. Wagner, sanitation en- 
gineer and entomologist for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. My face was very 
red when I did not get a- single 
positive indication of\the reliability 
of the test.” 

Upon his return to Kansas State 
College from the conference, Mr. 
Wilbur and Dr. Gier did some addi- 
tional work in developing the stain- 
ing technique and found that some 
rather exacting conditions governed 
its performance. 

They next experimented with dif- 
ferent components of the Giemsa 
Stain and found that Azure-I was 
not as “fickle” as the Giemsa stain. 
They continued their work with 
Azure-I, refining the technique and 
determining the critical features of 
the over-all process. 

“We now believe that we have a 
Set of directions for the staining 
technique that will be, if not perfect, 
at least a great improvement over 
the ‘guessing’ system which now 
seems to be practiced,” Mr. Wilbur 
predicted. 

The graduate student is continuing 
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the research on the technique and 
will have made a detailed study 
under controlled conditions and cov- 
ering many angles by the end of 
the present spring school term. His 
extended report will be published 
when it is completed. 

“Since the development of the 
stain was a cooperative project be- 
tween three departments of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Dr. R. 
T. Cotton and J. C. Frankenfeld of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, suggested that we label 
our procedure the ‘K-State Staining 


Technique.’ Dr. Gier of the zoology 
department certainly deserves credit 
for suggesting the Giemsa stain, and 
for his cooperation in experimenting 
with component parts of the Giemsa 
stain. G. D. Miller, of the department 
of milling industry, also assisted in 
the work,” Mr, Wilbur stated. 

“The stained filter paper, viewed 
under a microscope with transmit- 
ted light, makes a pretty picture,” 
Mr. Wilbur added. “The tiny frag- 
ments of insect exoskeleton appear 
brilliantly green and the plant (bran) 
fragments are a vivid blue. The 
whole picture suggests neon lights.” 





HEADS SOFT WHEAT GROUP 


PRINCETON, IND. — Charles 
Schenk, Knox County farmer, was 
elected president of the Southwest- 
ern Indiana Wheat Improvement 
Assn. at the organization’s annual 
meeting held at the Emerson Hotel 
March 22. He succeeds Larkin Stall- 
ings, of Poseyville. The association 
has for its long-range goal the in- 
crease in average yields of soft red 
winter wheat in the area in which it . 
operates, elimination of covered smut, 
control of stored grain insects, elim- 
ination of wild garlic and the pro- 
duction of approved varieties. 











Here’s the greatest advancement in the paper 
bag industry in ten years...the STA-STAK 
multi-wall bag for flour, fertilizer, food prod- 


ucts and chemicals. 


It’s the specially designed outer creped sheet 





STASTAK 
pli Me 


@ product of 
Arkell and Smiths’ 





packaging laboratory 


The STA-STAK bag is made in both the 
sewn open mouth and sewn valve style from 


four to six ply construction with the STA-STAK 


outer sheet. Send today for sample bags to 


that does the trick. Perfected in our packaging 


laboratory it’s an exclusive A & S feature that 
can be imitated but not duplicated. STA-STAK 
creped paper takes the skid and slip out of 
piling, stacking and palletizing. TheSTA-STAK 
construction gives greater resiliency to with- 
stand shocks and general abuse better than 
ordinary multi-wall bags. And they handle 
easier. The crinkly surface provides a hand- 
hold that workmen appreciate. 


\ 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. - WELLSBURG, W. VA. - MOBILE, ALA. 


make your own handling, piling and shock tests. 








ARhELL 
SMITHS 


The oldest name 
in paper bags 


SINCE 1859 


AND 
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Nearly 100 Attend 
Spring Meeting of 
District 11, AOM 


ROANOKE, VA. — The _ spring 
meeting of District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers, was held at Hotel 
Roanoke March 11-12 with approxi- 
mately 100 millers and allied trades 
representatives in attendance. The 
time on the opening day was given 
over to registration, fellowship, com- 
mittee meetings, and a banquet. 

John F. Hasselmann, southeastern 
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manager for Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., was toastmaster at the banquet. 
William R. Mayes, a flour mill en- 
gineering consultant, welcomed the 
millers to Roanoke. The banquet was 
followed by an excellent entertain- 
ment program provided for by the 
allied trades companies. 

W. Irvin Golladay, White Star 
Mills, Staunton, Va., chairman of the 
district, presided at the program 
which was presented March 12. The 
meeting was opened with a minute 
of silent prayer in memory of the 
following AOM members who have 
died recently: C.’O. Spencer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo; Charles 
Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lock- 
port, N.Y., and W. C. Madgwick, 


Gillispie Bros., Pty., Au- 
stralia. 

Dr. H. K. Parker, director of flour 
research, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N.J., presented a pa- 
per entitled “Some Observations Con- 
cerning the Application of Dyox to 
Flour.” A number of projection slides 
were used to illustrate the equip- 
ment used in the chlorine dioxide 
process and the comparative results 
with the use of the gas were shown 
in pictures of bread and biscuits 
baked with Dyox-treated flour, and 
untreated flour. 

A discussion on the topic “Quality 
Characteristics of Wheat Grown in 
Virginia and Adjacent States” was 
presented by Dr. B. B. Bayles, Divi- 


Sydney, 





Perfect Circle Operation........ 


PLUS 


NEW SERIES 
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sion of Cereal Crops and Diseases, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Beltsville, Md. Dr. Bayles is direc- 
tor of all the wheat quality labora- 
tories maintained by the department 
of agriculture east of the Mississippi 
River. He used a number of charts 
to show the viscosity, protein and 
granulation of flours milled from the 
different soft wheat varieties. He also 





DISTRICT 11 PERSONALITIES— 
The picture above and others that 
follow were taken at the recent meet- 
ing of District 11, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, held in Roanoke, Va. 
The stern countenance above is that 
of W. I. Golladay, White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va., chairman of the or- 
ganization. 


WOLF 
LB SIFTER 


Check this simple, well designed, con- 
cealed clamping device originated by 


WOLF. 




















Dr. H. K. Parker (left) director of 
flour research for Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., poses with 
John F. Hasselmann, Wallace & Tier- 
nan southeastern representative. 


An even clamping pressure is exerted 
on all sides of the sieves. The sieve 
stack in each section is compressed by 
two clamping rods—the square short 
ends of which are rotated for tighten- 
ing or loosening. Operator can 
tighten or loosen sieve clamping de- 
vice from a standing position on the 
floor . . . no climbing. Metal top of 
WOLF LB Sifter absolutely smooth 
.. » all unsightly, awkward, hard-to- 
reach screw clamps totally eliminated. 
Tops in sanitation, 
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ENTIRELY NEW 
SIEVE CLAMPING DEVICE 


Originated by WOLF 
e 


Wolf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG e PENNSYLVANIA 


The fellow with his hands in his 
pockets is Fred Stivers, superinten- 
dent of Southeastern Mills, Inc., 
Rome, Ga., and on the right is Ver- 
non Vaughn, representative in the 
southeast for Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago. 
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told of the research program at the 
Soft Wheat Quality Laboratory at 
Wooster, Ohio. 

T. M. Starling, associate agrono- 
mist, Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Blacksburg, Va., pre- 
sented a discussion, “The Agronomic 
Characteristics of the Varieties of 
Wheat Recommended for Growing in 
Virginia and Adjacent States.” 

It was planned to conduct an open 
forum discussion, but due to the lack 
of time, that part of the program 


The cameraman pictured Dr. B. B. 
Bayles of the U.S. Department of 
\griculture in a restful pose. Dr. 
Bayles, who appeared on the pro- 
gram, is in charge of soft wheat 
quality research for the agriculture 
department. 


John J. McHugh, Kressilk Products 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y. (left), has E. J. 
Cecka (center), Richmond Mfg. Co., 
Lockport, N.Y., and Donald E. Eber 
(right), for an interested audience 
during a lull in the proceedings. 


Dr. H. K. Parker, left, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., pictured with R. M. 
McKinstrie, director of products con- 
trol, Roanoke (Va.) City Mills, Inc. 
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Mills Urged to Guard Against 
Purchase of Weevily Wheat 


was eliminated. Fred Stivers, South- 
eastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Ga., was 
to have led the discussion. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the AOM, spoke briefly about 
activities of the association and told 
of some of the plans being made for 
the AOM national convention to be 
held at Toronto, Ont., May 22-26. 

The fall meeting of District 11 will 
be held at Asheville, N.C., Sept. 
23-24. While a complete program for 
the meeting has not yet been decided 
upon, at least a large part of the time 
will be given over to what will be a 
gadget forum. 


FFICIALS of the Food and 
Drug Administration are be- 
ginning to wonder who buys 
the wheat that is graded weevily, ac- 
cording to an article in a current is- 
sue of the Hook-Up, publication of 
the Millers National Federation. 
“What became of the 14,567 car- 
lots of wheat that graded weevily in 
the crop year from July, 1947, to 


June, 1948?” is the question posed 
in the first sentence of the article. 

The author points out that the 
figure does not take into considera- 
tion the large amount of weevily 
wheat which was never officially 
graded and asks “Did it go into ani- 
mal feed where it belongs, or was it 
purchased by grain handlers to be 
mixed into sound wheat and thus 





HT Mono Calcium 
Phosphate 





Di Calcium Phosphate 
Tri Calcium Phosphate 








Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Acid 
Pyrophosphate 








Sodium Ferric 
Pyrophosphate 





Ferric Orthophosphate 


When cake made from your prepared mix is 
tempting, tender and tasty, you have satisfied 
customers. Customer: satisfaction, of course, 
leavens -your sales...brings repeat buying, 
faster turnover and higher profits. 

Monsanto Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate goes 
a long way toward delivering these desir- 
able results, because it gives your prepared 
mixes leayening power that stays... that 
assures,culiriary success. 

Monstinto Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate, derived 
from elemental phosphorus of better than 
99.9% purity, is full of vigor, always depend- 
able. It not only leavens but adds nutritional 
value to your products. Always uniform, 
Monsanto Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate is easy 
to blend in prepared mixes for cakes, dough- 
nuts, biscuits, pie crusts, gingerbread or muffins. 
Try Monsanto Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate. 
Compare the results with those of other leav- 


ae CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


ening agents. Additional information and sam- 
ples for your testing will be sent promptly upon 
request. Mail the coupon, coniact the nearest 
Monsanto Sales Office or write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk D, Phosphate 
Division, 1781 South Second Street, St. Louis 
4, Missouri. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Chorlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, los Angeles, New 


York, Philgdelpbia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In 
Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 





FREE LABORATORY SERVICE 


The services of Monsanto's modern kitchen- 
test laboratories are yours upon request... 
without cost or obligation. Cereal chemists of 
long experience will give you an unbiased, 
confidential report on your products and may 
suggest improvements in your formulations. 











, '@ Division 
1781 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send, without cost or obligation: 
Details on free kitchen-test laboratory service. 


Sample of SAPP; 











SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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‘lost,’ or was it accepted by wheat 
flour millers to be processed into hu- 
man food?” 

The writer’s recommendation for 
correcting the evil of weevily wheat 
is this: “If all interested parties 
would refuse to purchase weevily 
wheat at any price excepting for ani- 
mal feed, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the discount would then 
become great enough to constitute a 
penalty. If that did not succeed in 
bringing about better care of wheat 
along the line from the combine to 
the mill, then the next step would be 
to demand that weevily wheat be 
tagged ‘unfit for food’.” 

The text of the article as it ap- 
peared in the Hook-Up follows: 

“Food and Drug officials are be- 
ginning to wonder [who purchases 
weevily wheat]. For example, the de- 
gree of attention which the mill gives 
to the sanitary quality of the wheat 
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which it buys is the first point con- 
sidered in determining whether legal 
action will be broyght against a mill 
on the charge shipping contam- 
inated flour in interstate commerce. 
Regulatory officials recognize that it 
is not possible to purchase wheat 
which is 100% insect-free in- quanti- 
ties sufficient to satisfy the mill’s re- 
quirements. They make allowances 
for this. It must be conceded that 
the number of permissible insects in 
wheat leaves much room for argu- 
ment but when one considers the 
number necessary before wheat 
grades weevily there is some doubt 
that wheat so graded is fit for food. 
Here are the approximate minimum 
numbefs of weevils or other insects 
contained in one bushel of weevily 
wheat: 54 weevils, or 27 weevils and 
55 other insects, or 137 insects other 
than weevils. 

“All this leads up to three points 





we want to emphasize. In the first 
place, acceptance by the flour miller 
of wheat that grades weevily does 
not indicate a very sincere desire to 
maintain a high level of sanitary prac- 
tices. Second, there are several ways 
whereby Food and Drug people may 
learn whether a mill is taking in 
weevily wheat. And third, unless 
there is a greater discount, or better 
yet, firm refusal to accept weevily 
wheat at any price, there is no great 
inducement for farmer and grain 
handler to take necessary precautions 
to prevent insect infestation. 
“Viewing the situation realistically, 
we must recognize that certain un- 
desirable practices exist over which 
the miller apparently has no control. 
For example, if the milling industry 
should refuse to accept weevily wheat 
at any price, there is increased prob- 
ability that the wheat mixers would 
absorb it, mix it with sound wheat, 
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These 8 Richmond 
Super Sifters—part 
of a group of 24— 
installed in the 
Mennel Milling Co. 
of Fostoria, Ohio— 
like other Richmond. 


Sifters everywhere 


Light Richmond Sitter Salesmen at Work 











—are good salesmen 
for more Richmond 


Sifters because 








they’re— 





Sanitary 
Efficient 
Economical 


Modern 


Easily 
Maintained 



































































Free Swinging (originated by Richmond Mfg. Co.) 
Backed by 85 years of service to the milling industry. 


We'll be glad to check your sifting requirements any time. There’s no obliga- 


tion. Why not call today? 


—— 


RichmMonn Manuracturinc Company 
. @ € 2? | ie 
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So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 

less than 10 seconds, you compare him tc 

@ flash of lightning. Listen a minute 

while we tell you about a salt that’s fas: 
. . and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed. If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis. 
solved, the butter may\be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important .. . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He'll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
A-15 St. Clair, i 






DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
process SALT 












Rapid 5 -snloute Test of Plour end Groin. Accurate, 
— No ovens, stills, balances required. 


PRICE COMPLETE 


AQUA-TEST CO. hcttet aa” 
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For FER MISLED FRODO 


Apply WINTHROP Research to Your Production Problems 


For Better Flour Enrichment 


V2 


Ufa 





* Enriches flour, corn meal and grits to Govern- 


© The original combination of starch base carriers 
—minimum increase of ash content. 


© pH control assures stability; minimum vitamin 
potency loss. 


* Free flowing—uniform feeding—excellent dis- 
persion. 


© Uniform particle size of ingredients and carriers. 
*Sole Manufacturer under U.S. Patent No. 2,444,215 


SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Prompt delivery from our stock depots: Rensselaer ( N.Y.) - Bufiaie + Chicago + St Louis + Kansas City(Mo.) - Denver - Cincinnati - Minneapolis « Los Angeles - San Francisco + Portland (Ore.) - Dallas and Atlanta 
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For INCREASED 
FLOUR SALES 


TIE IN WITH 


advertising. 


working for you . . 


THE MILLERS’ 
LONG RANGE PROGRAM 


The Millers’ Long Range Program is aiming to 
increase per capita flour consumption through a 
$2,500,000 educational program . . . telling con- 
sumers about the importance and nutritional 
value of enriched flour foods in the modern diet. 

This powerful program is your program... 
. building greater sales for 
your enriched flours. Take advantage of this 
golden opportunity by displaying the “Six Flags 
of Enrichment” on your product and in your 


AND 


For Better Flour Bleaching 


Oxylite- 


Provides these Outstanding Features! 


ECONOMY—bdieaches flour 
safely to any desired degree of 
whiteness with much less than 
is needed with other, less effi- 
cient bleaching agents. 


UNIFORMITY —ofparticlesize, 
bleaching action of each particle, 


results in uniform flour white- 
ness. 


QUICKER BLEACHING — 
faster color removal allows close 
manufacturing control. 


EFFICIENCY—due to unique 
manufacturing process (patent 


-_ 


applied for). 


NO SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
REQUIRED—can be used in 
present equipment. 


z 


PERFORMANCE FACTS — 
national millers have 
endorsed the efficiency and 


that 
than other 
is required to 
color removal. T 
-saving Oxylite 
s being repeated 
throughout the 
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For Successful Flour Processing 
The NEW, IMPROVED 


Winthrop CHLORINATOR 





Easy, Accurate | 
Application of | 
Chiorine for | 
Flour MATURING 


1. Only non-corrosive materials are used through- 
out. 

2. The panel is designed to facilitate easy cleaning 
and servicing. 

3. All controls are mounted on one panel. 

4. The Flowrator meter has uniformly spaced grad- 
uations over the entire scale length and accurate 
measurement over wide flow range. 

5. Manometer type indicators with wide, easily read 
scales make possible accurate control of the dis- 
tribution of chlorine and air to individual agitators. 

AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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ONE 
MILLER 
TELLS 
ANOTHER 


Save on YOUR Mill Sanitation 
with HOFFMAN Heavy-Duty 
VACUUM CLEANING 


Don't just take our word for it. Ask the millers all 
across the nation who are using Hoffman vacuum 
cleaning equipment. They'll tell you that this modern 
method removes dust and infested material quickly 
and thoroughly. And not only from floors and over- 
head areas — but also from inside and outside 
milling equipment, often right during operations. 
Many of ‘these millers report “infestation reduced 
to low points never before thought possible.” Some 
even have found that regular cleaning with Hoffman 
equipment saves the expense of one or more gen- 
eral fumigations. 


FREE SURVEY— Hoffman Engineers will show 
you how to gain modern mill sanitation benefits 
with a central stationary system (see cut at left) or 
with heavy-duty portables. No obligation. 


NEW 12-Page Bulletin A-710 — Write for it! 












MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding | 


U.S. HOFFMAN 








service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 
City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 
will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CANMORIE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


Gritz Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one 
standard only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT IS BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE .... . « » ENGLAND 
ial chien ‘aati ee 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Cliase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Biva. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 














“Flour Exchange The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapoiis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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and the miiller would get it anyhow if 
‘he is no more aggressive against the 

and mixing of weevil dam- 
aged wheat than he has been in the 
past. Until recently the flour miller 
had no defense against mixing opera- 
tions. Now, however, newly developed 
staining methods that reveal the ex- 
tent to which kernels have been 
punctured by insects suggest a rem- 
edy. While these tests are not official- 
ly recognized, the miller who is will- 
ing‘té°make the effort should be able 
to find a way‘to.make use of them in 
a manner which will expose shady 
mixing practices. 

“Too many flour millers still fail 
to recognize that whereas some in- 
sect. fragments in flour originate in 
the milling system, the wheat is re- 
sponsible for the greater part. It 
has become fairly well established 
that insect fragment count in flour 
is lowest shortly after. mills begin 
grinding new crop wheat. and _ that 
the number of fragments gradually 
increases throughout the crop year. 
The facts seem .to indicate that it 
is the presence of insects in various 
stages of development which reside 
inside the wheat kernels that is di- 
rectly responsible for high fragment 
count in flour. Live insects dispersed 
between kernels can be rather easily 
screened out or killed by fumigation 
and so are sometimes not given the 
serious consideration they deserve. 
Where there is visible, live insect in- 
festation in wheat it is almost certain 
that there is also hidden infestation. 
This fact is too often overlooked.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food and Drug 
Administration 
Rules on DDT 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—M. R. Steph- 
ens, chief of the Chicago District, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
speaking at the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Purdue University 
pest, control operators’ conference 
held recently, said that his agency 
is allowing no tolerance of DDT 
found in foodstuffs and that this 
chemical should not be used in any 
place where there is a chance for 
contamination of the end food prod- 
uct. 

He said that the Food and Drug 
Administration cannot tell anyone 
not to use this chemical, but that if 
DDT is used in food processing plants 
and traces of it are found in the end 
food product, “it is almost certain 
that a case can be brought against 
the operator,” according to a report 
of the conference which appeared in 
a recent issue of “Pests,” journal of 
the pest control industry. 

The journal's report of that portion 
of the conference dealing with con- 
tact insecticides follows: 

“Interstate commerce regulations, 




































on walls of dairy barns and on cattle 
because of the possibility of drift. 
DDT is not specifically disapproved 
elsewhere as yet, Mr. Stephens point- 
ed out. If economic poisons are re- 
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quired in production or cannot be 
avoided, its use may be approved as 
long as it does not exceed an es- 
tablished tolerance, if there is such a 
tolerance. As an example, he cited 
the use of DDT on fruit trees which 
is approved at this time. 

“The ban applies to the use of toxic 
poisons in the food manufacturing 
process as the food ‘may become’ 
contaminated. 


. Use of 1080. 
“1080 is permitted, if at all, only 


if used in permanent, protected bait 
boxes, Mr. Stephens said, but added 


if there is a doubt, he recommends 
that it not be used. This is the stand 
of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Specific food industries may set 
up their own rules and regulations 
as to the use of 1080 in their places 
of business. 

“In answer to the question whether 
the food inspectors allow for the 
instances of human fraility, Mr. 
Stephens said that the Food and 
Drug Administration was trying to 
cooperate with the pest control in- 
dustry and recognized the possibility 
of unintentional error, but that if 
there were evidence of carelessness, 
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resulting action would have to be 
taken. 

“Mr. Stephens was questioned for 
more than 30 minutes from the floor 
and attempted to give satisfactory 
answers. He said the main interest 
of the FDA was in the protection of 
public health and that is was only 
in this regard that some restrictions 
had been put on the use of some evo- 
nomic poisons. He stated that it was 
impossible to give a definite ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ answer on the use of a specific 
chemical since circumstances sur- 
rounding its use would be determin- 
ing -factors.” 
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Here’s an idea for one of your ad- 
vertisements that’s sure to make 
: housewives want to serve biscuits .. . 
r better biscuits baked from your self- 


rising flour made with V-90 phos- 









miller, ”” 
Mr. Stephens stated, “cover products 
before shipment and after they come 
to rest and until they reach the 
final consumer. No tolerance for pois- 
Ons in food is allowed; even evidence 
of non-poisonous inert materials is €é $ 
ground for condemnation and _possi- wat 
ble criminal prosecution. s? 

“The Food and Drug Administra- 1H 

tion disapproves the spraying of DDT j 


4 phate! 


Yes, self-rising flour made with 
slow-acting V-90 is really something 
to shout about! And, today, promo- 


7 tional minded millers everywhere are 
yal doing a lot of such shouting... * 
7 their advertising! They've og Sate 
in that advertising copy themes base 
ne; on the many advantagesV-90 adds 
a to self-rising flour are powerful sell- 
: ; ing tools... “naturals” for appeal- 
Psy ing, sales-getting promotion! : 
“ Remember, the amazing baking 
ent results self-rising flour made = 
wi V-90 always assures is one of the 
» Df greatest selling stories ever told! 
nte 
s. 
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Improvements in Flour Packing Machinery 


* 





By F. M. Atkinson, Atkinson Milling Co. 


itself today perhaps one half 

the way towards a reasonable 
degree of perfection with respect to 
modern flour and feed packing ma- 
chinery. Until several years ago, flour 
packing methods had been static for 
nearly 50 years. By the old method 
it was possible for one man to pack 


Vie flour milling industry finds. 


paper sacks at the rate of perhaps 
two a minute on the average. To- 
day, of course, with any one of the 
three machines about which I expect 
to discuss, we could do considerably 
better. As a possible goal for flour 
packing machinery we might pull 
such a figure out of the air as 18 
per minute per man packing and 


sewing. It is my understanding that 
this is already being done on mate- 
rials quite similar to flour, but there 
is some question whether the huge 
investment necessary, $35,000 or $40,- 
000, can be justified in any but the 
very largest of flour mills. Natu- 
rally it would also take a great deal 
of money to adapt such a machine to 











Your 


Union Multiwall 
Specialist 


Knows many ways to cut 
packaging costs 





OW LONG has it been since an expert ana- 
lyzed your packaging methods? 

Recent improvements in packaging meth- 
ods and materials now make Union Multiwall 
Bags the preferred packaging for many differ- 
over 300 in all. They 
speed up packaging, cut labor and shipping 


ent commodities .. . 


costs, guard against contamination, 


Even if you’re now using multiwall bags, 
the Union Multiwall representative who calls 
on you can give you new ideas that may save 
you money. For he is backed by the special- 
ized packaging knowledge of America’s larg- 
est maker of paper bags—with its own forests, 
the largest completely integrated Kraft pulp- 
to-bag plant in the world, and skilled engi- 


neers and designers. 


Let him show you how Union resources and 


packaging experience can help you! 











Multiple Protection 














Prevents Siftage 








Empties Clean 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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the handling of 100 Ib. flour sacks, 
and there might not be a large enough 
potential market for such machines 
to make them practicable for a flour 
mill. 

In my opinion, from a strictly fi- 
nancial point of view, any flour pack- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article was adapted from 
the text of an address delivered by 
Mr. Atkinson at a recent meeting 
of District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers. 








ing machinery should be able to save 
enough money when compared with 
present methods in any given plant, 
to pay for the machine in five years 
or less. Probably by that time pack- 
ing machinery will have been im- 
proved enough further to warrant 
making the change. Machines that 
are available today for packing paper 
flour sacks are not readily adaptable 
to small flour mills. Roughly speak- 
ing, again from a financial point of 
view, I doubt whether the cost of 
new machinery could be justified 
where less than 2,000 sacks in eight 
hours is to be packed out. This would 
mean that in order to make such ma- 
chinery practicable, smaller mills 
would have to go in for daylight 
packing. 

To my knowledge there are today 
only three machines which bear seri- 
ous consideration for the packing of 
100-lb. flour sacks. They are the St. 
Regis Valve Packer, the Bemis Pack- 
er Aid, and the Richardson Scale 
Co. Flour Packer. It>is not my in- 
tention to try and compare the rela- 
tive merits of these machines, par- 
ticularly since two of them have not 
been thoroughly proven over a long 
period of operation. However, enough 
has been accomplished with each of 
the machines so that one can safely 
say that any one of them can fur- 
nish a fairly satisfactory answer 
to most flour packing problems of 
today. 


Packing Machine Requirements 


There’ are certain major require- 
ments which flour packers must meet 
and I would like to discuss these 
requirements individually in connec- 
tion with the above packers. 

1. To my mind, the first require- 
ment of any modern flour packer is 
the complete elimination of lifting or 
handling by hand of a filled 100-lb. 
sack. Particularly on paper sacks, 
physical limitations are such that no 
average man can handle a large vol- 
ume in eight hours without consid- 
erable physical discomfort. A great 
many temporary disabilities are 
caused by continuous heavy lifting. 
On paper, particularly, human fingers 
are not built for the strain involved. 
There is no need to dwell further 
on this subject since millers are all 
acquainted with it, but the elimina- 
tion of physical effort alone makes 
the installation of machinery to elimi- 
hate this lifting essential for any 
modern flour mill. All three of the 
above mentioned machines are com- 
pletely satisfactory in this respect. 

2. The next most important fea- 
ture of a modern flour packer is its 
ability to handle both paper and tex- 
tile bags. Please bear in mind that 
this discussion has only to do with 
the packing of 100-lb. bags or larger. 
If separate systems are required for 
cotton and paper it means a double 
investment for the mill, the use of 
additional space which is often at a 
premium, and the difficulties involved 
in operating two separate systems. 

In certain large flour mill opera- 
tions this versatility might not be 
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For Insect-Free Products... 













This battery of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Machines protects flour streams 


Corifiiwuoue Insect Control 
for Flour Streams 


Mill-wide installations of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Ma- ‘to its quality and reputation. Gov- MAL 


chines are a most effective solution to the problem of mill | ernment authorities report that — * ‘coupon 
sanitation. The “ENTOLETER” system of insect control -ONE flour beetle excretes 5525 
assures a complete and continuous kill, protects raw ma- pellets in developing from egg to adult—approximately 


terials, material before and after storage, and finished 200 to 300 pellets daily. It isn't surprising that your cus- 
products before packaging. The threat of insect multipli- tomers prefer products that have “ENTOLETER” protection. 


cation is eliminated; flour, meal and other milled products 
Foreign Distributors 


are protected from adulteration by insect excretia. In Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England 


addition to these services, the “ENTOLETER” action is an 
excellent means of blending flours, mixing compounds, 





i 
ENTOLETER DIVISION 


and improving vitamin distribution. 


REMEMBER — <a batch of flour or a finished product does 
not have to be heavily infested to endanger product 


% The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
7 1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 


Da) 


purity. One live insect or egg in your product is a threat 
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too much of-a factor, but for the 
average mill it is obviously very im- 
portant to be able to effect a change 
from cotton to paper or vice versa 
on the same machine within a short 
length of time. Naturally at this stage 
the St. Regis machine is at a disad- 
vantage, although I have been told 
that St. Regis is working on the 
problem of adapting its machine to 
textile bags. The Bemis Packers Aid 
has been proven on open mouth paper 
sacks and has just recently passed 
through the experimental stage on 
textiles. There is little question but 
that it will be able to handle either 
satisfactorily. The Richardson Pack- 
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er has been proven on textiles, but 
here again there is not much doubt 
but that it will be able to handle 
open mouth paper sacks equally well. 
While it has not yet been tried, it is 
thought that either of these machines 
can handle a 50-lb. size in addition 
with some minor modifications. 

3. Another important requirement 
of these machines is accuracy in the 
weights that they deliver. There does 
not seem to be much question but 
that with proper installation and ad- 
justment any of the three machines 
will deliver satisfactory weights. In 
this respect the St. Regis Packer 
presents a slight problem in installa- 


tion as a constant head of flour is 
necessary over the scales to insure 
satisfactory weights. The Bemis 
Packers Aid has its weight adjust- 
ment within a very easy reach and 
is perhaps outstanding in this particu- 
lar respect. 


Space Requirements 


4. Another feature is the space 
required for each of these machines. 
In many plants the head room in- 
volved is a serious problem. Both 
the St. Regis and Richardson Scale 
Packer require considerably more 
height for correct installation than 
does the Bemis Packers Aid. This is 
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milling methods. 











A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT MILLING INDUSTRY 


M ANKIND’S search for better food, clothing and shelter is the his- 
tory of civilization, and when primitive man found that ground grains 
tasted better than raw grains, he never ceased trying to perfect better 


The saddle stone became so important a household article that early 
laws forbade anyone taking a millstone to pledge, for a family could 
not exist without the means of grinding meal. 


No miller would like to face the prospect of being without SWISS 
SILK and for over a century the supply has been unfailing. 


Through wars, depressions, business and political disturbances, SWISS 
SILK has always been available to the millers of America who know 
that you cannot buy better bolting cloth. 


SWISS SILK 
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a problem that must be worked out 
by each individual miller. 

5. From an investment standpoint, 
I can give you the following approxi- 
mate costs. I, myself, however, do not 
believe that cost should be of first 
consideration since a small increase 
in efficiency in a given instance can 
quickly make up a difference in orig- 
inal cost. The St. Regis Valve Pack- 
er costs approximately $10,800 com- 
plete before installation. The Rich- 
ardson Scale Packer costs in the 
neighborhood of $10,000 without the 
necessary bag closing equipment. The 
Bemis Packers Aid costs about $6,- 
300 complete with both a cotton and 
a paper sewing machine. 

6. At this time I would like to 
briefly mention the cost aspects of 
the open mouth paper bag as com- 
pared to the multiwall valve bag. In 
carload lots, which is the fairest 
criterion, the Valve bag costs al- 
most 1¢ more than an open mouth 
bag. However, the closing material 
cost of tape, filler cord,: and thread, 
with average waste, will come to a 
little more than 4/100’s of a cent 
per bag. This leaves a net gain of ap- 
proximately 6/100’s of a cent per bag 
on the open mouth type. If we pre- 
sume that 2,500 bags are packed out 
on a shift of eight hours, this leaves 
a net gain of approximately $15, or 
more than enough to pay the cost 
of the additional man that is required 
to operate either the Bemis or the 
Richardson machine at full capacity. 
This factor, of course, will vary with 
the number of bags packed in a 
shift, and also when paper bags are 
bought in smaller lots because of 
necessary printing, etc. 

7. Another factor which any of the 
above mentioned machines should try 
to achieve to the greatest degree pos- 
sible is that of cleanliness and sanita- 
tion. The degree to which it is ac- 
complished depends in most part on 
the method of installation and opera- 
tion rather than on features of the 
machine itself. Certainly adequate 
suction should be provided where 
needed and various devices rigged to 
trap loose flour. The Bemis Pack- 
ers Aid has one minor unfavorable 
feature in this respect and that is 
where the vibrator which delivers 
flour to bring the sack up to exact 
weight may deposit its flour partial- 
ly on top of the cotton sack if the 
cloth is not correctly arranged as 
it goes onto the scale. 

8. The last factor about which 
I would like to talk is the relative 
efficiency of these machines and their 
possibilities for further increasing ef- 
ficiency. The St. Regis, of course, in 
operating at its maximum speed of 
approximately 6 to 7 bags a minute 
per man, has a considerably higher 
output per manhour than either of 
the other two. Naturally, this must 
be weighed against the additional cost 
of the valve bag. It would seem that 
this figure is fairly close to the maxi- 
mum which might be expected from a 
machine of this type. The Bemis 
Packers Aid requires two men to be 
operated at maximum speed. A rate 
up to eight bags a minute of 100-'b. 
paper sacks has already been «t- 
tempted, and we have hopes in our 
own plant that this may eventua!ly 
be brought up to around 10 bags a 
minute without the loss of accuracy. 
There does not seem to be any rea- 
son why it should not be able to han- 
dle 100-Ib. textile bags at the same 
rate of speed. If so desired, this ma- 
chine could be operated by one man 
in the neighborhood of 4 or 5 bags 
a minute. The Richardson Packer 
can be operated at the same rate 
by one man or around 7 bags per 
minute with two. While we have had 
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no direct experience with this ma- 
chine, there may be an opportunity 
here, too, of further increasing the 
speed with two men at some later 
date. 

Also on the books for the future 
js the possibility that these last two 
mentioned machines may be adapt- 
ed to automatic sewing, preferably 
being able to sew automatically on 
cotton or paper interchangeably. This 
undoubtedly will take some time to 
work out, but there does not seem 
to be any unsurmountable difficul- 
ties in its accomplishment. 


No Danger of Obsolescence 


I hope this summary has given 
a fair picture of the possibilities for 
modernization of flour packing with 
the machines that are on the market 
today. There is still a- great deal to 
be done, and I have no doubt but that 
the companies that make these ma- 
chines will continue to improve what 
they have to offer. It seems to me 
that all of them have reached a point 
where the miller purchasing one of 
them does not have to worry too 
much about the possibility that his 
machine will become valueless in the 
nea: future. Certainty, compared with 
the old methods of packing papers, 
it will not take any of these ma- 
chines long to completely pay for 
itse'f. 

Packing of Millfeeds 

Development in packing millfeeds 
has not yet reached the point that 
it has in the packing of flour. How- 
ever, I would like to state in a gen- 
eral way what we, in our own plant, 
are trying to do and expect to ac- 
complish in the very near future. 
We expect to pack and sew all of 
our feeds during the eight-hour day- 
light shift at the rate of four bags a 
man a minute. Only one small move- 
ment of the filled bag by hand will 
be required from the platform of the 
packer, a few inches to the sewing 
belt, from whence the bag will be 
conveyed directly to the car being 
loaded. . 

We have been doing this for quite 
some time with complete success 
on shorts and have been able to do 
it experimentally on bran also with- 
out a jacket. However, we finally 
came to the conclusion that when 
the cost of the extra-sized bran bag 
Was taken into account, a jacket is 
necessary to economize on bags and 
make unnecessary piling of feed clear 
to the roof of the smaller boxcars. 
If this jacket is to be operated by 
hand, which we are doing at the pres- 
ent time, the rate of packing will 
be cut approximately three a minute. 
However, we expect to make this 
particular operation automatically 
operated so that a jacket can be used 
Without lessening the speed in any 
Tespect. When we compare this meth- 
od of packing feed to the one that 
We used to use, there is no ques- 
tion in our mind that the savings 
Will be very substantial and worth 
while. 
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Minnesota Village Disappeared 
When Fire Destroyed Its Mill 


of Walcott, Minn., emphasized 

the importance of a flour mill 
to its community. The village be- 
came a ghost town shortly after the 
mill burned Nov. 3, 1895. 

For more than 20 years Walcott 
had been a thriving, industrious vil- 
lage with a blacksmith shop, cheese 
factory, hotel, saw mill and many 
small shops and general stores. It 
was located on the Straight River, 


3 gs fate of the former village 


four miles south of Faribault, Minn. . 


The village was founded in 1854 by 
Samuel Walcott, an easterner. In 
1871 Donald Grant and Edward Le- 
May decided to put a dam across the 
river and build a flour mill. This was 
accomplished and the mill, having 
four run of stones, was 35 by 46 
feet in dimensions, and was 66 feet 
tall. It was powered by a wheel, with 
an auxiliary power source being a 
90 h.p. steam engine. The mill when 
built had a capacity of 80 bbl. daily. 

The cost of building the mill to- 
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taled $32,000 and it was put into 
operation about Nov. 1, 1871. About 
a year later a storage elevator 35 
feet square and as high as the mill 
was built. The elevator had a .ca- 
pacity of about 22,000 bu. 

The mill’s total production in 1872 
was 3,500 bbl. In 1873 the owners 
sold a two thirds interest in the 
plant to G. E. Skinner and to Henry 
Chaffee, who at that time was super- 
intendent of the mill. Flour milled 
was exported principally to Scot- 
land and was packed in 280-Ib. bur- 
lap bags. The story is often told 
that the Scots objected to paying 
transportation on barrels which took 
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more space and weighed more than 
the bags. 

By 1875 Mr. Chaffee had acquired 
full control of the mill and later sold 
a half interest to M. B. Sheffield. 
In 1880, Mr. Sheffield bought Mr. 
Chaffee’s interest and became sole 
proprietor. His son, B. B. Sheffield, 
was manager. 

About 1885 the Milwaukee Rail- 
road built a spur track to the mill, 
thus eliminating much of the haul- 
ing. While the spur was being built, 
the mill was closed for repairs. Five 
double stands of 9”x24” Allis roller 
mills and a 200 h.p. steam engine 
were added. The capacity of the mill 
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after the improvements was 350 bbl. 
daily. 

In 1887 Patrick Deverey built a 
cooper shop in Walcott and made 
flour barrels for the Walcott mill 
as well as for mills at Faribault, 
Dundas, Cannon Falls and Mont- 
gomery. 

The mill’s capacity was gradually 
increased and at the time it burned, 
its capacity was 1,200 bbl. daily. In 
1891 E. Viault (whose sons later 
founded the V-O Milling Co. of Los 
Angeles) was superintendent. 

The largest output record set by 
the mill was 1,066 bbl. one day in 
1894, The mill enjoyed a very good 


demand for its flour. 

The plant burned at the height of 
its steady development into one of 
the more flourishing mills in Minne- 
sota. The fire occurred Nov. 5, 1895, 
which was a Sunday. The mill was 
shut down after a full week run. 
The crew was doing the customary 
repairing and overhauling, and short- 
ly after 10 a.m., one of the crew 
noticed smoke coming from. the 
power house. 

E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis mill ma- 
chinery dealer, recalls the incident 
vividly. “The Walcott mill was the 
first that I had worked in and I was 
16 years old at the time,” he recalls. 


One of a Series Dedicated to the Nytritional Advances of the Food Industries 


KEEPING,FAITH WITH NATURE 


MAKING A GOOD FOOD BETTER*. 


.. Nature 


provided corn with only small amounts of certain vita- 
mins and other nutrients essential to human health. 
Degermed meal and grits unavoidably lose some of 
this precious nutritive value in milling. Fortunately 
these vital health-giving factors can now be restored 
(or increased in whole corn meal which is naturally 
low in niacin and iron) by the simple process of en- 
richment. By enriching corn, by “making a good food 
better,” the millers help protect the health of a signifi- 
cant portion of our nation. Their achievement in mak- 
ing their products finer and nutritionally more bene- 
ficial is acclaimed by physicians and nutritionists. 
Corn millers are Keeping Faith With Nature. 


*The title of a color film on the enrichment of corn meal and grits 
produced by Clemson Agricultural College. This film is widely 
recognized as an outstanding educational film on food and nutrition 
and is being shown by many health departments and schools. 


en Nutritional ati gai 


‘ROCHE’ ae. Lot Enrichment 


VITAMIN DIVISION - 


HOFFMANN 


LA ROCHE IN . 


NUTLEY 10, 


NEW JERSEY 
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“I was working on the second 
floor of the mill together with one 
of the millers. We smelled smoke 
and when we looked out of the win. 
dow, we saw smoke coming from the 
engine room below us. 

“We sounded the alarm for the 
other men in the upper part of the 
mill and all got out. I went back into 
the mill and closed the iron door 
between the mill and the engine 
room. I had a hard time finding my 
way back out of the smoke, and also 
I had to drag out Louis Dasse, the 
millwright, who went back into the 
room to get his chest of tools. 

“It was not possible to get into 
telephonic communication with Fari- 
bault, so I was sent there, four miles 
away, on my bicycle to get the fire 
department. By the time the fire- 
men arrived the mill was practically 
burned. 

“In later years I rode in some very 
hard bicycle races, but the ride from 
Walcott to Faribault on that No- 
vember Sunday was the _ toughest 
ride I ever had.” 

In addition to the mill, elevator, 
warehouse, packing house, office 
buildings, several hundred cords of 
wood, three dwelling houses and two 
or three barns destroyed by the fire, 
several other buildings in the vil- 
lage went up in flames. 

Edward Thatcher, the head miller, 
lived a quarter of a mile from the 
mill. Two barns, several small build- 
ings and a quantity of feed were de- 
stroyed at his place. Flying embers 
from the mill fire had set the other 
fires. A farmer who lived a half mile 
from the mill lost a straw stack, 
buggy shed and \buggy and nine fat 
hogs. 

The few remaining buildings in the 
village of Walcott were loaded onto 
skids and wagons and pulled to Fari- 
bault. That marked the end of the 
village. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLER 
40 YEARS AT SAME MILL 


ATHENA, OREGON—W. P. Lit tle- 
john, superintendent of the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. plant, recently 
completed 40 years of service, all in 
the same mill, and 50 years as a 
miller. He started work with the 
company in its Athena mill Jan. 27, 
1909, and prior to that time had 
worked as second miller at the 
Waitsburg mill from 1904 to 1909. 
His first job was with the old Byers 
mill at Pendleton in 1899. He stayed 
with that job for two years, then 
going to the Walters mill, also in 
Pendleton. 

Mrs. Littlejohn is librarian for the 
Athena library. They have a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. F. C. Gurney, who lives at 
Juntura, Ore. 

Mr. Littlejohn is a member of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Industrial Paint 


The Stonhard Co., Philadelphia, 
has announced the development of 
“Millwite,” a specially prepared paint 
for industrial use, after a period of 
research and development. The com- 
pany states that the product “is 2 
heavy, white semi-paste paint that 
is most economical to use, either by 
brush or spray” and that it “can 
be applied to any surface—wood, 
concrete, plaster, wallpaper, brick 
or any other interior wall surface.” 
The company has issued a folder de 
scribing the. product, which it ‘will 
send free of charge to-anyone re 
questing it, 
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Stain Technique 


«Continued from page 4a) 
with a thin film of mineral oil. Ex- 
amine. 


Il. Staining Simultaneously With 
Pancreatic Digestion 


1. Prepare the sample by boil- 
ing, cool to 50° C., add pancreatin. 
Allow digestion to progress until the 
mass begins to thin—usually 10 to 
20 minutes. 

2. Add 7 to 10 cc. of normal potas- 
sium hydroxide or 6 to 8 cc. saturat- 
ed sodium phosphate to increase the 
alkalinity to approximately pH 10. 

$. Add 15 cc. of stock solution of 
Azure-I. Mix well. 

4. Incubate at 40° to 45° C. 
(104° to 113° F.) for at least three 
hours. Twelve to 15 hours is not too 
long. 

5. Transfer the digested, stained 
mass to a 1000 cc. separatory funnel 
or Wildman trap-flask. 

6. Add 35 cc. petroleum ether and 
mix thoroughly but earefully. Emul- 
sions form easily at this point. 

7. Add water to nearly fill the sep- 
aratory funnel, let set sufficient time 
for particles to float. Drain off the 
water-flour mass. 

8. Wash twice with approximately 
500 cc. of water each time and drain 
off as much as practical. 

9. Filter with suction. Wash the 
previous container and run wash- 
water directly to the filter. 

10. Spray the filter paper with 
3 to 5 ec. acetone. Maintain suc- 
tion until the filter paper is nearly 





1l. Transfer the filter paper to a 
Petri dish and cover the filter paper 
with a thin film of mineral oil. Ex- 
amine. 


Critical Points in Technique 


Control of pH—Uniform staining 
of the exoskeleton is not accom- 
plished below pH 7. Certain parts of 
the exoskeleton will remain  un- 
stained, others will become yellow or 
mustard green, and a few will stain 
pea green. At ranges above pH 9 the 
fragments of exoskeleton tend to 
stain blue green and may be difficult 
to differentiate from the blues of the 
plant tissue. An electrical pH meter 
is a valuable apparatus for checking 
the alkalinity of samples. During 
pancreatic digestion, the pH de- 
creases about three points. if 8 cc. 
of normal potassium hydroxide are 
added to a standard sample, the re- 
sultant alkalinity is approximately 
pH 8.5. Azure-I added to ‘this gives 
adeep blue color. If during digestion 
the blue begins to stratify or fade 
seriously, another 4 or 5 cc. of nor- 
mal potassium hydroxide should be 
added to restore the mixture to pH 8 
and a uniform blue color. 

Insufficient washing of stained ma- 
terlal—Too much flour on the filter 
Paper will cover fragments and pre- 
vent their being distinguished, no 
Matter how well stained. Stain, in- 
adequately diluted, may discolor the 

paper, rendering interpretation 
difficult. Too little acetone wash on 
the filter paper will leave dissolved 
stain to diffuse into the filter paper; 
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too much acetone will initiate de- 
staining of cellulose fragments. 
Length of staining time and tem- 
perature of the material being stained 
—tThe staining time recommended in 
procedure No. 1 is from 30 to 35 min- 
utes at 40° C. A 25-minute staining 
period at that temperature would 
result in variable green exoskeleton 
fragments. When the staining time is 
extended to 40 minutes, the greens 
take on bluish casts thus reducing 
the contrast between exoskeleton 
fragments and plant fragments. By 
heating the material to be stained 
to 50° C. before applying the stain, 
the staining time may be reduced to 
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about 25 minutes; at 65° C. the stain- 
ing time is between 15 and 20 min- 
utes. Conversely, if staining is done 
at room temperatures, an hour may 
be required for good differentiation. 

Evaporation of petroleum ether— 
Upon being mixed with the digested 
mass, the petroleum ether tends to 
coat the undigested fragments caus- 
ing them to float to the surface. Frag- 
ments coated with petroleum ether 
do not stain satisfactorily, even when 
the staining time is extended and the 
temperatures raised. Much of the pe- 
troleum ether can be poured off while 
the remainder can be evaporated over 
a water bath or other heat source. 


2la 


The fire hazard should be kept in 
mind. 

Examination with the Microscope 
—tThe stained fragments may be dif- 
ferentiated readily when examined 
through the microscope with reflected 
light, but when light is deflected by 
a mirror under the microscope stage 
and transmitted through the white 
filter paper, the blue and the green 
fragments, no matter how small, show 
brilliantly like neon lights. The use 
of transmitted light is recommended. 

Cereal analysts should not find the 
K-State staining procedures too diffi- 
cult and can simplify their deter- 
minations greatly by its use. 





Get them All 


IT'S MODERN FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 


H™:s the streamlined Allis- 
Chalmers free-swinging sifter — 
with completely new design, It’s a 
clean sifter—inside and out... built 
to help you meet today’s high pure- 
food standards, Exterior is smooth — 
with no dirt-catching ledges or cross 
bars. Interior walls are composed of 
sleek plywood panels. 

Functional engineering improve- 
ments have also been incorpotated, New 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 


hf Sanitary — Inside and 
Out 


['W Strong Maple and 
Birch Construction 


[¥ New Aluminum Hold- 


Down Box 


[¥ Aluminum Bottom 
Pockets 


io Neoprene Rubber 
Seals 

iv Steel Safety Cables 

[¥ Simple Driving 
Mechanism 

\A Easy Throw 
Adjustment 


[AW Streamlined Design 





.oo IN THIS 
SANITARY 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
SIFTER 


«=> WRITE FOR BULLETIN --- 


A 2627 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1102A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We are interested in the new Allis-Chalmers 





aluminum hold-down box provides for 
quick, convenient sieve clamping... . 
sanitary aluminum bettom pockets are 
split horizontally for easy cleaning. . . 
simple new driving mechanism uses 
force of gravity and centrifugal force 
— has low power requirement. 

Get the ful/ story on this outstanding 
new sifter from any A-C sales office. 
Or write direct‘to Allis-Chalmers, us- 
ing handy coupon at right. 
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Free-Swinging. Sifter and would like to ob- 
tain further details as indicated below. 





Allis-Chalmers Free-Swinging Sifter. 
C] Would like to have Allis-Chalmers vep-- 


resentative call, No obligation. 


























Flour Mill Sanitation 





(Continued from page la) 


active runway. If nothing but ce- 
ment is used, you may find, that 
the rodents have gnawed through 
before it has had a chance to set. 

Make particular note of windows 
which are on the ground level. If 
they are not properly screened with 
% in. hardware cloth, they may prove 
easy access to rodents, particularly 
if it is necessary to have these win- 
dows open at any time. 

Observe drain pipes, down spouts 





and electric wires which may run 
up the side of the building. Have 
these places protected by placing a 
round piece of sheet metal in the 
shape of an inverted funnel around 
them similar to the rat guards used 
on the mooring cables on docked 
ships. 

After having made a_ thorough 
check on the outside of the building, 
the next logical step is an inspec- 
tion of the place where raw materials 
are received and stored, the elevator. 

Starting at the bottom of the wheat 
pit, check to see if piles of wheat 
have accumulated around the area 
where it falls onto the conveyor belt. 
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If this condition is observed, and 
chances are it will be, examine it 
for infestation and souring since 
these areas are inclined to be damp. 
Make notes to have this area cleaned 
after each day’s operation. Check un- 
derneath the entire length of the 
belt, particularly around the concen- 
trating rollers since the belt often 
has a tendency to jump or bounce 
as it: passes over the concentrators, 
jarring off small quantities of grain. 
While you are in this area, check 
for signs of rodents by looking for 
tracks in the dust and the presence 
of pellets, and if these conditions 
are observed, try to locate the pos- 
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sible avenues of entry and make 
notes for correcting them. . 

The next place to inspect while 
in this area is the tunnel under the 
storage bins. Here the inspection pro- 
cedure is quite similar to that used 
in examining the unloading pit and 
the conveyor. In addition to check- 
ing for accumulations of wheat un- 
der the belt, observe the general ef- 
ficiency of the housekeeping. Is there 
sufficient suction to carry off the 
dust? If not, make note of it. While 
this condition may not be remedied 
overnight, it is one which should 
be given your attention since it not 
only creates unsanitary and unpleas- 
ant working conditions, but also it 
is dangerous from the standpoint of 
creating an explosive hazard. 

Lower levels such as these are also 
favorite harborages for roaches. Be 
sure to check .carefully all cracks 
and corners for the presence of 
roaches. Observe the light bulbs for 
the tell tale specks left by flies and 
make note of these conditions if they 
are observed. 


Check Spouts on Bins 


Be sure to check the condition of 
the spouts underneath the bins. 
Oftentimes wheat will hang up in 
this area and become highly infest- 
ed, particularly in those spouts which 
are infrequently used. 

Proceeding upward in the elevator 
observe the general housekeeping, 
giving special attention to corners 
where junk, used machinery, old 
sacks and parts may be allowed to ac- 
cumulate. Get rid of all unnecessary 
material of this sort. If some of it is 
used frequently have racks or stor- 
age shelves built for their proper 
storage. 

Next inspect the cleaning machin- 
ery. Check to see if overs from the 
receiving separator are allowed to 
pile up on the floor and removed 
only when the accumulation grows so 
large that it cannot be walked around, 
or it impairs the proper operation 
of the machinery. 

Have measures taken to provide 
for the disposal of this trash daily or 
several times a day if necessary. 

Check around the floors and base 
of the machinery for signs of insect 
tracks and make notes for proper 
treatment of area if these conditions 
are observed. 

As you continue your inspection 
of the elevator check the spouting 
to see if leaking spouts are build- 
ing up unsightly accumulations on 
the floor. Frequently a rag or sack 
will be tied around a blowing spout 
or stuffed in a handhole from which 
the cover has been lost, providing 
excellent breeding places for insects. 
Have these places fixed properly and 
not temporarily remedied in some 
haphazard manner. 

Continue this detailed inspection on 
each floor of the elevator ‘up to the 
top. On the top floor or head house, 
examine the belt conveyor in the 
same way as was done in the tunrel. 


Inspection Procedure for Mill 

The next step in your inspection 
is the mill proper. Inspection sho ild 
start in the bottom of the plant «nd 
work up. 

In most mills the basement area 
contains very little flour handling 
equipment, but it is primarily used 
as a storage area, and consequent- 
ly, may offer excellent harborazes 
for rodents, roaches, etc. Pay close 
attention, therefore, to all cracks 
and crevices which may serve as °n- 
try places to these pests. Note in 
the storage area the method in which 
various materials are kept. Get rid 
of all old accumulations of junk and 
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DIABLEND Top Quality 


MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


It is essential that your hard wheat flours bake factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
consistently to your established standards. But so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 

improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and milling 





methods. We will provide samples for experimental work 
DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
action. Selected wheat is malted in our own Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- _ ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 


mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- : a sample-and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. Carroll Chicago, Illinois 














































WITH MERCHEN TOO... 
GRAVITY SUPPLIES THE POWER 


With the Merchen Self-Powered Feeder, no power source other than gravity is re- 
quired for the accurate and rapid blending, BY WEIGHT, of dry free-flowing materials. 
Accuracy and speed are assured because the rate of flow is controlled by the weight of the 
material being fed. 

This sturdy, compact Feeder is equally at home weigh-blending in scratch feed plants 
and terminal elevators, or governing grain flow to first-break rolls in flour mills. It is avail- 
able in capacities of from 10 to 1000 pounds per minute of wheat or similar material. 

It is soundly built and is so designed that a change in feed rate can be made simply 
and easily by setting the weights on the Féed Beam. In addition, when equipped with the 
Automatic Shut-Off, almost any type of start-stop, synchronized or pro- 
grammed operation is possible. 

For more details on feeding and blending the modern way — BY 
WEIGHT-—call your nearest W&T Representative. He’ll be glad to ex- 
plain how Merchen Self-Powered Feeders can be used profitably in your 
mixing or blending program. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OU said iti... 


“Customers are pleased with 
SIGNODE* RETAINING STRIPS” 


Signode Retaining Strips offer hundreds of millers a 
positive, low cost way to protect flour and other bagged 
products against freight car doorway damage. 

Their advantages, in the words of prominent shippers 
who have used them, include: 





CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


“Our customers are well pleased with the shipments when 
they arrive at destination.” “All customers were contacted 
and all comments were favorable.” 





EASY 1O STORE 


“A normal supply requires less than one percent of the 
space that lumber required.” 








EASY TO USE 
“These strips are easy to handle and easy to apply.” “Our 


men like them because they are much easier to handle.” 


IN ADDITION: Signode Retaining Strips are low in cost, 


long in strength, readily adaptable to spacing or overlap- 
ping. For all the interesting details, write 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
2654 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Experienced hands... 


will help solve 


your MIXING PROBLEMS 


Send us 100 pounds (or more) of 
any mix that may be causing diffi- 
culty, and let the “experienced 
hands’’ of ESSMUELLER’S re- 
search engineers suggest the grind- 
ing and mixing specifications best 
suited for maximum yield at low- 
est cost. No obligation of course! 


es ee 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


| a ie a utehahthachaatia-t4- 


°8 Sc: | 
MISSOURI Sem KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 















Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crty 6, Missouri 
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Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Murvat Fire Prevention Bureau 


CHICAGO 
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unused outdated equipment that so 
often piles up in such areas. Make 
storage racks or skids for the vari- 
ous materials that are being ware- 
housed in this area. 


Elevator Boots Need Checking 


In the mill proper the first floor 
is generally the boot floor. The boots 
are among the worst spots in the en- 
tire mill for insect infestation, so 
particular attention should be given 
this area. During this particular phase 
of the inspection you are to be con- 
cerned with the general cleanliness, 
defects in structure, and possible 
ways in which infestation or contam- 
ination is affecting the milling opera- 
tion, and not in the actual insect 
population. The insect population 
count is the second phase of your in- 
spection which will be discussed later. 

Make observations as-to the effec- 
tiveness of the sweepers. Are accu- 
mulations of stock of long standing 
between the boots and under them? 
Do the slides in the boots fit proper- 
ly, or do they permit a continual 
leakage of stock on the floor? Look 
for insect tracks around the boots. 
What is the condition of the spouts 
entering: the boots® If they are 
patched with old sacks or strips of 
cloth pasted on with flour and water 
paste, take measures to have them 
properly repaired and not patched up 
in some Rube Goldberg manner. See 
that all accumulations of junk, old 
belting, half filled sacks of flour, 
ete, are taken out and properly 
disposed of. See that the fire barrel 
is set up on blocks so that the floor 
under it may be cleaned. If not, 
move it, and chances are that you 
will find a nice little colony of in- 
sects. 

Pay particular attention to the bot- 
tom of the man-lift and the walls 
around it. Are the walls and floor 
stained with tobacco juice? 


Roll Floor ‘Inspection 


This floor is usually the roll floor 
and is often the neatest floor in the 
mill from a good housekeeping stand- 
point. 

Observe the general housekeeping 
practices, noting particularly the 
areas between the legs and in hard- 
to-reach places for accumulation of 
ld stock, dust, etc.’ Frequently the 
space between the elevator legs is 
a favorite storage spot for material 
of all sizes and descriptions. Have 
this removed to facilitate cleaning. 

In checking the roll stands observe 
the hoppers below the rolls for caked 
material. These hoppers should be 
scraped down frequently to prevent 
the building up of a crust of old 
flour from time to time. As you well 
know, this caked material provides 
an excellent breeding place ‘for in- 
sects. Proper roll suction will aid 
materially in preventing this condi- 
tion from occurring. Inspect the roll 
housing for accumulatinos of old 
Stock and look for insect tracks in 
the flour dust on the inside of the 
housing. 

Inspect the fire barrel in the same 
Manner as was done on the boot 
floor, and make arrangements to 
have it placed on a base or stand 
sufficiently high to facilitate cleaning. 


Examine Spouting for Leaks 

This floor is generally the spout- 
ing floor and contains little or no 
milling machinery. Make a point to 
€Xamine the spouting for leaks which 
have been repaired by tying sacks 
around them. Check for dead spouts 
Which frequently are partially filled 
With stock since such a condition, 
When found, often reveals the dead 
Stock to be literally black with in- 
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sects. Again observe the general 
housekeeping conditions. Check the 
condition of the flooring and if the 
mill has wooden floors, inspect close- 
ly for cracks in which flour has ac- 
cumulated. Old floors are one of the 
many places where insects may live 
and breed thereby presenting a con- 
stant source of reinfestation of the 
flour handling equipment. Check the 
areas between the elevator legs for 
accumulation of stock. Make note 
of the condition of the windows. 


Purifiers Demand Close Inspection 


The fourth floor is normally the 
purifier floor combined with several 


other pieces of equipment such as 
bran and shorts dusters, and frequent- 
ly several reels. The general prac- 
tice today, however, has almost en- 
tirely eliminated the reel, replac- 
ing it with high speed sifters. 

The inspection up to this point may 
be made by the inspector while the 
mill is in operation. In order to make 
a complete check of the remaining 
portion of the mill proper, however, 
it is advisable to choose a period 
when the mill is not in operation, 
preferably when the mill is down 
for repair. The reason for this is 
that on repair days equipment such 
as sifters are generally opened up 
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thereby making their inspection easi- 
er and more complete. 

On the purifier floor make the same 
observations as on the lower floors, 
checking for leaking spouts, equip- 
ment in poor repair, housekeeping, 
accumulations of stocks, condition of 
windows, etc. In checking the sani- 
tary conditions of the purifiers re- 
move the inspection door and look 
inside for ‘signs of insect infestation. 
Their tracks may readily be ob- 
served in the dust adhering to the 
walls of the machine. Next inspect 
the purifier conveyors by remov- 
ing a few handfuls of stock from 
dead end and from the bottom of the 
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conveyors and look for the presence 
of insect infestation. At this . time 
it is not necessary to do more than 
observe the presence or absence of 
insect life since later a population 
count will be made. ‘ 

Next examine the large distribut- 
ing conveyors above the purifiers, 
removing stock from the ends and 
several places along the length of 
the conveyor for insect infestation. 

Reels may be examined in some- 
what same manner as the purifiers 
were, checking the inside and the 
conveyors. In the event that the 
reels are double or triple decked, 
make a careful examination of any 
stock which may have accumulated 
underneath the second or third tier 
of reels. This space is often too small 
to clean effectively with a brush or 
vacuum and consequently presents a 
perfect breeding place for insects. 

To inspect bran and shorts dust- 
ers, it is necessary to remove the 
doors and check the stock which ac- 
cumulates on the bottom for insects. 

If dead boxes are present in any 
of the spouts in the mill check care- 
fully the dead stock which accumu- 
lates. Unless these menaces are 
cleaned with regularity they present 
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one of the finest methods for intro- 
ducing live infestation into the mill- 
ing stream. Most mills have entire- 
ly eliminated the dead box just as 
they have the reel. 

The fifth floor is normally the sift- 
er floor. A thorough inspection can 
be made of this equipment when 
the mill is not in operation. When 
the sifters are open for repair, check 
carefully for the presence of insects; 
examine the dead stock which ac- 
cumulates in the bottom. The felt 
packing around doors of some sift- 
ers are excellent harborages for in- 
sects. Remove some of the stocking 
at both the top and bottom and ex- 
amine the inside. Inspect the spouts 
leading from the sifter for damp, 
caked stock which is often highly 
infested, particlularly by the tiny flat 
grain beetle which is more or less 

~a scavenger by nature, prefering hu- 
mid decaying material in which to 
live and breed. 

Complete the inspection of this 
floor in much the same manner as you 
did the inspection on the lower floors. 

The top or “Texas” floor contains 
the elevator heads. Open up the ele- 
vator heads on the “down” side of 
the belt and remove any stock which 
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may accumulate there and check it 
for infestation. The majority’ of the 
older style heads were built with 
a ledge on the discharge side, making 
an ideal insect harborage. In the 
newer type of elevator head con- 
struction, this ledge has been elimi- 
nated so that there is no place for 
flour to accumulate. Make note of 
these conditions and as the heads are 
replaced or rebuilt have this bad 
feature eliminated. Make the usual 
observations as to cleanliness, ac- 
cumulations, etc. 

This completes the inspection of 
the mill proper, leaving the packing 
and warehouse sections yet to be in- 
spected. ' 


Rigid Inspection Essential 
A very rigid inspection must be 
made in packing department of the 
mill since the final product, when 
ready to be shipped, is packed here. 
It is possible that a large amount 


-of infestation in the mill may be 


removed by the sifters, but when 
the final products reach the pack- 
ing bins, there is no further safe- 
guard against such contamination. 
Therefore, it is highly essential that 
a rigid control be kept to prevent 
infestation from reaching this point. 
The packing room inspection should 
begin at the conveyors which bring 
the flour to the bins. Make a thor- 
ough examination of these conveyors 
in much the same manner as was 
done on the reel and purifier con- 
veyors in the mill proper. 

Open the tops of the four bins 
above the packers and look for caked 
flour on the walls. These bins should 
be scraped clean at frequent inter- 
vals. Check the area around the tops 
of the bins for accumulations of stock 
and note the presence of insect 
tracks. Continue the inspection of 
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the packers by checking the ledges 
near the top where the bins join 
the packing machine. (This applies 
to both the St. Regis and the con- 
ventional type packers.) These small 
accumulations are difficult to reach 
with a broom or brush and conse- 
quently go unnoticed, resulting in a 
serious infestation. If the mill is 
equipped with St. Regis packers open 
the inspection doors above the 
weighing mechanism and look for 
the tell-tale tracks of the flour 
beetle. 

After completing the inspection of 
the packers check the small weigh 
boxes which are used to adjust the 


final weight on sacks of flour. After 


inspecting the weigh boxes for in- 
festation, observe their construction, 
are they smooth round bottom boxes 
which may easily be cleaned, or are 
they merely a square box on legs’ 

If the packing floor is equipped 
with a drag belt for conveying ‘he 
sacks of flour to the loading dock 
or to the warehouse, inspect the un- 
derneath side of the drag. Since ihe 
majority of such belts were construct- 
ed close to the floor in order that 
the packers would not have to lift 
heavy sacks up on it, little thought 
was given to sanitation. In he 
course of a day’s operation, a con- 
siderable quantity of flour will col- 
lect under the belt and frequently 
if never occurs to anyone to clean 
it. As a result live insects can usual- 
ly be found in this locality. 

Make the usual observations as 
to housekeeping and accumulations 
of miscellaneous junk. Pay particu- 
lar attention to the manner in which 
the packer’s supply of sacks are kept. 
See that they are up off the floor 
and away from possible sources of 
infestation. If secondhand sacks are 
used, they should be fumigated upon 
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being received at the mill. This prac- 


tice of using secondhand sacks, how- 
ever, has now declined to a great 
extent, due to state laws which pro- 
hibit thefr use. 
Before completing the inspection 


of this area observe the relation of , 


the feed packing section to that of 
flour. From the standpoint of infesta- 
tion it is dangerous to allow the feed 
material to come in close contact 
with flour or other cereal products 
intended “for human consumption. 


Warehouse Inspection Procedure 


In the warehouse, as in other parts 
of the mill, the problem is to be 
able to prevent the stored products 
from becoming contaminated with 
rodents or insects. Rodent damage is 
an important factor in this area since 
most warehouses are on the ground 
level, and, of necessity, the doors 
onto the loading dock are open the 
majority of the time. 

Make a thorough inspection of the 
warehouse floor at the place where 
it joins the walls. Rodents prefer to 
stay under cover and as a result 
their. established runways are close 
to the walls. These runways may be 
readily picked out sifice a well estab- 
lished runway will be worn slick and 
take on a darkened color, and also 
the presence of pellets will aid in 
the identifying of whether a particu- 
lar area is being used as a path. If 
you are not certain it is a simple 
task to dust an area lightly with 
flour and examine it the next day 
for the presence of tracks. Observe 
the stored products for evidence of 
rodent gnawing. 

In most mills a separate room is 
available in the warehouse for the 
storage of feed. If, in your mill, these 
facilities are not available, arrange 
to have the feed stored just as far 
away as possible from the flour prod- 
ucts. Complete the inspection by mak- 
ing the same observations on the 
general neatness and cleanliness of 
this area. 

You have now completed the first 
and most time-consuming part of 
the inspection program. In a mill of 
2,000 sacks capacity an inspection 
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as has just been described will take 
almost an entire day. In order for 
this to be of any value it must be 
repeated about once each month. A 
copy of each inspection report should 
be made available to the milling su- 
perintendent and to the management. 
The mill superintendent, upon re- 
ceiving the report, should- divide it 
into departments such as mainte- 
nance, elevator, warehouse, packing, 
sweeping, etc. Each department head 
should be given that section of the 
report which deals specifically with 
his division, with instructions to take 
the necessary measures ta correct 
these conditions. The speed and effec- 
tiveness with which these measures 
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are corrected may be readily ob- 
served in the following month’s re- 


port. 


It must be realized that one in- 
spection, or even 10, is not going to 
correct every bad condition. If one 
fault can be remedied each month, 
then you are making progress. At 
the end of a year’s period, you can 
look back and observe the vast im- 
provement which has taken place. 


Insect Population Count 
The second phase of your inspec- 
tion, which may be carried on in con- 
junction with your regular inspec- 
tion or independently, is the insect 


population count, 


to determire to 
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what degree the milling machinery is 
infested and to locate the worst 
spots of that infestation. 

It might be well to make an in- 
sect count along with the regular in- 
spection. Also, this may be used as 
a check on the effectiveness of your 
insect control measures such as grain 
fumigation, spot fumigation and 
spraying. Many sanitarians use a sim- 
ilar check just before and after a 
spot fumigation not only as a check 
on the effectiveness of the fumiga- 
tion, but also to point out places 
which may have been overlooked or 
insufficiently treated. 

’ An. insect count form which will 
serve as a guide in preparing your 
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own form is illustrated in Fig 1. 
Each mill has a slightly different 
flow and minor changes in the places 
where the samples are taken will 
necessarily be made to fit the indi- 
vidual situation. In general, however, 
those places listed have proved to be 
the worst offenders. 

The equipment. needed for the pop- 
ulation count is quite simple. If the 
insect count form shown in Figure 1 
is used, 23 eight-ounce sample cans 
will be needed for collection of the 
various samples plus a small sieve 
clothed with a 20 or 30 mesh screen. 
It is more expedient to collect all 
samples and examine them in the 
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laboratory or in some other suitable 
place, rather than attempt to make 
the counts at the site of the col- 
lection. 3 

In collecting samples from boots, 
care must be exercised when open- 
ing the slide to prevent disturbing 
the dead stock for it is in this dead 
stock that the insects will be most 
numerous and it is from this dead 
material that samples should be 
taken. 

Samples to be taken from reel 
and purifier conveyors and flour con- 
veyors should be taken from the 
dead-end and bottom of the conveyor. 
Fresh, moving stock as a rule con- 






tains few insects and counts taken 
from such stock may be misleading as 
to the actual insect population 
present. 

After the examination of the sam- 
ples has been completed, note the 
results on a suitable chart or graph 
for comparison with future counts. 


Use of Residual Sprays 


So much has been written and dis- 
cussed at the various sanitation 
schools on the subjects of general 
fumigation and spot fumigation that 
the remaining portion of this article 
may well be spent in discussing a 
subject of equal importance, that 
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of the use of residual sprays for 
insect control in the food industry, 

There are so many different in- 
secticides on the market today that 
it might be well to give a little 
background on the subject in order 
that you may have some sort of a 
yardstick to use in choosing those 
insecticides that are best suited for 
your purpose. 

Let us define the ideal insecti- 
cide and use this definition as a guide 
in selecting the ones which more 
nearly conform to the ideal. The 
ideal insecticide should be: (1) ef- 
fective; (2) inexpensive and simple to 
use; (3) it should mix well and ad- 
here well; (4) it should keep well 
under varied conditions of climate; 
(5) it should not be liable to spon- 
taneous combustion or explosion; (6) 
it should not be liable to chemical 
disintegration; (7) it should be 
harmless to plants and warm-blooded 
animals; (8) one should be able to 
apply this insecticide at all times of 
year and under all weather condi- 
tions; (9) it should be equally ef- 
fective as a contact poison or as a 
stomach poison and possess residual 
value. 

No insecticide, to the writer's 
knowledge, has been devised or made 
available which will completely meet 
all the above attributes of an ideal 
insecticide. 

In striving toward an ideal insecti- 
cide progress has been quite slow, 
especially when we realize that it 
was not until 1880 that Paris Green, 
a stomach poison, was first discov- 
ered and used. It was not until 1892 
that lead arsenate. was used; and not 
until 1913 that calcium arsenate was 
first brought into use as an insecti- 
cide. Contact poisons such as pyre- 
thrum, rotenone and the _ thiocya- 
nates likewise had a very slow be- 
ginning. It was 1917 before pyrethrum 
was manufactured.commercially, and 
it was not until. 1930’s that this 
insecticide became widely used. Ro- 
tenone likewise had a very slow be- 
ginning due to the known sources 
of the material which is Derris, be- 
ing under English control. With the 
discovery of the cubé root in Peru 
and the developments of large cubé 
plantations in South America, the 
demands for rotenone increased in 
the U.S. until considerable quantities 
of this insecticide were used on in- 
sect control on field crops during the 
1920’s and 1930’s. 

Prior to 1941, control of insects 
could only be accomplished in three 
ways. (1) By use of a stomach poi- 
son, such as the arsenic compounds; 
(2) by actually spraying the insect 
with a contact spray such as pyre- 
thrum, the thiocyanates, nicotine or 
oils, and (3) by fumigation with 
lethal gases. 


Development of DDT 

The discovery of DDT was brought 
to the public attention in 1942. DDT 
possesses a property not previously 
recognized in insect control. That 
property was the ability of this in- 
secticide to remain stable on a sur- 
face treated for considerable periods 
of time, thereby effecting a kill of 
insects which crawled over the treat- 
ed surface. The toxic dosage of the 
insecticide was picked up through 
the nerve endings in the pads of the 
insect’s feet. 

DDT is a chlorinated hydrocar}on 
and shortly after its discovery sev- 
eral other insecticides belonging t° 
this same group were developed. 
These were chlordane, benzene hexa- 
chloride and its isomers, chlorinated 
camphene and later the analogs of 
DDT commonly referred to as TDE 
and methoxychlor. 

All of the above named residual 
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insecticides.are toxic to warm-blood- 
ed animals. Dr. Arnold J. Lehman, 
chief of Division of Pharmacology, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
recently published an article, “The 
Toxicology of the Newer Agricultural 
Chemicals,” in which he stated, “It 
is a fairly safe assumption that chem- 
icals which are toxic to insects are 
also toxic to man and animals. The 
great emphasis which has been placed 
en the specificity of DDT for in- 
sects loses its importance when fatal 
doses are compared on a body-weight 
basis with warm-blooded animals. On 
this basis the quantities required are 
practically identical.” 

This study reveals that of. the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, chlorinated 
ecamphene is the most toxic followed 
by the gamma isomer of benzene 
hexachloride, DDT and chlordane. 

At the recent pest control oper- 
ators’ short course held at Purdue 
University, M. R. Stephens, chief, 
Chicago district, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, announced that his 
agency is allowing no tolerance of 
DDT found in foodstuffs and that 
this chemical should not be used in 
dairy barns, on milking equipment, 
on the cattle, their “feeding places 
and in any other places where there 
is a chance for contamination of the 
end food product. 

It is my opinion that it will only 
be a short period before the entire 
food processing industry is prohibited 
from using any of the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides where there 
is any chance of their coming in 
contact with food products. 

Dr. Lehman’s study further re- 
vealed that organic phosphates and 
nicotine were many times more toxic 
than DDT and that the Lethanes and 
thanite while not' as dangerous as 
the organic phosphates had a very 
rapid effect producing collapse and 
death of laboratory animals in a very 
few minutes. 

Dr. Lehman states “. . . . the pyre- 
thrins and the insect activators, n- 
propyl isomer and piperonyl butox- 
ide, have such a low order of oral 
toxicity that the hazards from acci- 
dentally ingesting a single dose of 
these materials is of minor impor- 
tance. 

Food Plant Insecticides 


The combination of piperonyl but- 
oxide and the pyrethrins form a very 
low order of toxicity to warm-blooded 
animals and yet have a high order 
of toxicity for insects. This combina- 
tion, due to its lack of toxicity, pro- 
vides the food industry with an in- 
secticide which may be used around 
food handling equipment with a de- 
gree of safety which heretofore has 
not been possible when using the 
toxic chlorinated hydrocarbons. 

Piperonyl butoxide in itself'is an 
effective insecticide, but when com- 
bined with pyrethrins, it acts as an 
activator to the pyrethrins produc- 
ing an insecticide which is more ef- 
fective than the total effects of the 
two materials when not in combina- 
tion with-each other. This phenome- 
non is called synergism or working 
together in harmony. Even more re- 
Markable is the ability of the piper- 
ony] butoxide to apparently stabilize 
the relatively unstable pyrethrins, 
Making it possible to build up long- 
lasting residual deposits from single 
applications of concentrated sprays. 

It is not necessary for the insects 
t© eat or ingest this material. They 
are killed either by contact or by 
absorbing toxic amounts through the 
a endings in the pads of their 
eet. 

Many tests have been conducted to 

ermine the effectiveness of the 
biperony! butoxide - pyrethrum com- 
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bination. Among those of most in- 
terest to the milling industry were 
a series of tests made on highly in- 
fested machinery. The insides of reel 
conveyors, purifier conveyors, sift- 
ers, roll housings and hoppers, pick 
up conveyors, etc., were sprayed with 
this combination. A few of each of 
the above-mentioned places were 
treated, leaving an equal number of 
similar machines untreated as checks. 
The results were so amazing that a 
person not knowing which machines 
had been treated could pick them out 
by only a superficial examination. 
The task of choosing the proper 
formulations of any insecticide may 


be confusing to many who have not 
made a specific study of the sub- 
ject. In general there are three ma- 
jor classes of insecticide formula- 
tions, these are, oil base sprays, 
water emulsion sprays and wettable 
powders. 

Here are some rather simple rules 
to follow to determine which of the 
above formulations to use. 

(1) If the area to be sprayed is 
a nonporous surface like glass, metal, 
enameled surfaces, etc., an oil base 
spray may be used to a good ad- 
vantage. 

(2) If the surface to be treated 
is porous, such as concrete, untreat- 
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ed wood or flat painted surfaces upon 
which water staining is not objec- 
tionable, then the water emulsion 
is the proper formulation to use. 

(3) If the surfaces are porous 
and the presence of a chalky resi- 
due is not objectionable, then the 
wettable powder may be used to a 
good advantage. 

The rules just enumerated are in- 
tended as guides not hard and fast 
rules. 

The reason the water emulsion or 
wettable powder is preferable on a 
porous surface is that an _ insecti- 
cide held in suspension by the water 
is left on the outside of the sprayed 
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area while the water soaks into the 
sprayed surface. 

In an oil spray the active ingredi- 
ents are in solution with the oil and 
a certain amount of those ingredi- 
ents soak into the sprayed surface 
with the oil thereby losing some of its 
effectiveness. 

Residual type insecticides, to be 
effective, must be applied in such a 
manner as to deposit a _ sufficient 
amount of material on a giver sur- 
face. It is best, therefore, to apply 
these sprays with spraying equipment 
which gives a coarse mist in a fan- 
shape pattern. Apply the material 
at the rate of 1 gal. of the insecticide 
to 1,000 square feet of surface. 


A more effective residual deposit 
can be obtained with the piperonyl 
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butoxide-pyrethrin. combination by 
repeated sprayings of a given surface. 

The effectiveness of the entire 
sanitation program depends upon the 
regularity with which it is carried 
out and the cooperation of the entire 
plant personnel. 

Without cooperation from top man- 
agement to the sweepers, any pro- 
gram, regardless of how compre- 
hensive, is rendered ineffective. 
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FOOD PROSPECTS IN 
FAR EAST EXAMINED 


LONDON—The military govern- 
ment in Japan has arranged for the 
release of over 50,000 tons of im- 
ported wheat flour against the stor- 












age of nearly 2 million bushels of 
rice from the new crop. This scheme 
was recently adopted in order to in- 
sure that during the summer and fall 
of the current year seasonal short- 
ages would be made up by increas- 
ing the percentage of rice in the 
ration of staple foods. Japan is also 
endeavoring to obtain an allocation 
of 200,000 tons of rice from Siam. 
Part of the plan involves the ship- 
ping to Siam of Japanese produced 
rolling stock, machinery and textiles 
in part payment. 

In French Indo-China recent ar- 
rivals of paddy from the interior 
have been meager, though during 
December there was a promise of in- 
creased supplies from Cambodia. 
However, exports have not yet 
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reached 200,000 tons against the 270,- 
000 tons forecast for the whole of 
1948. Prospects for 1949 in Cambodia 
and Cochin-China are said to be good, 
but the results will still largely de- 
pend on the success of the arrange- 
ments for transporting the paddy to 
the mills. 

The prospects for food grain supply 
in 1949 in India are recognized by 
the authorities as being extremely 
grave. In 1947 India imported 2.3 
million tons of food grains and in 
1948 2.8 million tons. The program 
of imports for 1949 was orginally set 
at 3.1 million tons, but it is now ob- 
vious that this will not meet the 
deficit and the figure has been boost- 
ed to 4.5 million tons, a decision 
which will involve the Indian au- 
thorities in heavy dollar expendi- 
tures, since much of the additional 
imports are expected to be in the 
form of wheat and flour. 

Plans are now being made to ac- 
celerate the rate of reimposition of 
rationing, but at the same time there 
have been reports of a breakdown 
of the rationing machinery in Agra 
and Benares, both towns with large 
populations. Observers comment, 
however, that a breakdown in the 
sense intended probably means noth- 
ing more than a temporary failure to 
honor the ration in circumstances 
where unrationed supplies are to 
some extent available. This leads to 
big price rises, an opinion which is 
confirmed by the fact that the cost 
of wheat in east Punjab has risen to 
$9.37 for a maund of 82 lb. 

The current shortage has been ag- 
gravated by climatic conditions un- 
favorable to agriculture. Drouth and 
cyclones have been responsible for a 
large amount of crop damage while 
little progress has been made in the 
plans to increase the food supply by 
the extension of the irrigation sys- 
tem. 

Although Indian hopes are optim- 
istic there is little doubt that ex- 
ports will have to be stepped up 
year by year in order to meet the 
needs of the rising population and 
the uplift in the standard of living 
envisaged in the government’s policy. 
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The question for you to answer is this: 


Minneapolis 


What About Your Plant? 





One of our flour miller clients was midly amazed to learn, when we recently completed our reappraisal 
of his company’s plants, that the insurable valuation of his property had increased about 25% in the past two 


He said that he knew prices had gone up, but did not realize they had gone up that much. 
The miller customer called in his insurance agent and promptly adjusted his policies to cover the increased 


Do you know the insurable valuation of your plant today — 
what it would cost, at today’s prices, to replace that plant in event of a fire or explosion, or are you just guess- 


Our trained appraisal engineers can’answer those questions for you. That’s our business. 


Appraisal Service Company 


Minnesota 




















BAKERS ARE READING 
THIS FULL PAGE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN | 
10 TRADE MAGAZINES 
DURING THE MONTH 


Only Paper 
provides... 


The most economical 
container—most efficient 


fill. 


The sanitary container— 
vital protection against 
contamination and infes- 
tation. 


Packaging that is weight- 
sealed with minimum 
siftage and retention. 
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156 St. Regis Packers are at work in 106 leading flour mills— 
saving packaging costs for the Miller—protecting public health by 
keeping flour safe, sanitary and protected. Call the St. Regis sales 
office near you for complete information on Multiwall bags and 
bag filling machines. 
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The NEW 
CARTER MILLERATOR 


NOW COMPLETE WITH NEW FEATURES FOR GREATER 


EFFICIENCY IN THE MILL CLEANING SYSTEM 


The Carter Millerator long has been a pace-setter in the field of 
screen and air separation. Now Hart-Carter offers a finer 
Millerator, ready to boost your profits with greater effi- 
ciency in the mill cleaning system. Write today for 
the illustrated folder just published giving facts 
and details on the NEW Carter Millerator. 

Your copy is free! 


Widely Known! 


At high capacity and low cost, the Millerator provides 
a refined scalping for the removal of material larger 
in diameter than the grain being handled, and much 
of the material substantially longer. Materials such 
as dust, sand, and small seeds are sifted out 
thoroughly by screens that are constantly clean. The 
screenings chamber can be cleaned easily and swiftly 
by a new cleanout control operated from outside of 
the machine. Light screenings are removed by an 


Widely Used! . 


easily controlled, thorough aspiration, combined with 
a settling chamber for the separation of the majority 
of light screenings from the air. 

The Millerator is all-metal, all-enclosed for dustless 
operation and maximum sanitation. Power require- 
ments are low. Sturdy compactness fits the Millerator 
neatly into available working space. Capacities avail- 
able to meet your requirements. Get full information 
on this outstanding machine today! 


_ HART-CARTER COMPANY — 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 





-— NOW YOU CAN GET 











handy file-size binders containing Hart-Carter illustrated 
folders on machines that serve your particular businesses 
Write to us if you want one of these——— 
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PURE AND SIMPLE FARM RELIEF 


O SOONER. had we pounded out some not 
N too serious comment to the effect that the 
next development in farm relief logically ought to 
be direct subsidy payments to farmers from the 
public treasury than, to our great discomfort, not 
to say embarrassment, Secretary Brannan pre- 
sented to Congress as a policy what we scornfully 
proposed as the supreme absurdity. Now we shall 
have to write the editorial all over again, if for 
no other reason than to make it clear that we 
were only joking. 

What started us going along this line was a 
phrase appended to the following paragraph from 
the Wall Street Journal, which was presenting the 
view that this country’s overall farm support 
program should have been set up before attempt- 
ing an international wheat agreement: 


“Farm interests are trying to cash in on their 
political support of President Truman. They are 
pushing for the highest possible supports; and 
from their point of view the international wheat 
agreement is merely an additional move to bolster 
farm prices. In this case, the mechanism used 
would be that ofan outright export subsidy 
because the farmers are to receive higher support 
prices from the government than the government, 
in turn, would collect from foreign buyers. . . . It 
is diflicult to see why the farmer should be sub- 
sidized by the taxpayer for his wheat exports 
as well as for his production for domestic con- 
sumption. Such exports can hardly be justified as 
necessary for the economy’s general welfare, and 
there is a strong suspicion that these export plans 
are being pushed primarily in order to make the 
need for production cutbacks less severe and less 
evident. That is playing politics, pure and simple. 
It should be understood as such.” 

At the risk of seeming frivolous, we were 
impelled to express curiosity about that term, 
“politics, pure and simple.” Upon which word 
should chief emphasis lie? We can hardly escape 
the politics, of course, and if we indulge in com- 
plete cynicism we may reject the purity. That 
leaves us simplicity. But where are we to find 
the simplicity? Certainly it does not reside in 
the new farm program of the Truman adminis- 
tration. Nor has there ever been any simple 
plan, either enacted or proposed, in the long and 
troubled history of farm relief. 


Only in one respect have we drawn nigh unto 
simplicity, and this has nothing to do with the 
legislative or bureaucratic machinery. It is a 
Simplicity that lies on the philosophical plane. 
What, reduced to the simplest terms, has our 
fundamental farm policy become, and what is it 
likely to continue to be? Is not the basic aim 
merely to put money in the farmer’s pocket? 
Just as simple as that. Then why not, we suggest- 
ed in the editorial that mustynow go to the 
hell-box, junk all the price-support machinery and 
simply hand out checks? 

. Twenty-five years ago, in McNary-Haugen days, 
when farm relief was young and comparatively 
innocent, it was the same in purpose as it is 
today, but it had not yet advanced to the firm 
and apparently permanent foundation upon which 
it stands now—the philosophy that relief money 
must come from the taxpayer’s pocket, either 
directly through the treasury or indirectly 
through the marketplace levy of a government- 
rigged price. Under the primitive forms of Mc- 
Nary-Haugenism the farmer would have had to 
Pay, out of his own pocket, for the benefits de- 
rived from an unlimited export market. But this 
Was altogether too simple—so simple as to be, 
in the light of our more modern political economy, 
actually naive. The new and more sophisticated 
Philosophy had to be evolved, and in all of its 
Manifestations it has turned out to be exceedingly. 
omplex. Parities and support prices, with all their 
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accompaniments of bureaucratic embroidery and 
repercussions upon normal economics, have 
reached a degree of complication that might better 
be called frustration. And now, with the Truman- 
Brannan farm relief program before us, we are 
confronted with the reduction to complete ab- 
surdity to which the whole philosophy was inevit- 
ably headed from the very beginning. 

Although Mr. Brannan adopts the “pure and 
simple” device of “compensatory payments,” de- 
signed to maintain farmers’ incomes through 
government indemnities, he is not content with 
simple mechanics. This seems inevitable in modern 
bureaucracy. The plan is so complex that we 
must leave the details to the ampler spaces of the 
news pages, but it boils down to these basic 
propositions: Keep living costs down to the con- 
sumer by letting the price of a commodity seek 
its own level in the open market, and then 
reimburse the producer for the difference between 
that price and a support level fixed by the gov- 
ernment. 

Involved in the latter operation are the final, 
inescapable evils of, complete regimentation. Not 
only will government tell the farmer what and 
when to plant but how much he shall reap and 
what he shall receive. We have arrived at this 
point already with respect to individual commodi- 
ties, but the new plan goes a vast step farther— 
all-wise government will say what the individual 
farmer’s total income shall be, just as directly or 
indirectly it will adjust the incomes of all the 
rest of us by telling us what price we shall have 
to pay. This is not farm relief pure and simple. 
It is planned economy complex and complete. 


NOT FOR ALL, BUT FOR SELF 


HE ANCIENT and perhaps almost forgotten 

motto of the Millers National Federation is 
“Not for Self, But for All.” We resurrect and 
borrow it for use here because in its perverted 
form (see headline) it seems to describe the real 
motive that lies behind the desperate battle that 
is being waged by the Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., against enactment of a state enrichment 
law. : 

The ostensible motive of this opposition is 
loudly declared to be defense of individual liberty. 
The association’s president, Leon A. McDonald, 
puts it this way: 

“Are we to be free citizens of a republic, or 
slaves of a bureaucracy? Must we go to jail 
because we make a good loaf of bread which 
does not happen’ to contain exactly the synthetic 
additions favored at the moment by those in 
control?” 

True, according to the association’s own 
bulletin to members, urging them to come out 
like minute-men against the enrichment Dill 
pending in their legislature, “Connecticut bakers 
as a group do not oppose enrichment—many feel 
it is a good thing and are enriching their products 
voluntarily.” And, true, the state food and drug 
commission has estimated that 90% of the white 
bread sold in Connecticut is being enriched volun- 
tarily. Enrichment’s merits, it is protested, aren’t 
on trial at all—it’s just liberty that’s at stake. 
Connecticut bakers desire to enrich if, when and 
as they dashed well want to. 





In purest principle we have a lot of sympathy 
for these rebellious Connecticut bakers (we have 
been known to yell for liberty ourselves and to 
pot-shot against a good deal of legislation designed 
to embarrass rugged individuality). But our baker 
friends have picked a cause this time that will 
never prime our fowling piece. It seems quite clear 
that they have forgotten Public Interest, which 
is bigger than any individual, and that they have 
also forgotten Human Nature, which should tell 
them that liberty is often license, or at least 
an alibi for not doing something they ought to 
do but just dowanna. (Let George do it.) And 
they’ve even forgotten another important some- 
thing, which goes right along with Public In- 
terest—-it’s Industry Interest, which in the end is 
their own interest. 


Let’s have fewer laws, of course; but let’s not 
shy at a good one, particularly when it comes as 
near as this one does to being good both for self 
and for all. 
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BASIC TRAINING IN FOOD 


| prc ELLINGWOOD, director of the Millers 
Long Range Program, reports increased 
inquiry from school teachers for materials that 
are useful and acceptable in teaching good food 
habits to the young. This greatly facilitates the 
progress that is being made in one of the most 
important phases of the flour industry’s promo- 
tion program. 

The opportunity for cashing in on the educa- 
tional world’s own recognition of responsibility 
for an adequate basic training in nutrition has 
been very properly seized upon by the Millers 
National Federation in adding an educational 
expert to its promotion staff. Mr. Paul S. Ami- 
don’s experience and success in this field should 
prove valuable to the undertaking. He is already 
at work on the development of a broad basic 
approach to the educational fields, with specific 
recommendations for materials to be produced 
and made available to teachers before the begin- 
ning of the 1949-50 school year. 


It is not enough, of course, that teachers 
should be persuaded of the nutritional values and 
economies of foods derived from wheat flour. 
To a very large extent they have already been so 
persuaded, thanks to the efforts of the milling 
industry both before and since the inauguration 
of a concerted national promotion of flour. But 
the facts must be wrapped in method—they must 
be presented in such form as to be readily adapted 
in the school room to educational usages and 
perceptions. They must be in no sense amateur, 
but wholly professional, to gain the maximum 
sympathy and acceptance of the practicing peda- 
gog. 
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THE RIGHT NOT TO WORK 


E had been doing some, though maybe an 

inadequate, amount of worrying about this. 
In the midst of all the oratory and the welfare 
philosophy that has been brought to bear upon 
the thesis of every man’s right to work, surely 
something ought to have béen done or shouted 
on the converse side of this grimy business of 
earning a living—man’s right not to work. And 
now our fretting about it is assuaged. We see in 
the news columns that the 145 employees of the 
International Milling Co. at Buffalo, members of 
Local 36, American Federation of Grain Millers, 
decided, without a by-your-leave to the employer, 
to take a two weeks’ vacation. It’s not a walkout, 
you understand—not a strike. It’s just the God- 
given right of any man not to work when he 
doesn’t want to. One question remains, but it’s a 
minor one, of course—when can the employer 
quit? 
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U.K. Bulk-Buying 
Loss Estimated 


at $1.5 Billion 


LONDON—The British Ministry of 
Food has estimated that the bulk 
buying of wheat, flour and other 
foodstuffs including animal feed will 
result in a loss of more than a billion 
and a half dollars in the new financial 
year which started April 1. In addi- 
tion, special subsidies for home agri- 
culture, amounting to $148 million 
will have to be taken into account. 


The figure represents the difference 
between the amount paid by the gov- 
ernment for imported food together 
with the cost of freight and distri- 
bution and the selling price to the 
home consumer. The losses have to 
be incurred, explain the ministry, in 
order to implement the cost of living 
stabilization policy. The deficiencies 
will be met by government subsidy 
payable out of taxation. 


The government has refused, at 
this stage, to reveal the details of 
the makeup of the losses indicated in 
connection with the activities of the 
bulk buying organizations. The cur- 
rent estimates, however, show. an in- 
crease of more than $145 million 
when compared with the position last 
year, and observers recall that the 
total then included a loss of $462 
million on the purchase of cereals 
and flour abroad, while the deficiency 
in respect of animal feedstuffs was 
$68 million. Dairy products, tea, su- 
gar and meat also carried heavy 
losses for the state, and it is con- 
sidered that the itemized figures 
when published will show even 
heavier losses during the current 
year. 

Critics of the government’s food 
policy have alleged that the authori- 
ties are afraid to raise the amount 
of the food rations because of the 
effect on the subsidy payments as 
they show an increasing drain on tax- 
ation revenues each year. 

Suggestions have been made that 
the price of basic foodstuffs should be 
raised against the consumer, bread 
being quoted as a case in point, but 
it has been anticipated that in the 
event of such a contingency the 
trade unions would demand an imme- 
diate increase in wages to meet the 
rising cost of living. The govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy is devoted to the 
prevention of inflation which might 
damage the internal economy and 
hinder the export program. 
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CANADIAN CLEARANCES AT 
117,000,000 BU. FOR YEAR 


WINNIPEG—In the initial seven 
months of the current crop year, ex- 
port clearances of Canadian wheat 
and flour to all destinations totaled 
almost 117 million bushels, according 
to latest figures released by the Sta- 
tistics Branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. The total included 
30,738,900 bu. in the form of flour, 
of which the equivalent of 20,322,000 
bu. went to British Empire countries. 
This included 14,080,000 for the U.K. 
Clearances of wheat only for the 
seven-month period amounted to 86,- 
083,200 bu. with 76,099,200 to British 
Empire countries, including 69,085,- 
400 to the U.K. 

February clearances of both wheat 
and wheat flour were equivalent to 
almost 15 million bushels, including 
2,900,600 in the form of flour. The 
latter included 1,155,100 bu. wheat, 
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and 938,100 bu. as flour to non-Em- 
pire countries. 

.For the seven-month period Au- 
gust to February inclusive, the larg- 
est buyers of flour among the Em- 
pire countries apart from the U.K. 
were: Trinidad-Tobago, taking the 
equivalent of 1,477,900 bu., and New- 
foundland, 1,020,100; Hong Kong, 
627,700. Of the non-Empire countries 
Syria came first with flour imports 
equalling 2,224,400 bu. Italy was next 
with 2,186,400; Philippine Islands, 
1,480,800; Venezuela, 1,106,600. 

Wheat and flour clearances in 
February went to 49 countries, while 
the seven-month clearances covered 
a total of 79 destinations. 
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Vancouver Exports 
of Grain Decline 
During March 


VANCOUVER—Despite heavy ex- 
port loadings here in the closing 
days of the month, total shipments of 
grain in March slipped below those 
for the previous month. The figure 
for B.C. ports last month was 5,- 
742,200 bu. which compares with 6,- 
470,627 bu. the previous month. 

Vancouver last month shipped 5,- 
216,954 bu., against 5,761,294 bu. in 
February, while the New Westmin- 
ster elevator totals were 525,266 and 
301,490 bu., respectively. Total B.C. 
clearances for the crop year to March 
31, however, show a gain over the 
same period last season, with 28,639,- 
459 bu. cleared this season against 
21,307,809 bu. a year ago. 

March exports were below expecta- 
tions due mainly to the shortage of 
grain in Coast elevators early in the 
month as a result of slides on the two 
railways hauling grain from Alberta 
houses, 

Prospects for a heavy movement 
in April are considered good. Elevator 
stocks have been building up with 
the arrival of more than 250 car- 
loads a day. The month started off 
with nine ships in port to load either 
full or part cargoes. This month will 
also see the start of the movement 
of more than 7 million bushels of 
wheat to South Africa, and four full 
cargoes are scheduled to load here 
for that destination during the month. 
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JACK A. ROSS RETIRES 

VANCOUVER—Jack A. Ross, well 
known chief grain inspector for the 
Board of Grain Commissioners here, 
retired after 40 years’ service with 
the inspection division. He joined the 
organization in 1908 as a clerk at 
Fort William and worked up to the 
position of chief inspector in 1938, a 
post which he held for 11 years. He 
was transferred to this port in 1928 
as assistant chief. S. G. Thompson, 
at present assistant chief inspector 
here will take over Mr. Ross’ duties 
until official appointment of a chief 
inspector is made. 
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VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF GRAIN SHOW GAINS 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from Vancouver at the end 
of March showed a gain of approxi- 
mately 7 million bushels over the 
same period last year but by April 8 
this advantage had been increased to 
almost 9 million bushels as a result 
of heavy clearances in the first week 
of April. 

The increased movement of grain 
this month is evidenced by the fact 
that at the end of the week there 
were 13 ships here for part and full 











cargoes in addition to a considerable 
fleet of ships en route for grain. At 
the same time wheat board officials 
have speeded up the movement of 
Alberta grain to the coast for export 
with receipts running over 300 cars, 
averaging half a million bushels a 
day. Stocks at the end of the week 
were the highest this season, over 
6 million bushels, mainly wheat. 

Included in the increased move- 
ment is the first of four full cargoes 
to be loaded here this month on the 
wheat board sale made to South 
Africa. The British SS Frumenton 
arrived to take 9,500 tons, and it is 
estimated that between now and the 
end of the crop year July 31 some 
16 full cargoes totaling some 6 mil- 
lion bushels will be loaded here for 
South Africa. 

Of the 4,881,842 bu. wheat shipped 
from here in March (the total for all 
British Columbia ports in the month 
was 5,499,708 bu.) clearances were 
divided as follows: U.K. and Europe 
3,493,466 bu., India 1,351,466 bu., Cen- 
tral and South America 33,969 bu. 
and Orient 2,941 bu. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENRICHMENT DISCUSSED 
FOR BAKERY MANAGERS 


LONDON—At the recent confer- 
ence of the newly formed National 
Association of Practical Cooperative 
Bakery Managers held at Blackpool, 
Lancashire, discussion centered on 
the subject of bread enrichment. 

A. H. Keeling, Guildford, consid- 
ered that enrichment would become 
compulsory in Britain in the near 
future since its use meant that con- 
sumers could enjoy a more palatable 
product and whiter bread without 
loss to health. In combating physical 
complaints brought about by the 
stress of more competitive life, vita- 
minized bread would play an impor- 
tant part, he said. 

Enrichment, he said, would con- 
sist of adding vitamin B,, riboflavin, 
nicotinic acid and iron. The cost of 
processing would be roughly 20¢ sack 
of 280 lb., he reported. 

Mr. Keeling also expressed the 
opinion that fats and milk could also 
be used to make bread more nutri- 
tious. 
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Europe Gets Good 
Rains, But Drouth 
Remains a Threat 


LONDON—A shortage of moisture 
is the main retarding factor in the 
progress of European crops at pres. 
ent. This complaint is common to al] 
areas and, although heavy rains in 
western Europe during the past few 
days have eased the situation, the po- 


- sition is still unsatisfactory. 


From April onward, evaporation 
usually outstrips rainfall in Europe 
and, since surface and underground 
water reserves have been seriously 
depleted after seven months of abnor- 
mally dry weather, observers consid- 
er that conditions of drouth are in- 
evitable in some parts of the contin- 
ent. Only an unusually wet spring 
and early summer can save the situ- 
ation. The fine weather has, however, 
favored field operations, but it is 
feared the outturn this year wil! be 
considerably lighter than that 
achieved last year. 

After taking into account the defi- 
ciencies revealed as a result of the 
shortage of moisture, reports from 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland and 
the U.K. are considered to be satis- 
factory. The acreage under wheat in 
Italy has been increased from last 
year’s area of 11,330,000 acres to the 
present 11,480,000 acres. 

The position is, however, not sat- 
isfactory in Rumania, Bulgaria and 
other countries in eastern Europe. 
The lack of rain is still most pro- 
nounced and there is now little doubt 
that there will be/a partial crop fail- 
ure in these areas. The wheat acre- 
age in Yugoslavia has been increased, 
although greater emphasis is now be- 
ing placed on industrial crops. 

Good reports have been received 
from North Africa where the authori- 
ties in Tunis expect an outturn of 
16,960,000 bu. wheat compared with 
9,160,000 last year. Conditions are 
also good in Algeria where the acre- 
age, returned at 3,643,000 acres, 


shows little change from last year. . 


The wheat now being harvested in 
favorable weather in India and Pak- 
istan is stated to be of good quality. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — The supply, distribu- 
tion and cost of food to the consumer 
will play an important part in the 
political campaign which is now gain- 
ing momentum in preparation for 
next year’s British parliamentary 
elections. The Socialists, anxious for 
a further period of office, have ac- 
cused the opposition Conservative pol- 
icy of advocating the abolition of 
food subsidies, which keep consumer 
prices at a figure lower than im- 
ported and production costs, by means 
of money drawn from internal rev- 
enue. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, reply- 
ing to the accusation, has stated that 
the conservatives wish to see a re- 
duction in the cost of food, not by 
the ending of subsidies, but by re- 
placing state controlled purchasing 
and government ineptitude with wise 
buying by men of business experience. 
By a return to the prewar principles 
of import trading, food will be bought 
more cheaply, thus effecting an enor- 
mous saving in the bill which the 
nation has to face. 

A minor Socialist member, associ- 
ated with the meat trade, has proph- 


By George E. Swarbreck 





esied, however, that the importers 
will be bought out and that gove:n- 
ment commodity commissions will 
take their place in the event of a So- 
cialist majority. He also prophesied 
the continuance of bulk buying, justi- 
fying his statements by the claim 
that because of his position as a mem- 
ber of parliament he knew some of 
the things that were going on |: 
hind the scenes. He declared tl at 
importation would be one of the first 
problems which the new Socia! st 
government would tackle after te 
election. 

Other forecasts of the Social st 
electoral program confirm that tiie 
party managers are anxious to prom- 
ise a reduction in the cost of living, 
and in order to achieve this it has 
been suggested in informed quarters 
that they will attack the middlemen’s 
profits. It is also considered that the 
naming of specific industries as be- 
ing scheduled for nationalization is 
unlikely; the leaders are believed ‘o 
be working out a formula which will 
give them a mandate to nationalize 
anything that they believe essential 
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to a full Socialist policy of economic 

ing. Whether the electorate will 

° prepared to sign a blank check 

to give effect to this requirement 

ig a matter which will be decided at 
the polling booths next year. 

One point made clear by Harold 
Wilson, president of the Board of 
Trade, is that the government has no 
intention of nationalizing retail 
trade. This means, therefore, that 
the retail flour and feed dealer will 
be left free, although he would have 
to obtain his supplies from govern- 
ment controlled commodity com- 
missions. 

a 


After the abolition of bread ra- 
tioning in Holland, flour consump- 
tion dropped by 25%, according to a 
trade observer in Amsterdam. This 
has led to a consequential drop in 
millfeed production and farmers are 
having difficulty in obtaining their 
requirements. The price quoted for 
April delivery is $4.64 for 220 lb. 
ex-mill. Home grown rye for bak- 
ing purposes, 17% moisture, is quot- 
ed at $8.41 for 220 lb. ex-store, rye 
for feed, without a moisture guaran- 
tee, costs $8 for 220 lb. €x-store and 
good quality home grown wheat 
$8.47 for 220 lb. ex-store. 


ce 


Poor crop prospects in Rumania, 
due to the lack of adequate mois- 
ture, are having repercussions on the 
Italian wheat supply position, hither- 
to reported to be satisfactory. Italy 
recently bought 120,000 tons of wheat 
from Rumania for December-May 
delivery. So far only 2,000 tons have 
arrived although a further consign- 
ment of 3,500 tons is stated to be 
in transit. The quality of the first 
consignment has caused Italy to make 
protests at the diplomatic level to the 
Rumanian authorities. Traders pre- 
sume that Rumania is holding back 
delivery in order to build up a re- 
serve against a probable crop failure 


this year. 
aS 2s : 


The flour milling industry in Greece 
has been reorganized by the gov- 
ernment. The ministry of supply and 
distribution has signed contracts with 
the flour millers which transfer to 
the trade the responsibility for dis- 
charging, transportation and milling 
of cereals as well as selling the flour 
to bakers. Under the arrangements 
made, the Greek government will 
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supply millers with wheat and other 
cereals for milling at fixed prices. 
Sales of flour will be made at prices 
set by the government. 

The return of the profit incentive 
is expected to act as a form of en- 
couragement for the millers to step 
up the yields of flour of standard 
quality from a stated quantity of 
grain while economy in costs is 
looked for as a result of more expedi- 
tious handling. Observers also con- 
sider that the greater freedom al- 
lowed to the millers will persuade 
them to exercise greater care in han- 
dling and storage, thus preventing 
losses from leakage and deterioration. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 
OF MILLFEED DROPS OFF 


TORONTO — Millfeed production 
in Canada for February, 1949, 
amounted to 48,967 tons, while for 
the same month last year the amount 
was 63,223 tons. This was comprised 
of bran 20,997 (25,976) tons, shorts 
18,962 (26,129) tons and middlings 
9,008 (11,118) tons. Total millfeed 
production to the end of February 
of this crop year was 425,578 tons, 
compared with 528,390 tons for the 
same period in 1947-48. 

Total ground feeds amounting to 
161,318,350 Ib. for February showed 
only a slight drop in volume from 
the comparative figure of 161,480,605 
lb. produced in February, 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN SEA TRAFFIC 
HAMPERED BY STRIKE 


TORONTO—A number of ships are 
strike-bound at Halifax, St. John, 
and Louisburg, N. S., as the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union deepsea ship- 
ping strike continues. Canadian ship- 
owners are said to have signed con- 
tracts with the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union instead of the Canadian 
Seameh’s Union because they object 
to communist influence in the CSU. 

A. L. W. MacCallum of the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada said in a 
statement April 5 that Canadian flag 
owners expect the SIU to man strike- 
bound deep-sea ships within the next 
few days. There have been some 
clashes between members of the rival 
unions. 














BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 
PLACED AT $18,418,833 








orters CHARLES H. KENSER WINNIPEG —In the supplemen- 
ember Omaha Grain Exchange . : 

overn- MILLING WHEAT tary estimates for 1948-49, tabled in 

; will MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR the House of Commons last week 

a So 440 Omaha G by Hon. D. C. Abbott, finance minis- 

hesicd GUANA. Ly rt laa ter, the sum of $18,418,833 is provid- 

-justi- ed to pay for the flour subsidy. It 

claim will be recalled that the flour sub- 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS 


IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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CCC POWER CONTESTED — Representatives of the 
grain and feed trades in the U.S. are shown above as 
they recently appeared before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives to voice their 
industries’ opposition to the government grant of authori- 
ty to the Commodity Credit Corp. to own real property. 
In the picture at the left, H. E. Sanford, chairman of 
the National Grain Trade Council, attempts to explain 
the case for private enterprise as opposed to the threat 
of government opposition, said to be inherent in the 


ston, 


pending CCC charter amendments. Ronald C. Booth, 
Piper Grain & Milling Co., 
at the right in the center photograph, discussed the 
storage problem as he spoke for the NGTC and the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., of which he is 
vice president. Seated with Mr. Booth is William F. 
Brooks, executive secretary of the NGTC. Dale H. John- 
president of the W. B. Johnston Grain Co., 
Enid, Okla., speaking for the Enid Board of Trade and 
Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, seated 


is at the right. 





Tie-in Campaign Planned for 
Millers’ Sandwich Promotion 


CHICAGO—To insure success for 
the “summer sandwich” promotion, 
the Millers National Federation has 
developed an advertising-merchandis- 
ing-selling tie-in campaign for flour 
mills, food stores, retail bakers and 
wholesale bakers. 

The tie-in campaign is designed to 
give mills, food stores and bakers an 
opportunity to gain maximum bene- 
fits from the national advertising 
which will feature the favorite pic- 
nic sandwiches of Lou Boudreau, 
player-manager of the Cleveland In- 
dians; Fibber McGee of Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly, stars of Johnson’s 
Wax radio program; Miss America 
(BeBe Shopp of Hopkins, Minn.), and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Here is a description of the tie-in 
materials available to keep the sand- 
wich promotion constantly before the 
eyes of the nation’s consumers: 

1. For Flour Mills—There is a 
broadside for use by all mill sales- 
men in calling on their grocery and 
bakery trade. The broadside shows 
the national advertisement in full 
size and full color, with the schedule 
of the magazines in which the ad will 
appear. The broadside will help mill 
salesmen in announcing the sandwich 
promotion to their customers and will 
prepare the way for placement of 
point-of-sale materials in the stores. 

Radio announcements — for those 
who use radio advertising, three com- 
mercials pertaining to the “picnic 
time” promotion will be available 
(a one-minute, a 30-second and a 
15-second announcement). 

Newspaper ad-mat—An adaptation 
of the “picnic time” national maga- 
zine advertisement can be published 
in local newspapers as direct adver- 
tising by flour mills. Space at the 
bottom can be used for the flour 
brand name. 


For Food Stores 

2. For Food Stores — One store 
poster (14% by 22 in.) will feature 
Fibber McGee and Molly with Fib- 
ber’s favorite ham and cheese sand- 
wich on enriched white bread.. The 
poster will be imprinted with the 
miller’s flour brand and will be 
gummed for easy fastening on win- 
dows, doors, counters and shelves. 

Another store poster for southern 
millers will be the same as_ the 
first one, except that the 6-Way 


Nourishment symbol will appear on a 
biscuit instead of on a slice of bread. 

Sack tie-on—Imprinted with mill- 
er’s flour brand. At the bottom will 
be a pad of sandwich recipes and the 
recipe for Molly’s Pecan Puffs, with 
the pad made up so the recipes can 
be torn off easily by customers. There 
is ample room on the display card 
for price to be written in by the 
store proprietor. 

Another sack tie-on for southern 
millers will have the same features 
as the first, except that the nutrition 
symbol will appear on a biscuit. 

National ad reprints—in full color 
and in 12 by 17 in. size, these re- 
prints are gummed for easy fastening 
to display locations in stores. 

Drop-in mats—three ad-mats for 
grocer’s own newspaper advertising. 
Space for miller’s flour brand, and 
prices. Sizes 4 by 4 in. and 2 by 4, 
with a choice in ‘the latter size of 
Lou Boudreau or Miss America. The 
4 by 4 ad-mat pictures Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly. 

3. For Retail Bakers—A kit of 
tie-in materials will be ready for 
retail bakers at a cost of $2. It pro- 
vides a well-rounded store promo- 
tion which will enable bakers to par- 
ticipate fully in the benefits of the 
promotion. 

The kit contains a super-display 
for the counter or top of case. It is 
die-cut and in full colors. In addi- 
tion to portrait pictures of Fibber 
McGee and Molly, the display is 
designed to hold a real loaf of bread 
(either pound or pound-and-a-half) 
into which plastic 6-way Nourishment 
flags are inserted. A pad of recipes 
is attached for easy tear-off by cus- 
tomers. The display is 19% by 17% in. 

Also in the kit are the following 
materials: two store posters, 14% by 
22, gummed for easy fastening; two 
gummed national ad reprints in full 
color, size 10 by 14; three extra 
recipe pads for replacement on coun- 
ter display and to be distributed to 
customers. The recipes also can be 
dropped into packages as they are 
wrapped. 

Newspaper ad-mats—for the retail 
baker’s use in local tie-in advertis- 
ing. The kit contains proofs from 
which the baker orders mats. Sizes 
4 by 8, 2 by 7 and 2 by 4. 

Flags of Nutrition—colored plastic 


flags for inserting into loaf on coun- 
ter display. Set of six, bearing the 
names: Protein, Riboflavin, Thiamine, 
Niacin, Food Energy and Iron. Extra 
flags can be ordered. 


To Arrive in June 


To provide retail bakers with 
these materials, mill salesmen have 
been urged to take orders for the kits 
from their retail baker customers. 
Order pads will be provided. The re- 
tail baker pays $2 to the mill sales- 
man for each kit ordered. Orders 
should be forwarded at once to 
Millers National Federation, 309 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl., 
with baker’s payment. The kits will 
be shipped direct from Chicago to 
the retail bakers to arrive early in 
June. 

4. For Wholesale Bakers—A store 
poster 14% by 22, will picture Fibber 
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McGee and Molly. It will be in fy) 
color and imprinted with the baker’ 
bread brand. 

Other materials will include na. 
tional ad reprints in full color, radio 
commercials (one minute, 30 seconds 
and 15 seconds), newspaper ad-mats 
to run in local newspapers and a 
special band for bread packages, 
This band will be a wax-paper rib. 
bon-type wrap-around. It goes outside 
or inside the baker’s own bread wrap. 
per, and lists recipes for the favorite 
sandwiches of the famous people fea- 
tured in the millers’ ads. The bands 
are in two colors and are 2 in. wide. 
These bands are to be obtained by 
the baker direct from his paper sup. 
plier. 
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NETHERLANDS GETS QUOTA 
OF 8,000 TONS OF GRAIN 


WASHINGTON—An allocation of 
8,000 long tons of “other grains” to 
the Netherlands was among the ap- 
provals announced by the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture during the 
week ended April 1. 

It is expected that this allocation 
will be taken as barley and will be 
supplied by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
WIRT WALKER MARRIED 


CHICAGO—Wirt D. Walker, presi- 
dent, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, and Rosalie Cohen were mar- 
ried on April 8. A dinner was given 
in the Marine Dining Room of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on April 9. 
After the reception the Walkers left 
Chicago for an extended honeymoon 
trip to White Sulphur Springs, Va, 
Pinehurst, N.C., and New York City. 
They will be back in Chicago in time 
for the annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation the beginning of May in the 
Stevens Hotel. 











The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Cyanamid 


BO, No hao eh 5 5 0b sie pts ci ncicntaayeserevase 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
Dow Chemical 
Dow Chemical, “. 25 2nd Pfd. 
General Baking Co. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 


CS ck es tae keys seen ceesabe vies 


ter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. .......... 
Pn ae 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. Pam ae kins 
United Biscuit of America .... 

Victor Chemical Works ............. 
Wagner Baking Co. ........... 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded April 8: 


Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .... 81% 82% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. .... 102% 103% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .. 20% 29% 
Cream of Wheat ............ 24%, 25% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. .... 101% 102% 
*Flour Mills of America .... 10% iit 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 161% 163 
General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 96% pHi 
General Mills, Inc., 34%% Pfd. %7 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. .. 126% 187 
Great A.&P. Tea Co., $5 Pid... 138% 139% 


High Low Close Close 
April1, April 8, 
-—1948-49_. 1949 1949 
egeeee 34% 251% 27% 27% 
42% 25% 28% 27 
cee ke 43 33%4 40 40 
ccdaadaws 4456 37% 39% 40 
Pe dee epee 35% 1% 2% 2% 
sae 17% 10% 13% 14 
YS, oot Y, 841% 90 90% 
a aeeees 56%, 62% 63% 
Re er oe 178% 16414 174 173 
Mates: co 50% 32% 47% 47 
Oa x: 108% 90 104% 104 
Mei de od 11% 8% io 10% 
eke Fone 43% 34 425% 42 
Mie bas 53 40% 451% 16% 
OF ee Te 120 91 Sends 109% 
93% 6% 8% 8% 
RR eS 35% 30% wise 32 
» vedas % 44% 585% 57% 
deta sate 26% 335% 33% 
cis epic an 178 162% 175 174% 
eee: Re 224% 12% paak 14% 
ance ed 71 57% 63% 63% 
seed 33 25 27% 28 
. see ae 96 79 88% 88% 
Sa eae 13% 1% 8% 
+e kane 29% 17% 18% 18% 
. MES 91% 19% voy 
39% 32% 39% 39% 
dad 43 34% 3956 40% 
23% 19 22 21% 
48% 32% aie 36% 
11 ~ 9% 
1% 1% 3% 3% 
Bid Asked 
ide ant oid ee 15% 17 
Bid Asked 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... ¢ 92 
Sa Ne ee 12 12% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ......... 28% 2 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 103% 10% 
Quaker Oats Co., $6 Pfd. ... 144% 147 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 94 95% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 83 83% 
Sterling 1. $3.50 Pfd. .... 96 99 
Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd. 94 97 
Ward Baking Co. ........... ae 14% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 94% 


CChicage steck market. {Over counter. ibility Citas Atenas, tin, 
SE IS ST RSE ED ELE SRST ORION RCE TGTESN SE 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 

* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

*® Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Jent, American Beauty 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








KING MIDAS FLOUR 


<> 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Poland to Slow Farm 
Collectivization; 
49 Surplus Expected 


LONDON—The Polish Communist- 
controlled government has decided 
to slow down the plans for the es- 
tablishment of collective farm co-op- 
eratives. This decision has been made 
because the authorities have realized 
that any disturbance of the small 
farmers at present might retard the 
plans for increasing grain produc- 
tion necessary to the plans for build- 
ing up the export trade and for 
feeding the greater livestock popula- 
tions required to provide the produce 
for implementing the recent-.trade 
agreements with the West, observ- 
ers feel. 

The granting of concessions to 
farmers has been revealed by Hilary 
Minc, the Polish minister of indus- 
try, who has advised against hasty 
measures. In presenting a six-year 
agricultural plan, Mr. Minc said that 
he hoped to increase farm production 
by 35% or 45% but that>this. would 
not be achieved by “the too rapid 
development of farm cooperatives. 

At present, only about 10% of the 
arable land was occupied by state 
farms but all were stated to be ex- 
emplary socialist farms equipped with 
the most modern machinery, much of 
it imported from western countries. 

The agricultural industry is re- 
ported to have made rapid progress 
during the past 12 months. In 1948 
Poland ; harvested 9 million tons of 
grain, a figure which represented 
27% above the expected yield and 
42% over the 1947 outturn. The area 
now under cultivation is in the re- 
gion of 35 million acres, of which 15 
million acres were down with winter 
crops. 

The 1949 harvest is expected to 
yield sufficient grain to cover in- 
creased home consumption and to 
provide a surplus for export. 
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BRITISH BAKERIES GET 
NEW WAGE REGULATIONS 


LONDON—British bakers, hopeful 
of the introduction of a simpler wages 
structure for the industry, have re- 
ceived a setback by the introduction 
of new regulations, sponsored by the 
Wages Council, in respect of over- 
time. An additional case for concern 
is the increased costs falling upon 





bakers whose employees have to work . 


beyond the normal hours. This diffi- 
culty is accentuated by the govern- 
ment’s recent decision to reduce the 
rate of subsidy payable on the bread 
produced. 

The normal working week has been 
reduced from 48 hours to 46 hours 
while the number of overtime hours 
payable at time and quarter has been 
reduced from six to four. Provision is 
made for payment of daily overtime, 
although this will not materially af- 
fect the majority of establishments. 
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MISSOURI GRAIN AND FEED 
MEETING SET FOR MAY 23 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO.—The annual 
convention of the Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Millers Assn. will be held at 
the Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo., May 23, according to a recent 
announcement by D. A. Meinersha- 
gen, secretary of the association. 
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NEW GRAIN FIRM 
DENVER—Elizabeth W. and Clyde 
E. Williams have established the Wil- 
liams Grain Co. at 2101 Blake St. 
here. 
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For Better Milling Wheat, 
Analyzed for Baking Strength: 





Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 






Ash for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


NEW YORK STOCK’ EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 





MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















NO. 1 OF A SERIES 


FAMOUS TOWERS 


The Tower of Babel wasn’t a myth, but an actual struc- 
ture in lower Mesopotamia. Allegedly erected to reach 
heaven, its 300-ft. height would have been dwarfed by 
the 1,250-ft. Empire State Building. 

Neff & Fry towers are famous, too—famous for the storage 
of coal, grain, chemicals, minerals, and many other kinds of 
flowable bulk materials. Often these super-concrete stave towers 
stand as landmarks from generation to generation due to their 
lasting, rugged construction. 

If you want to str line the h g of loose materials, we'll 
be glad to give you the benefit of our ‘32 years of experience in 
building storage structures. Our customers include many of the 
best known industries in America. Write, phone, or wire us for 
information and references. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO., Camden, Ohio 
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NEFF & FRY STORAGE TOWERS 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
jAXKs city , MINNBSBOTA 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE . 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















I I HE i PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. ING’ Sxcrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS een OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus . e 

Enid Peoria . Dav 
St. Louis Portland New York Galveston Cslombas” 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland Buffalo 
Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. CO. 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 18-20 — Northwest Bakers 
Conference, sponsored by Oregon 
Bakers Assn., Oregon Retail Bakers 
Assn., and the Washington and Ore- 
gon chapters of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, at the Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; reserva- 
tions by J. C. Crawford, Oregon Bak- 
ers Assn., Weatherly Bldg., Portland. 


April 19-20—IDlinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 583 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago. 


April 21-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. 

April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 
tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 28.—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual convention at Gal- 
veston, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. McVay, Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio. 


April 29-30—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 51st annual convention 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex- 
as; secretary-treasurer, G. E. Blewett, 
Blewett Grain Co., Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 


May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
35th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


May 2-3—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Mar- 
vin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, S.D.; sec- 
retary, Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

May 3-4—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; 
secretary, Joe S. Morris, P. O. Box 
366, Amarillo, Texas. 

May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R. 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., 614 First National Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 809, Enid. 

May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
dr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 

May 8-10—New York State: Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

May 9%.—American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, 
Harry Hunter, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Ml. 

May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; vice 
president and secretary, Herman 


(Continued on page 38) 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 











CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
tiard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


100th ANNIVERSARY —1849- 1949 

















WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 








and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
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The Cream of Wheat Corporation 











Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Virginia Institutes 


to Stress Proper 
Food Merchandising 


RICHMOND, VA.—Three ‘“Mer- 
chandising Institutes” sponsored by 
the Virginia Independent Retail Food 
Dealers Assn. and originated by the 
Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., as a 
part of the baker-grocer public rela- 
tions program developed by the bak- 
ers’ council, will be held in three 
Virginia cities in April. 

Intended to reach the independent 
baker and grocer with a concentrat- 
ed merchandising education, the first 
of these “capsule conventions” will 
begin at 4 p.m. at the Patrick Henry 
Hotel in Roanoke, April 13. 

The sessions at Pulaski, at the 
Maple Shade Inn April 14 at 7 p.m., 
and at the Richmond Shrine Club 
April 18 at 7:30 p.m., will present an 
abbreviated program because of time 
limitations. 
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INSECTICIDES DISCUSSED 
AT AACC SECTION MEETING 


NEW YORK—Progress since the 
war in.the development of pesti- 
cides, with particular emphasis on 
the particular use of insecticides and 
spot fumigants in sanitation, was 
discussed by Charles A. Clark, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., at the monthly 
meeting of the New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists held April 5. 

Mr. Clark explained the four types 
of pesticides, weed killers, fumi- 
gants, rodenticides and insecticides, 
but confined his remarks to the lat- 
ter two as the others are not consid- 
ered of particular interest to the 
cereal chemist. 

This speaker noted that 1080, or 
sodium fluoroacetate, is very effec- 
tive but should be used in the baking 
industry only under most stringent 
control because of its poisonous na- 
ture. 

In the discussion he stated that 
pyrethrum has been one of the most 
commonly used safe insecticides and 
recently has had “sort of a rebirth” 
because of the materials that have 
been added to it to increase its effec- 
tiveness. 

The use of DDT was also discussed 
by Mr. Clark. He stated that this 
will do an effective job, last longer, 
and thereby reduce costs. 
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NORTHWEST FEED GROUP | 
HEARS H. J. GRAMLICH 


MINNEAPOLIS — Flexibility and 
Open-mindedness are essential if peo- 
ple are to meet the challenge of 
changes in agriculture and business, 
H. J. Gramlich, general agricultural 
agent for the Chicago & North West- 
ern Ry., told members of the North- 
West Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
a dinner meeting April 11 at the 
Radisson Hotel. 

In his discussion of “This Chang- 
ing World,” Mr. Gramlich noted the 
large number of changes that have 
affected the lives of everyone—among 
them, speed in travel, mechanization 
and chemical aids to agriculture, de- 
Velopment of improved breeds of 
Crops and livestock. 

“There is no place today for the 
Word ‘static,’” he said. “We must 
be flexible and capable of changing 
Our plans. There is only one direc- 
tion in which to go, and that is for- 
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ward. The man who is standing still 
is going backward.” 

L. L. Baumgartner, Farm Feed 
Mfg. Co., Litchfield, Minn., and ex- 
ecutive director of the International 
Baby Chick Assn., told the feed men 
of the efforts being made to estab- 
lish a program of quality egg mar- 
keting in Minnesota and develop a 
broiler industry in the state. 

Don E. Rogers, associate editor of 
Feedstuffs and secretary-treasurer of 
the feed association, announced that 
the organization’s membership direc- 
tory was ready for distribution to 
members. Plans for an outing at Min- 
nesota Valley June 21 were an- 
nounced by L. O. Hauskins, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., general chairman for the 
event. 

Wayne Fish, Wayne Fish & Co., 
made the initial speech of his cam- 
paign to be elected mayor of Minne- 
apolis before the feed men. Mr. Fish, 
a director and former secretary of 
the association, had just that day 
announced his intention to file for 
election to that office. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ADDS TO WORKING CAPITAL 


NEW YORK — International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has strength- 
ened its working capital position 
through private sale of $3,500,000 of 
3% notes to institutional investors. 
The notes mature in 1969. 
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C. R. KEILHOLTZ, KASCO 
MILLS PRESIDENT, DEAD 


TOLEDO — Charles R. Keilholtz, 
57, president and director, Kasco 
Mills, Inc., a member of the Toledo 
Board of Trade and the Southworth 
Grain Co. here for many years, died 
April 6 in a local hospital following 
a short illness. 

Mr. Keilholtz started with the 
Southworth company in 1907, becom- 
ing president in 1945. 

In 1928 he became a director of 
Kasco Mills, Inc., when the control 
of the company was assumed by Mr. 
Keilholtz, his brother, Kenton, and 
John W. Luscombe. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
OF FLOUR REDUCED 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of flour made from here in January 
were down considerably from prewar 
figures, reflecting inability of most 
of the normal purchasing countries 
to secure the necessary dollar ex- 
change credits to buy Canadian flour. 

Shipments for the month totaled 
only 100,448 bbl., of which more than 
half went to China under the Chinese 
Purchasing Mission deal made last 
fall. The China business amounted 
to 51,269 bbl. The only other size- 
able shipment for the month was 26,- 
353 bbl. for the Philippine Islands. 
Other exports included: U.K. 11,000, 
Central America 9,438, - Lebanon 
1,143, Ecuador 336 and Panama 230 
bbl. 


ABA BY-LAWS 
AMENDED 
CHICAGO—The proposed amend- 
ment to the by-laws of the American 
Bakers Assn. was voted at an ad- 
journed meeting of members held 
here April 6. The amendment re- 
duces the required meetings of the 
ABA board of governors and the 
ABA executive committee from four 
to two annually. Additional meetings 
may be held if necessary, it was 

pointed out. 
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MOTHER’S DAY—“They’re neither too young nor too old” for a “Roses- 
in-Snow” Cake, according to this window display suggested by General 
Mills for Mother’s Day. Bakers will find this and other merchandising 
ideas and materials in General Mills’ 1949 “Roses-in-Snow Cake” kit. 





*““Roses-in-Snow” 
Campaign Offers 
New Sales Ideas 


Bakers have placed millions of 
bright red roses on coconut frosted 
“Roses-in-Snow Cakes” since General 
Mills started this Mother’s Day pro- 
motion 13 years ago. Combining na- 
tional advertising with point-of-pur- 
chase merchandising, the 1949 
“Roses-in-Snow” promotion is de- 
signed to enhance this cake’s repu- 
tation even further, according to a 
recent GMI announcement. 

On her May 2 ABC network pro- 
gram, “Magazine-of-the-Air,”’ Betty 
Crocker will urge millions of listen- 
ers to get “Roses-in-Snow Cakes” 
from their bakers. In addition, Betty 
Crocker will give her name and pic- 
ture to the merchandising aids pro- 
vided the baker, enabling him to tie- 
in with Betty Crocker national ad- 
vertising. 

Selling at less than cost—$2—the 
1949 “Roses-in-Snow Cake” merch- 
andising kit contains: 

Twenty life-like, bright red paper 
roses, cellophane protected and plas- 
tic-dipped. 

One full color cake display, die 
cut to hold cake. 

Two large window posters in full 
color. 

Twenty 
cake doilies. 

Twenty box labels. 

Two hundred inserts featuring Bet- 
ty Crocker’s recipe for “Veal Par- 
mesan” and “Take-It-Easy” menu 
for Mother’s Day. 

One merchandising booklet. 

One proof sheet of three newspaper 
ads available. 

“One of the reasons ‘Roses-in-Snow 
Cake’ has been so popular with bak- 
ers through the years is that it is a 
special occasion cake that can be 
produced in quantity with no extra 
strain on the production force,” GMI 
said. The cake’s formula is simple, 
its decoration simpler. Merely by 
placing a rose on it the baker has 
a ‘different’ luoking cake with a spe- 
cial Mother’s Day appeal—plus coast 
to coast advertising.” 

The merchandising kit and com- 
plete instructions can be ordered 
from any General Mills salesman. 


two-color, grease-proof 
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PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS BIG 


PHILADELPHIA —Grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing March were the heaviest of any 








month in nearly two years, the Com- 
mercial Exchange reports. 

John H,. Frazier, managing direc- 
tor of the organization, said its rec- 
ords show a movement of 6,272,909 
bu., a figure which nearly quintuples 
the volume of 1,302,938 bu. in March, 
1948. The February total was 4,- 
910,134 bu. 

Mr. Frazier said the shipments 
would have been still heavier had 
it not been for rainy weather the last 
day of the month which prevented the 
completion of two ships at local ele- 
vators. 
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U.S. OFFICIALS TO TALK 
AT WORLD TRADE MEETING 


NEW ORLEANS — A‘ number of 
government officials will address ses- 
sions of the fourth Mississippi Val- 
ley World Trade Conference April 
21-22 at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
Orleans. 

Speakers from the Office of In- 
ternational Trade will include Thom- 
as R. Wilson, director of the areas 
division, and George L. Bell, acting 
director, Willard L. Thorp, assistant 
secretary of.state for economic af- 
fairs, Will address the banquet gath- 
ering. 

Other speakers will include W. T. 
Faricy, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, and Vera M. 
Dean, director of research for the 
Foreign Policy Assn. 

The theme of the conference will 
be “World Prosperity Through Free 
Trade.” Applications for registration 
and hotel reservations may be made 
to the Export Managers Club of New 
Orleans, P.O. Box 433, New Orleans 
1, La., sponsor of the conference. 
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GROUP OF MAPLE LEAF 
EMPLOYEES HOLDS DINNER 


WINNIPEG—Western members of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
held their annual dinner of the Quar- 
ter Century Club in the Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel here recently. Twenty- 
two attended, with L. A. Eagleton 
master of ceremonies: L. W. Skelly, 
sales supervisor, Winnipeg, was ini- 
tiated to the club, while A. E. Crane 
was presented with a diamond on 
reaching 40 years’ service with the 
company. Of the 22 in attendance, 
seven were members with 25 years 
or more service, including Mr. Crane. 














COMPLEMENTARY PROMOTION—The slogans of the Millers’ Long 
Range Program and the Bakers of America Program were forcefully 
presented to the people of Minneapolis recently through the above dis- 
play, set up as a window display in the Northwestern National Bank, 
along one of the city’s busiest streets. Consumers were urged to “Buy It 
Baked!” through the trays of rolls, doughnuts, cookies, cake and bread 
displayed on pedestals with streamers reaching to signs attached to the 
window, while the message of the 6-way nourishment program attracted 
attention through the six flags of nourishment protruding from the open 
sack of bakery flour in the center of the display. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 


Minneapolis, built the entire display. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Philip W. Pillsbury, president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was an honored guest at a banquet 
in the Radisson Hotel April 6 observ- 
ing Army Day. James H. Myers, di- 
rector of service flour milling divi- 
sion for Pillsbury, and commanding 
officer of an infantry regiment in 
the Organized Reserve Corps, was 
in charge of all Army Week activi- 
ties in the Minneapolis area. 


G. Cullen Thomas, vice president 
in charge of products control, George 
S. Barnes, advertising manager flour, 
feed and special commodities, from 
the Minneapolis headquarters of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Ralph S. Her- 
man, division vice president and 
products control executive for the 
eastern division at Buffalo, were New 
York visitors during the week end- 
ing April 9. 

e 


R. E. Bemmels of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago flour brokerage, 
made a hole-in-one last week while 
vacationing at Hot Springs. L. S. 
Bressler, Boysen Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, was playing golf with Mr. Bem- 
mels at the time. This is the second 
time Mr. Bemmels has made a hole- 
in-one, the other having been made 
at Tam O’Shanter Country Club, 
Chicago, several years ago. 

a 


Elmer Glabe, Food Technology, 
Inc., Chicago, will be the guest speak- 
er at the dinner meeting of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club the 
evening of April 13.. Mr. Glabe will 


discuss the role of the chemist in 
bakery production. 


H. M. Phillips, general manager 
flour mills division, Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co., Inc., arrived in New 
York April 7 to make his headquar- 
ters with J. H. Blake for a few days 
before going to Boston. 


E. E. Turnquist, president and gen- 
eral manager, Crookston (Minn.) 
Milling Co., came to New York 
April 8, accompanied by Mrs. Turn- 
quist on a combined business and 
pleasure trip through the East. 


A week-end visitor in Kansas City 
was O. Braae-Johannessen of the firm 
of N. Chr. Johannessen, Oslo, Nor- 
way. Mr. Johannessen is currently 
visiting the flour trade in the Middle 
West. 

a 


Burton F. Bowman, director of 
new and industrial products, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
visitor at the New York offices of 
the mill April 11 and 12. Dewey J. 
Samson, flour milling division, pre- 
mix sales manager, was in New York 
only a short time when he was re- 
called to Minneapolis by the death 
of his brother. 


James F. Bell and Harry A. Bullis, 
General Mills, Inc., sponsored the 
appearance in Minneapolis last week 
of Gen. Omar Bradley, who flew from 
Key West, Fla., for a dinner with 
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community leaders at the Minne- 
apolis Club. 
@ 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Alkhoutoff, 
Tehran, Iran, conferred April 8 with 
staff members of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation at Chicago. Mr. Alk- 
houtoff, owner of a flour mill in Teh- 
ran, is in this country to study USS. 
methods of operating mills. 

@ 

E. J. Bell, administrator of the 
Oregon Wheat Commission at Pen- 
dleton, Ore., stopped in at the Mill- 
ers National Federation offices in 
Chicago last week. 

oe 


Robert P. Mears, who has been in 
charge of milk processing at the Wal- 
ter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa divi- 
sion plant of General Foods Corp., 
New York, has been appointed man- 
ager of the new milk plant of the 
Northland Dairy division of the com- 
pany at Evart, Mich. 

ww 

Robert L. Jones and Willard J. 
Coert have been appointed division 
sales managers of Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., according to a 
recent announcement by Walter W. 
McKee, vice president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Jones, manager of the 
Houston division for the past four 
years, was named manager of the 
Chicago division. Mr. Coert, former- 
ly a field supervisor in the Chicago 
division, was promoted to sales man- 
ager for the Houston division. 

a 


John J. Powers, Jr., secretary of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the company. He has also 
served as head of the legal depart- 
ment of the company and as assist- 
ant to the president. 

& 

Wayne Fish, Minneapolis feed bro- 
ker, head of Wayne Fish & Co., an- 
nounced his intention to file this 
week as a candidate for mayor of 
Minneapolis. Not previously active in 
politics, Mr. Fish has been prominent 
in local civic affairs. 

& 


Ch. Nicoletopoulos, manager and 
partner of Comituri Leopoldville, gen- 
eral importer and distributor of Leo- 
poldville, Belgian Congo, who has 
recently been in’ Europe, passed 
through New York and was intro- 
duced on the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange by Monroe Wel- 
lerson, sales manager, export office, 
General Mills, Inc. He is en route 
to Japan and after transacting his 
business there will return to Leopold- 
ville via the U.S. 

& 


T. L. Brice, mills representative, 
Atlanta, attended the formal open- 
ing of the new plant of Koestler’s 
Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss., April 5-7. 

ae 


Thomas E. Hunt, representative 
for the Paniplus Co., with headquar- 
ters in Asheville, N.C., was a recent 
Atlanta visitor. 


John C. Jennison, Jr., representa- 
tive for the Standard Milling Co., 
headquarters Atlanta, and Mrs. Jen- 
nison are in Florida. 

* 

Edward B. Elkon has joined the 
Jack Gronik Co., Milwaukee, nut sup- 
plier for the baking industry, as city 
bakery sales representative. 

e 

Bob Young, son of veteran grain 

man Samuel H. Young, has become 
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N. Y. BAKERS CLUB LISTS 
GOLF DATES 


NEW YORK—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., has sent out a schedule of the 
golf games for the year. The first 
event will be held April 26 at the 
Plandome (L.I.) Golf Club. Follow- 
ing is the rest of the schedule: May 
24, Baltusrol Golf Club, Springfield, 
N.J.; June 28, Garden City (L.I.) 
Country Club; July 12, Knollwood 
Country Club, White Plains; Aug. 16, 
Hackensack Golf Club, Oradell, N.J.; 
Sept. 27, Winged Foot Golf Club, 
Mamaroneck, and Oct. 27, North Hills 
Golf Club, Douglaston, L.I. Mem- 
bers of the club will also partici- 
pate in the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club outing at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Sept. 16-18, when the tour- 
nament for the Lee Marshall Cup will 
be held. 





associated with the firm of Woolman 
& Co., Philadelphia. The elder Young 
has represented Woolman for many 
years, and before that conducted his 
own business. 


Robert T. Howle, Amarillo, Texas, 
sales manager, flour and feed, of 
the Amarillo branch of General Mills, 
Inc.; was a recent visitor in Okla- 
homa City, where he formerly was 
connected with the company. 

a 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager, flour and feed, for the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., is on a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Kansas and eastern Okla- 
homa. 

. 


David S. Jackman, Sr., vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and general man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
and Mrs. Jackman have returned 
from a vacation in Honolulu. 


William G. Kelly, division sales 
manager for the William Kelly Mill- 








Oliver S. Otting 


HEADS VERNON USHER — Oliver 
S. Otting, former sales manager for 
Vernon C. Usher, Inc., Chicago, has 
been appointed president and general 
manager of Vernon C. Usher, Inc» 
and Usher Associated Dairies, Inc- 
He will be responsible for the direc- 
tion of all Usher operations, former- 
ly carried on by Vernon C. Usher be- 
fore his death last December. 
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‘ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is call- 
4g on connections in several south- 


em states this week with James 
Pate, Dyersburg, Tenn., southern sales 
representative in the area. 

€ 

William C. Markwardt, owner of 
the Markwardt Quality Bakery, Jop- 
lin, Mo., was .reelected head of the 
Joplin Chamber of Commerce April 
4. The new term will be the second 
for Mr. Markwardt. 

1% 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Wood- 
worth recently announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter Elizabeth 
to Henry Stude, Jr., Chicago. Mr. 
Woodworth is assistant to the presi- 
dent, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, while 
Mr. Stude is the son of Henry Stude, 
vice president, Purity Bakeries, Inc., 
Chicago. Young Mr. Stude and Miss 
Woodworth are at Yale University, 
where they are taking postgraduate 
courses in medicine and nursing, re- 
spectively. 

ae 

W. A. Richards, bakery service, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, scored a hole-in-one his first 
golf game of the season”at a Minne- 
apolis course April 10. The 135-yard 
ace was no fluke, since Mr. Richards 
carded an 80 for the 18 holes. 

e 

Paige Lehman, vice president in 
charge of production for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is spending 
a month at Pompano Beach, near Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. He is fully recov- 
ered from his illness and is taking 
the rest in Florida before returning 
to Minneapolis early in May. 

aa 


Cy Plattes, department of public 
services, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was elected 1949 chairman of 
the Hennepin County chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis April 11. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. S. LEE NAMED POSTEL 
FIRM GENERAL MANAGER 


MASCOUTAH, ILL.—A. S. Lee, 
Secretary and treasurer of the Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co. here, has been 
elected general manager of the com- 
pany, according to a recent announce- 
ment by B. H. Postel, president of 
the firm. 

Mr. Lee succeeds Otto Knauss, re- 
cently retired from the milling field 
to enter a brokerage business. 

Mr. Lee has been with the com- 






































pany since 1921, when he was em- 
ployed as assistant and confidential 
advisor to Philip H. Postel, former 
president of the milling company 
who died last year. During his career 
Mr. Lee had charge of purchasing, 
accounting and personnel. He will 
continue in his positions as secretary 
and treasurer of the Postel firm. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. N. INGRAHAM TO HEAD 


TESTING LABORATORIES 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—G. N. Ingra- 
ham has been appointed director of 
the St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, 
Ine., and took over his new duties 
April 1. 

Mr. Ingraham succeeds Elmer Mo- 
deer, who resigned recently “to join 
the Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. 

An instructor in the milling school 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Mr. Ingraham formerly was associat- 
ed with the St. Joseph laboratories 
for a year before joining the college 
faculty. His experience in the field 








Gerald N. Ingraham 


of cereal chemistry also includes con- 
nections with Seagrams, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Nutrena Mills, Kansas 
City, and the W. J. Small Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

A graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege in 1940, Mr. Ingraham served 
five years in the infantry during the 
war and was discharged with the 
rank of captain. He is a member of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and Alpha Mu, honorary 
milling fraternity. 


DEATHS 


Charles R. Keilholtz, 57, president 
and director, Kasco Mills, Inc., mem- 
ber of the Toledo Board of Trade 
and the Southworth Grain Co. for 
many years, died April 6 in Toledo 
Hospital after a short illness. He was 
born in Fostoria, Ohio, and started 
as a messenger with E. L. South- 
worth & Co. in 1907, and became 
president in 1945. He assumed con- 
trol of Kasco Mills, Inc., in 1928 with 
his brother, Kenton Keilholtz, now 
retired, and John W. Luscombe, 
treasurer of the grain firm. 


Edward M. Kelly, pioneer grain 
man, died at his home in Wichita, 
Kansas, April 6 after an illness of 
three years. He with his two sons 
owned and operated the Commerce 
Mills and the City Coal Co. He was 
a partner and general manager for 
the Imperial Flour Mills Co. from 
1906 until 1926 when he took over 
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the Commerce Mills. He is survived 
by his widow, two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 


Ralph S. Kent, former president 
of the Ward Baking Co., New York, 
died recently in Stamford, Conn. At 
the time of his death he was senior 
partner in a White Plains law firm. 
He became attorney to William B. 
Ward, president of the baking com- 
pany, in 1925, and succeeded to the 
presidency in 1929. He is survived 
by his widow and four daughters. 


Robert McDougal, 80, Chicago, for- 
mer president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, died April 7 at his winter 
home in Dunedin, Fla. Until 1917 
Mr. McDougal was a partner in the 
Chicago grain firm of Knight & Mc- 
Dougal, and was named to the Board 
of Trade post in 1922. He is survived 
by his widow and two sons. 









NO BETTER THAN 
THE BEST 


But Always 
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Richard A. Smith, 43, employed in 
the Buffalo laboratory of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was killed and his broth- 
er, Albert Smith, was critically in- 
jured April 6, in an automobile acci- 
dent near Rochester while en route 
to the funeral of their uncle. His 
widow and daughter survive him. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.78 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.78 
as compared with 19.96 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.28 as compared 
with 27.81 a year ago. 
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Aiken Act Supporters See Loss of 
Freedom in Brannan’s Farm Plans 


WASHINGTON—Little time was 
lost by the supporters of the Aiken 
Act of 1948 in expressing objections 
and criticisms of the administration’s 
farm program, presented this week 
at a joint session of the agriculture 
committees of the two chambers of 
Congress by Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture. 

Kind words for the Brannan farm 
plan were few and far between. Only 
the national Farmers Union gave it 
unqualified endorsement while the 
other major farm organizations are 
either openly or covertly opposed to 
the plan. Grange officials expressed 
the opinion that it will not get far 
in Congress. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
applauded the objectives of Mr. Bran- 
nan’s program but promptly took 
issue with the secretary for four 
major departures from the provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1948. The 
Vermont senator charged that Mr. 
Brannan departed from the policy 
of moderate price supports and free- 
dom of action of the individual farm- 
er in favor of rigid supports with 
government controls. 

Characterizing the Brannan state- 
ment as “camouflage” and substitu- 
tion of new phrases for old saws, 
Sen. Aiken said that, in the final an- 
alysis, Mr. Brannan follows closely 
“high rigid support levels for the 
more important agricultural com- 
modities and provides for far more 
rigid federal controls over our farms 
than we have had up to this time.” 

Although agreeing with the Bran- 
nan program in re-grouping com- 
modities for price support purposes, 
including wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, milk, hogs, eggs, chickens, beef 
cattle and lambs, the senator said 
that he could not agree that these 
producers should be guaranteed sat- 
isfactory incomes. 

He declared that the Act of 1948 
provided a support guarantee at a 
level to insure producers against dis- 
astrous price declines but left them 
free to exercise their own initiative. 
This freedom of action would be 
denied farmers under the Brannan 
control plan, Sen. Aiken pointed out. 

In defending the Aiken Act, the 
Vermont senator compared the pro- 
visions of that law with the rigid 
controls proposed by Secretary Bran- 
nan. Sen. Aiken noted that the 1948 
law requires farmers to comply with 
acreage allotments as a last resort 
and only when voted by the farmers 
themselves. Mr. Brannan, however, 
would go far beyond these restric- 
tions in his proposals, Sen. Aiken 
said, by compelling farmers to meet 
minimum and sound soil conserva- 
tion practices, which he interprets 
as meaning that the farmer must use 
all of his land in a way approved 
by government officials. 

Sen. Aiken said that this means 
indirectly that while the govern- 
ment undertakes to guarantee a 
farm income “it also assumes the 
authority for directing him how part 
of such income shall be spent.” 

It is “controlled economy with a 
vengeance,” the Vermont senator 
told the Senate, as it would lead to 
extension of controls over hogs, 
chickens, beef, lamb, pork and dairy 


products once the full effects of these _ 


rigid controls had been enforced on 
the basic grain crops. 

Sen. Aiken said that the Brannan 
proposals on nonbasic commodities 


were merely a reflection of the pro- 
visions of the Aiken Act. Under both 
measures, price support operations 
are optional at the discretion of the 
secretary, from zero up to 90 or 
100% of parity, or the income sup- 
port standard which the secretary 
has named the parity percentage 
support line. 

Warning of the dangers ahead, 
Sen. Aiken said, “If the government 
undertakes to guarantee a satisfac- 
tory income to the producers of farm 
commodities, can we, with a clear 
conscience, deny the same guarantee 
of satisfactory income to other 
groups of our population? Where can 
we stop?” 

The Aiken attack on the Brannan 
proposals indicates that there is now 
a definite break between the influen- 
tial Vermont senator and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For some time, 
Sen. Aiken has been a consistent de- 
fender of the department and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in contro- 
versial matters. The fight against 
the Aiken sliding proposals which 
originated in the House Agriculture 
Committee now brings the agricul- 
ture department, which up to this 
time has been reluctant to expose its 
position, out in the open as an op- 
ponent of the Aiken Act. 


¥ ¥ 


J.O. McClintock Cites 


Regimentation Threat 


CHICAGO—J. O. McClintock, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, said the administra- 
tion’s proposed new farm program 
“will make the phrase, ‘creeping so- 
cialism,’ obsolete and overly conser- 
vative.” 

In a_ statement, Mr. McClintock 
said: “This new scheme offered by 
the administration must be accepted 
as an apology for past deficiencies 
rather than a new approach to 
planned economy in which the 
American people can place confidence 
for the future. 

“The degree of regimentation re- 
quired in their attempt to make this 
plan work will necessarily go beyond 
any program attempted by Henry 
Wallace during the days of pig-killing 
and plowing-under.” 


v ¥ 


Walter Scott Raps 
Support Proposal 


KANSAS CITY — The new farm 
support program outlined by Secre- 
tary Brannan this week was de- 
scribed by Walter R. Scott, executive 
vice president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, as a typical New 
Deal product which will tend to in- 
crease government expenses and add 
to the powers of Washington bureau- 
crats. 

Commenting on one phase of the 
plan which calls for a removal of the 
price-depressing surplus from trade 
channels by means of loans and pur- 
chases, Mr. Scott said, “This is a 
naive idea of Mr. Truman’s helpers. 
Market men know that a surplus, as 
long as it exists, cannot be ‘removed!’ 
from the markets, and it continues to 
be a price depressing factor even 
though it is in possession of the 
government.” 

The Kansas City trade official 
doubts that consumers will be happy 
with the plan although it was de- 


scribed by the originators as a pro- 
gram to aid them as well as produc- 
ers. The tremendous cost of subsidies 
will create additional government ex- 
penses which will have to be obtained 
through taxation, he said. 

“To avoid over production, the 
Brannan plan would invoke acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas or 
whatever it takes to compel farmers 
to reduce production,” Mr. Scott 
observed. “The farmer again will 
have a herd of government snoopers 
and directors swooping down upon 
him to check his acreage, count his 
chickens and tell him what and how 
much to plant. It means that the 
farmer must surrender his freedom 
to collect subsidies.” 





Brannan Farm Plan 





(Continued from page 9) 


The historical corn-hog ratio is 
knocked galley-west under the Bran- 
nan proposal which produces a hog 
price support of $19, contrasted with 
$1.46 bu. for corn. 

The chicken ratio is also distorted 
from its current relationship with a 
price support level of 29¢ lb. and 
the flaxseed price support would be 
set at $4.30 bu.; soybeans obtain a 
price support of $2.54. 

The suggested program of the sec- 
retary would be centered on the 
wishes of Congress. First, he pro- 
poses that commodities be divided 
into classes which generally follow 
the present separation of basic, 
Steagall and others. He asks that 
Congress decide how much money 
should be available in any year for 
price support purposes and to se- 
lect the priority in which commod- 
ities are to be selected for price sup- 
ports. 


Acreage Controls in Plan 


His suggested program would call 
for acreage controls, marketing 
quotas and marketing orders for all 
crops plus a limitation on the indi- 
vidual production of all farms. Brief- 
ly, in this first respect, he proposes 
that each crop be given a unit value 
to be used in calculating the permis- 
sible production by any farm. 

The unit value assigned each crop 
to be supported represents the esti- 
mated appropriate relationship be- 
tween that crop as a whole and the 
total minimum national farm income 
support standard. 

Production in excess of the total 
amount permitted on the basis of 
unit value per farm of 1,800 units 
would be excluded from price sup- 
port protection. Mr. Brannan stated 
that while only 2% of all farms in 
the nation would be affected by this 
proposal, approximately 25% of all 
farm production would be denied 
price support protection. 

Corn would be granted a unit pro- 
duction factor or value of 10 bu. On 
a total farm allotment of 1,800 units 
where a farm produced only corn 
and no other crops, only 18,000 bu. 
of corn would be eligible for price 
support. All other production of corn 
would be ineligible and the producer 
would have to seek his own market 
for the overage. 

In the case of wheat, the farm unit 
value recommended by the secretary 
is 7.77 bu.; flaxseed obtains a unit 
value of 3.40 bu.; soybeans, 5.75 bu.; 
oats, 17.70 bu.; barley, 11.97 bu.; eggs, 
731.88 doz.; chickens, 50.34 Ib.; but- 
terfat, 21.82 lb.; whole milk, 3.46 cwt. 

Application of the 1,800-unit value 
limit to farm production for eligibil- 
ity for price support protection is 
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made only to sales from farms. In 
other words, a farm might produce 
the maximum units of corn and hogs 
a total of 3,600 units. Only that part 
of the two crops submitted for sale 
would be eligible for price support 
coverage: In instances where the 
farm-produced commodities which 
could not be consumed on the farm 
as cited.in the case of corn, the 
producer could make his own choice 
in marketing his crops under price 
support provisions. He might offer 
half of each crop as eligible for price 
support or such percentages of each 
as he chose. The balance of each 
crop would have to be marketed in 
a free market. 


Farm-by-Farm Limits 

By multiplying these individual 
commodity unit value figures by the 
recommended farm unit value pro- 
duction, one may obtain the maxi- 
mum quantity of these products 
which would be eligible for price sup- 
port. Where farms produce a com- 
bination of these commodities, each 
individual commodity must be calcu- 
lated separately and the total added 
to determine if the recommended 
maximum production per farm is 
being exceeded for price support eli- 
giblity. All excesses must be dis- 
posed of by the producer at open 
market values. 

In regard to perishable commodi- 
ties, meat animals and dairy prod- 
ucts, the secretary would adopt the 
production payment plan for pro- 
ducers through which the producer 
would obtain the difference between 
the new farm price support concept 
and the national, average price. Un- 
der this provision ‘all producers would 
receive the same;compensatory pay- 
ment. A shrewd, producer who sold 
his produce at a price equivalent to 
the price support level would obtain 
compensatory payment, while the in- 
efficient marketer would only get the 
same payment, 

This compensatory payment plan 
would work much in the same way 
that the dairy production payment 
plan worked during the war except 
that the OPA price control factor 
would be missing. 


Cool to Production Payment 


It is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with the production payment 
principle that almost no member of 
the operating staff at USDA is will- 
ing to approve this phase of the pro- 
gram. The production payment or 
compensatory payment idea is to let 
the market price for a commodity 
seek its own level in the open market 
and to reimburse the producer for 
the difference between that price and 
the price support level of the gov- 
ernment. 

A major exception to opposition to 
compensatory payments is to be found 
in the meat branch at USDA. Here 
it has been expected that USDA 
would have to face the problem of 
supporting hogs later this year, and 
this branch sees the production pay- 
ment as the only vehicle through 
which the government obligation 
could be accomplished. These pay- 





SLIGHT DROP IN FLOUR 
SHIPMENTS FORECAST 


The National Shippers Advisory 
Board estimate for the second quar- 
ter of 1949 forecasts a .9% decrease 
in shipments of flour and other mill 
products, compared with actual ship 
ments in the like period of 1949. The 
estimate for grain is 13% more than 
carloadings a year ago. 
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ments to producers would be made 
at the packing plant level on the live 
animal. Critics of the Brannan pro- 
posal point out that this authority 
is now available under the Aiken 
Act of 1948. 

Mr. Brannan would throw the old 
percentage of parity price support 
level in the junk heap and substitute 
a new dollars - and - cents - per - unit 
price support level for each com- 
modity, based on the new parity base 
period starting with 1939-48, with 
another year added and one deducted 
each year. This is the Brannan sub- 
stitute for the Aiken sliding scale 
concept. 

The per unit values established to 
measure farm production for price 
support purposes is based on corn 
at $1.46 a bu. in relation to a mini- 
mum national farm income of ap- 
proximately $26 billion. 


“Codification” of Powers 


In revealing his suggestions—and 
again it must be emphasized that 
the secretary offered no enacting leg- 
islation—Mr. Brannan stated that he 
is asking no additional authority not 
already provided in separate agricul- 
tural laws but that this represents 
a codification and a coordination of 
power in a new common program. 

If enacted, it would scuttle the 
Aiken Act which is due to take ef- 
fect Jan. 1, 1950, although the sec- 
retary declared that he has no quar- 
rel with Sen. Aiken in this matter 
but that his program merely goes 
along the lines but beyond the goals 
set in the Aiken Act. 

Annual adjustments of the price 
support levels would be discretionary 
with the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Brannan plan. At the out- 
set he proposes to establish entire 
price support levels for meat animals 
and dairy products. His proposal 
would permit him to make arbitrary 
adjustments at some later date if this 
production got out of line with 
grains. 





Farm Plan Critics 





(Continued from page 9) 


foods and curtailment of grain pro- 
duction. 

At this point the Brannan program 
departs from the Aiken Act in that 
it rejects the sliding scale proposal 
of that law and adopts the high rig- 
id support level principle with its 
emphasis on the protective foods as 
reflected in the substantially higher 
support levels for these crops as com- 
pared with the levels provided for in 
the Aiken Act. 

During his appearance before the 
House Agricultural Committee, Mr, 
Brannan did say, in reply to a query 
from Rep. Charles B. Hoeven (R., 
Iowa) that the use of the production 
Payment principle would exclude the 
Possibility that the administration 
Would need price controls on farm 
Commodities. The administration has 
introduced a bill to provide stand-by 
price control authority but Congress 
has not given it any consideration. 

Mr. Brannan denied that he want- 
ed to repeal the Aiken Act of 1948. 
He said that his proposals merely 
called for a modification of the Aiken 
Act and the present law. 

Under questioning of Rep. Stephen 
Pace (D., Ga.), Secretary Brannan 
admitted that generally all the pow- 
fs he asks under his proposals dare 
how available to him under,.the Ai- 
ken Act as to methods. Mr. Brannan 
denied the Aiken- charge. that his 
Pfoposals would bring the nation’s 
farms “under much more complete 
Control than ever before.” 
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Rep.. Hoeven read to the Secretary 
an excerpt from a speech that he 
(Mr. Brannan) had made June 9, 
1948, in which he stated that the 
administration favored a system of 
flexible price supports for farm com- 
modities. 

When asked how he reconciled this 
statement to his present proposal, 
Mr. Brannan denied his plan was as 
flexible as that proposed in the Aiken 
Act, but that was nevertheless not 
rigid but rather elastic since it would 
adjust prices to the parity index. 

Mr. Brannan declared that the 
flexible price support plan provided 
for too low a level of support. 

Following t® Brannan testimony, 
Sen. Aiken said that the Brannan 
plan would set a price support level 
of 103% of parity for the 10 basic 
commodities whichhe selected. 

When informed that. some grain 
trade circles believed that the Bran- 
nan plan would provide free wheat 
for marketing purposes, Sen. Aiken 
noted that unless some acreage and 
marketing controls were applied to 
wheat production in excess of that 
eligible for price support, this free 
production would become so exces- 
sive that it would drive down the 
market price and make the Brannan 
plan progressively expensive. 

Sen. Aiken sticks to his criticism 
that the Secretary’s plan will ulti- 
mately lead to regimentation of ag- 
riculture. 

Sen. Aiken also disclosed addition- 
al weaknesses in the Brannan pro- 
duction payment plan as compared 
with the food stamp or allotment 
plan incorporated in the Aiken Act. 
The Brannan plan provides a subsidy 
for consumers without regard to 
their income status. All classes. of 
income would have the advantage 
of subsidized meat, dairy and poultry 
prices, he asserted. The plan, if ef- 
fective, would ultimately drive prices 
of meats and other protective foods 
up and thereby price the low income 
groups out of the market. Sen: Aiken 
believes that there is some merit in 
the production payment plan on a 
limited scale if administered with 
care. Last year, for example, he be- 
lieves that production payments could 
be used in marketing potatoes but 
that even in that commodity it would 
have been necessary to regulate the 
flow of potatoes to market so that 
the bottom did not drop out of the 
market. 

‘Sen. Aiken also notes that the pro- 
duction payment plan would not have 
operated in meats last year. If ap- 
plied to hogs later this year it will 
have the effect of driving up pork 
prices as compared with the opera- 
tion of the food allotment plan which 
is designed to remove surpluses to 


low income families. The Brannan - 


plan would subsidize consumers in all 
income brackets without regard to 
their ability to pay. 

Critics of the Brannan plan are 
introducing many new aspects of the 
plan as it is studied. Apple industry 
officials say that the 1,800 farm unit 
value for apple farms is uneconomic 
and they express doubts that USDA 
has tested the 1,800 unit value stand- 
ards as it applies to farms. 


NAVIGATION OFFICIALLY 
OPEN AT LAKEHEAD 


WINNIPEG — Navigation at the 
Canadian lakehead ports of Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur was officially 
declared open at 9:30 a.m., April 11, 
by the board of governors of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 





Despite the fact that Secretary 
Brannan has launched an aggressive 
campaign to sell his plan to the 
public, there is doubt that it will 
get through Congress this year. The 
Aiken Act is also under fire from 
the Southern Democrats and the out- 
come between these two theories is 
likely to be a compromise which will 
extend the old price support pro- 
grams for another period while the 
opposition sides select the battle- 
ground. 
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PIONEER SECTION, AACC, 
TO HOLD SPRING MEETING 


WICHITA—Arthur W. Gust, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
will present the final report on the 
collaborative survey of baking meth- 
ods, conducted by the Pioneer? Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chamists at a meeting of that 
group to be held April 23 at the 
Allis Hotel. 

Dr. Wendell Reeder, Campbell- 
Taggart Research Corp., Kansas 
City, will follow Mr. Gust’s report 
with a discussion of methods of test 
baking. 

Other items on the all-day pro- 
gram planned for the meeting in- 
clude a description of an electronic 
recording dough mixer, to be present- 
ed by W. L. Lewis of the C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City; a discussion 
of methyl green as a differential 
staining agent in the detection of 
insect fragments in flour by Dean 
Worley, Western Star Milling Co., 
Salina, and an open discussion on 
staining techniques. 

An informal session will be held 
during the evening of April 22 preced- 
ing the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Program Announced 
for Northwest 
Bakers Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The program 
for the 1949 Northwest Bakers Con- 
ference features a tight three-day 
schedule of baking industry speakers 
and demonstrations. The conference 
will be held April 18-20 at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

The business of the meeting will 
begin with an address by Portland’s 
controversial new mayor, Mrs. Doro- 
thy McCullough Lee. Roger Williams, 
perennial conference secretary, will 
follow with a discussion of American 
Society of Bakery Engineers policy. 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver, American Bakers Assn. pres- 
ident, will speak on the Bakers of 
America Program. 

Chairman presiding over the va- 
rious sessions include J. C. Craw- 
ford, Gene Keller, Walter Fasching, 
Walter Schall and Ted Garbade. 
Reservations are being handled by 
J. C. Crawford, Oregon Bakers Assn., 
Weatherly Blidg., Portland. Hostess 
to lady guests of the conference is 
Mrs. Walter Perkins. Fred J. Kappel, 
Kappel’s Bakery, Portland, is the 
general program chairman. 
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MILL WORKERS STRIKE 


BUENOS AIRES — Some 28,000 
flour mill and packinghouse workers 
went. on strike April 2 for higher 
wages. The flour mill walkout, affect- 
ing 18,000, is over a demand for a 
$1 a day pay increase. 
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House Support 
Lacking on ECA 
Minimum Flour 


WASHINGTON — Mandatory flour 
exports to economic cooperation ad- 
ministration nations will stagger in- 
to the conference committee of Con- 
gress without house support. This 
week, as the House considered the 
ECA extension act it rejected a pro- 
posal that at least 25% of all wheat 
exports be in the form of wheat 
flour. 


Trade confidence that some provi- 
sion in the ECA act would be con- 
tinued for flour sank when the Sen- 
ate, in a floor amendment, adopted 
a provision that at least 15% of all 
corn shipments be in the form of-corn 
products. The House has not adopted 
this proposal and from the result 
of the wheat flour amendment it is 
unlikely that it will act favorably on 
a corn product amendment to the 
bill. 

ECA officials are particularly per- 
turbed over the corn products amend- 
ment; saying that this will have the 
net effect of reducing the overall 
exports of whole corn for feeding 
purposes. 


Since the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has taken a positive stand 
against the wheat flour amendment 
in its report and the House itself re- 
jected an amendment to export flour, 
it appears that when the act reaches 
a conference of the committee of the 
two chambers it seems possible that 
the Senate may not stand too firmly 
behind its bill in this matter. 

Sen. Tom Connally (D., Texas) op- 
posed the corn products amendment 
when it was offered on the Senate 
floor and it is not believed that Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg (R., Mich.) will 
resist too strongly the House plan to 
reject all earmarking of ECA funds 
for such special purposes. 

Without the corn products amend- 
ment the retention of the wheat 
flour mandate was considered pos- 


* sible. 
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ST. REGIS PAPER NAMES 
TWO VICE PRESIDENTS 


NEW YORK—Followirig a meeting 
of directors of the St. Regis Paper 
Co. April 8 the announcement was 
made of the election of Arch Cars- 
well and Reginald L. Vayo as vice 
presidents. 

Mr. Carswell, who joined the com- 
pany in 1928, became general sales 
manager of the company’s Multiwall 
Bag division, with headquarters in 
New York, early in 1948. Prior to 
that he had been Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Multiwall Bag division. 
Mr. Carswell will continue in charge 
of sales for the division. 

Mr. Vayo, who joined the company 
in September, 1945, to take charge 
of the pulp sales, had previosly been 
manager of the foreign department 
of the Brown Co. and Brown Corp. 
He was named to the War Produc- 
tion Board in May, 1942, serving as 
chief of the lend-lease division of the 
Allocation Office, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Bureau, until July, 1943, when he 
rejoined the Brown Co. in New York. 
Later he was recalled to the WPB. 
Mr. Vayo will now direct sales of 
kraft paper and board as well as 
pulp. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour business was con- 
sidered fair in the Southwest early in the 
week, but sales fell off substantially in the 
latter part of the period. At least three 
major chains were in the market, acquiring 
moderate amounts of flour for nearby de- 
livery and the total volume of business 
was aided by good-sized export sales to 
Great Britain and Netherlands East Indies. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 46% of capacity, compared with 33% 
the preceding week and 51% a year ago. 
Twenty-three per cent of last week’s sales 
were for export. 

Purchases of bakery flour by the chains 
designated late April shipment, or no fur- 
ther ahead than the first two weeks in 
May. Thirty-day shipment was the most 
advanced sale made in recent weeks. Al- 
though there is a little inquiry ahead of 
May, buyers and sellers cannot agree on 
price and no sales have resulted. Smaller 
bakers and independents lacked any en- 
thusiasm for buying last week and that 
business which was completed was on a 
limited scale. Prices were hardly any bet- 
ter than in the previous week, but it was 
reported that some business was done on 
a more favorable level last week. 

Family flour business was a little better 
during the period. Rural areas in the South 
were still lagging in interest but elsewhere 
spotty improvement in demand occurred. 

In the export field, Great Britain bought 
substantial lots of flour, beginning on April 
5. The British reported that current needs 
were covered by April 7-8. Prices ranged 
from a top of $4.92 f.a.s. Baltimore, early 
in the week, down to $4.87 in the concluding 
purchases. It was indicated that two cargoes 
were needed for early delivery this quar- 
ter and that more buying might be done 
later. 

Netherlands East Indies also was a buyer 
of export flour last week. By April 8 ap- 
proximately 250;000 sacks of 72% extrac- 
tion hard and soft wheat flour were ac- 
quired at prices ranging from $4.65@4.75, 
Gulf. Also there was some interest for 
85% extraction flour to be shipped to the 
Near East. Elsewhere sales were slow, al- 
though additional small lots to Puerto 
Rico, Central America and Cuba were re- 
portedly booked. 

Unfilled order balances at mills in the 
Southwest continued on a _ very limited 
scale, but running time picked up a little. 
Percentage of production at Kansas City 
was 69% last week, compared with 66% 
the preceding week and 74% a year ago. 
Operations averaged four and one half 
days to five days at that point. 

Clears were in a slightly better de- 
mand and offerings were not as burden- 
some as in recent weeks. Prices were un- 
changed to slightly lower. First clears held 
steady due to export interest. 

Quotations April 9, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.20@5.30, standard patent $5@65.20, 
straight $4.95@5.15; established brands of 
family flour $6.15@6.70, first clears $3.65@ 
3.75, second clears $3.30@3.35, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.10@3.20, soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.65@6.75, straight $5.15@5.25, cake 
flour $6.25 @6.70. 

Five mills report domestic business quiet, 
5 slow, 6 dull. 


Wichita: Mills operated four and three 
fourths days at 75% of capacity last week. 
Domestic sales increased to average 65%, 
compared with 15% the preceding week. 
No export sales were reported. Shipping 
directions ranged from very poor to good. 
Prices were unchanged. 

Salina: Flour business the past week 
showed slight improvement with prices 
about unchanged. Shipping directions are 
good. 

Omaha: <A _ “noticeable increase in in- 
quiries for flour was hailed here as an 
indication of better flour sales in the weeks 
to come. Shipping directions are also in 
better supply than previously. 

However, at present the bottleneck in the 
whole flour picture is the sluggish sale 
of retail flour. Retail bakers have experi- 
enced a heavy drop in sales. Thus, jobbers 
are well supplied and the mills can't move 
any flour until the demand is created. 

Production continued at a low ebb. Mills 
here averaged three to four days of opera- 
tions last week. Quotations were down 10¢ 
over the previous week. 

Texas: Business last week continued at 
the same sluggish tempo as in recent weeks; 
sales totaled around 15 or 20% of capa- 
city and were limited to domestic outlets, 
both family and bakers, in small lots for 
quick shipment. Operations continued at 
50 to 60% of capacity. Prices are about un- 
changed; quotations April 9, 100’s cottons: 
family, extra high patent $6.30@6.55, high 
patent $6@6.20; standard bakers, plain $5.50 
@5.60; clears $4.35@4.50, delivered TCP. 

Hutchinson: Volume of flour business 
expanded somewhat last week, although 
no large lots were included. Even large 
bakers were looking no further ahead than 
30 days. The improved volume was due 
wholly to a greater number of small sales. 
It was largely a matter of book and ship, 





and that kept the mills running on a 50% 
basis, as a rule. High feed prices helped 
hold back flour quotations, and mills were 
taking advantage of this situation by offer- 
ing 15¢ discounts on spot bookings. 


Oklahoma City: Sales showed some im- 
provement over the previous week and av- 
eraged 43%, compared with 32% a week 
ago and 43% a year ago. Sales were in the 
domestic class and divided 60% to the 
bakers and 40% to the family buyers. Op- 
erations averaged 55%, compared with 
60% a week ago and 87% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged from the previous 
week. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points 
in 100-lb. cottons April 9: carlots, family 
short patent $5.90@6.65, standard patent 
$5.70@6.35; bakery, unenriched short patent 
$5.60@5.73, standard patent $5.50@5.63, 
straight grade $5.40@5.53; truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade re- 
mained limited in the aggregate, although 
there were short spurts of buying by the 
larger and medium sized bakers on a few 
days last week. Most of the orders placed, 
however, were small to medium-sized. Single 
to three carlots were the general rule, 
with the top order probably 5,000 sacks. 
Shipment was generally for quick or through 
April, with little or no interest in May 
or beyond. Strength in millfeeds made it 
possible for mills to quote attractive prices 
on flour for nearby shipment and virtually 
all of the business was taken at 40@50¢ 
sack below 120-day quotations. 

Sales of spring wheat flour last week 
averaged 50% of the mill capacity, against 
46% the previous week and 36.8% a year 
ago. Shipments of flour from mills repre- 
sented 59% of capacity, against 70% the 
previous week. 

Millers report that bakers are universally 
bearish in their ideas of prices and for this 
reason refuse to extend themselves beyond 
current and nearby requirements. The new 
crop situation remains very favorable and 
the general feeling among many market 
observers is that the government may have 
its hands full in holding market values 
up to the pledged 90% of parity supports 
which are pledged on 1949 crop wheat. 

Family flour trade has been light, with 
all segments of the distributing industry 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis, de- 
spite a fairly good volume of home baking. 

Recent export business has by-passed 
spring wheat mills, as foreign buyers have 
become exceedingly close shoppers and plants 
in this area have not been able to meet 
the competition from other areas. 

Operations of Minneapolis mills fell to 
the lowest point in years, averaging only 
49% of capacity. This compares with 53% 
the previous week and 68% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, last week's op- 
erations were 59%, against 59% the previous 
week and 69% a year ago. 

The following quotations are for quick 
shipment; 120-day prices would be about 
40@50¢ more. 

Quotations April 11: standard patent $5.15 
@5.25, short patent $5.25@5.35, high glu- 
ten $5.45, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $6.70, first clear $4.70@5, second 
clear $4.05@4.60, whole wheat $5.05@5.10 
sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Duluth: Demand for flour the past week 
was again low. Local mil) representatives 
reported that buyers are very cautious 
and only booking for immediate require- 
ments. There was little change in the 
family trade. Shipping directions continued 
good, 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Dullness prevails in the local 
flour market. Buying is still on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and very little interest is 
shown by all types of buyers. Business 
consists chiefly of single car orders with 
an occasional buyer taking two or three 
cars. Practically all of this business is for 
prompt or nearby shipment. Directions are 
fair. Only light business is being done in 
family flour with sales being in one, two 
and three carlots, but scattered. Deliveries 
are fair. 

Quotations April 9: spring top patent 
$5.30@5.80, standard patent $5.10@5.60, first 
clear $4.70@5.30; family flour $7.05; hard 
winter short patent $5.15@5.55, 95% patent 
$5.10@5.35, first clear $4.30; soft winter 
short patent $6.10@6.52, standard patent 
$5.05@6.20, first clear $5.30@5.72. 

St. Louis: A slight improvement in flour 
bookings was reported by the mills. Buying 
was by the bakery trade mainly. However, 
the orders were for one and two carlots 
for 30-day shipment with a scattering of 
single cars for prompt and immediate de- 
livery. The trade in general is standing 
by. There is a good demand for clears 
of low ash, but no interest for the lower 
grades. Spring wheat clears are in demand. 
Prices are easier. Jobbers report bookings 
are rather light. Bakers are still buying 
just for their immediate wants, with an 
occasional car for 30-day shipment. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair. Prices for hard 
and soft patents are 10¢ lower, clears 10¢ 
up to 10¢ lower. Spring wheat patents are 
5¢ lower, clears 5@10¢ lower. 

Central states mills report a little pick- 
up in bookings of a few cars for 30-day 
shipment and a scattering of immediate 
and nearby wants. Buyers continue to act 
cautiously when it comes to buying. Prices 
for hard and soft patent are 10¢ lower, 


clears 10¢ up to 10¢ off; 
tions are fair. 

Quotations St. Louis, April 9, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $5.90, ordi- 
nary $5.05; top hard $6.75, ordinary $5.15; 
bakers flour, soft winter short patent $5.85, 
cake $5.85, pastry $4.85, soft straight $5, 
soft clears $4.15; hard winter short patent 
$5.30, standard patent $5.10, clears $4.15; 
spring wheat short patent $5.40, standard 
$5.30, clears $5.10, low protein $3.95. 


Toledo: There does not seem to have 
been any notable change in the sales of 
flour last week, although continued strength 
in the millfeed market and advances in 
price have been some help so far as for- 
ward commitments are concerned. 

Operation of many mills has been ma- 
terially reduced, and it is quite unusual 
to find any mill being operated full time 
six days a week. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: There is some improvement in 
bakery flour business, ut it is still far 
below the normal voiuge for this season 
of the year. Most of the buyers are not 
inclined to get very far away from shore. 
Purchases as a general thing are for small 
amounts and do not extend very far into 
the future. Export flour business is almost 
at a standstill, some small shipments go- 
ing to Great Britain. The family trade is 
fair. Directions are somewhat slower than 
last week. The competition for business 
is shown in the recent bids for flour for 
New York state institutions. One shipment 
of 1,200 sacks of straight flour was won 
by a bid of $5.28, with the highest bidder 
$5.85, while another of 700 sacks was won 
at $5.25 with the highest bidder at $5.75. 
The other bids in between showed a wide 
variation. 

Quotations April 9, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.25@7.35, high gluten $5.90@5.95, 
standard $5.85@5.90, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.70@5.75, first clear 
$5.40@5.45; soft winter short patent $5.55 
@5.60, straight $5.40@5.45, first clear $4.35 
@ 4.40. 

New York: A small but steady volume 
of business in flour was done among prac- 
tically all types of buyers. It was complete- 
ly without feature, its smallness stemming, 
apparently, from lack of confidence in the 
ability of wheat prices to hold firm and 
its volume arising from a broader distribu- 
tion of baked goods in small and medium- 
sized bakery channels. 

Practically all sales were for prompt and 
nearby shipment. Stronger millfeed prices 
enabled mills to quote more attractively 
on quick shipment flour, but even this did 
not stimulate buying beyond actual needs. 
Directions in excess of orders for the past 
month or more have reduced the backlog 
of contracts on the books and much of 
the flour that was bought at sharp conces- 
sions has already been shipped. 

Among the general trade, springs were 
in more active demand, with a brief flurry 
in cake grades. The excellent reports on 
the hard winter wheat crop restricted all 
forward buying of these flours and the 
only indication of business of any size 
was the routine purchase of a larger user. 

Quotations at the close of the week were 
10@15¢ below the previous week. 

Prices April 9: spring family flour $7.35, 
high glutens $5.90@6.10, standard patent 
$5.70@5.95, clears $5.35@5.65; southwest- 
ern short patents $5.65@5.85, standard pat- 
ents $5.45@5.65; high ratio cakes $6.15@ 
6.75, soft winter straights $5.25@5.65. 


Pittsburgh: Flour mill representatives 
have worked hard to gain sales. However, 
the attitude of both bakers and jobbers 
is one of watchful waiting and they still 
anticipate lower flour prices shortly. Sev- 
eral mills, it is stated, offered bargains 
in flours. Included in these bargain offer- 
ings are Kansas hard, also spring and soft 
wheat flours. Sales even with price induce- 
ments did not materialize other than on a 
very small scale. While offers were made 
for flour from some large and small flour 
buyers the prices were not large enough to 
gain any headway at the mills. Directions 
are only fair. 

All flour prices show a downward trend 
and this too is proving a pertinent fac- 
tor in deferring any larger scale flour buy- 
ing. Price inducements offered the past 
week are said to have ranged to as much 
as 20@25¢ sack, papers. Flour buyers 
whose usual flour demands average 10,000 
sacks are now buying about one tenth of 
this amount at one time, awaiting further 
light on the question of future flour prices. 
Both bakers and jobbers continue to make 
commitments for prompt shipments only 
and longer range buying is now unusual. 
Hot Cross buns, one large wholesale bakery 
states, are having a larger sale during 
this Lenten season than ever before. One 
large baker of sweet cakes and cookies 
products almost exclusively states that 
sales are running 20% ahead of last year. 

Quotations April 9, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
100-Ib. cottons: hard winter Kansas bakery 
standard patent $5.35@5.44, medium patent 
$5.45@5.52, short patent $5.55@5.57; spring 
wheat standard patent $5.38@5.94, medium 
patent $5.43@5.99, short patent $5.48@6.08; 
clears $5.39@5.74; high gluten $5.90@6.13; 
family flour, advertised brands $6.83@6.94, 
other brands $6@6.49, pastry and cake flours 
$5.15@6.40, Pacific Coast pastry flour $6@ 
6.10. 


shipping direc- 





Philadelphia: In trying to appraise latest 
developments in the wheat market in the 
light of their probable effect upon the 
local flour price outlook, bakers are find- 
ing that little has transpired to clarify 
the outlook or to cause them to abandon 
their positions on the sidelines. 

This continuation of the confusion is act- 
ing as a further brake upon demand and 
bakeries are said to be purchasing only 
in sufficient amounts to maintain their 
operating schedules. Meanwhile, prices are 
shifting in a narrow range, but showing 
some underlying firmness. 
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The latter is especially true of spring 
grades and a comparison between these 
and the comparable levels of a week ago 
shows a uniform advancement of 5¢ sack 
However, other types have shown little 
inclination to move. 

Mill representatives say there have been 
a few offerings of new crop flour at sup. 
stantial discounts from those prevailing 
in old crop, although thus far these con. 
cessions have had virtually no response 
from the trade. 

The general pattern of dealings reflects 
the fact that hand-to-mouth operations con. 
tinue to be the rule, for the majority of 
orders are placed for only moderate amounts 
of flour and generally are accompanied py 
directions for immediate shipment. 

There seems to be a general lack of in- 
centive to purchase beyond immediate needs 
and a number of observers say that bakery 
operators have little to lose in their deci. 
sion to wait out the market because quota- 
tions have been displaying an unwilling- 
ness to follow upturns in grain. 

Fresh in the minds of the flour con- 
suming group is the current wave of price 
reductions in a wide variety of commodi- 
ties, including the reductions in bread 
inaugurated here by one large chain, They 
do not wish to be caught in a general 
price reduction at a time when they hap- 
pen to be stocked up with flour purchased 
when prices were up. 

Quotations April 9: spring family $6.70@ 
6.80, high gluten $6.15@6.25, short p::tent 
$6.05@6.15, standard $5.95@6.05, first clear 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent $5.75 
@5.85, standard $5.65@5.75; soft winter 
standard $5.10@5.35. 

Boston: The local flour market was dull 
and uninteresting last week with trading 
once again of limited proportions. Springs 
are unchanged to 5¢ higher, while hard 
winters are 5@10¢ over last week’s levels. 
Soft wheat flours are irregular, but changes 
are narrow. 

Most dealers reported buying interest 
continued at a low ebb with the only 
activity confined to job-lots sufficient to 
maintain inventories at a workable level. 
It was nearly impossible to arrange any 
forward business as the current outlook 
with reference to consumer activity is 
bleak. 

Quotations April 9: spring short patents 
$5.90@6.20, standards $5.80@6, high gluten 
$5.95 @6.15, first clears $5.45@5.65, hard win- 
ter short patents $5.95@6.20, standards $5.60 
@5.95, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.25@6.50, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.40@ 5.75, 
high ratio $6.25@6.95, family $7.37@7.40. 


THE SOUTH 


Atlanta: Buying ‘orders are still not plen- 
tiful and interest is, to meet necessary needs 
throughout this territory. All sides of the 
trade remain bearish and apparently want 
to establish a clearer view of the market 
before covering other than to meet immedi- 
ate needs. Some bakers booked both spring 
and southwestern” flour to catch up on 
anticipated needs through May, but were 
leary of going beyond that time. Trading 
is chiefly made up. of scattered cars going 
here and there. Shipping instructions from 
bakers are fair to good. 

Family flour business failed to expand 
and new purchasing is confined to hand- 
to-mouth, price - date - of - shipment basis. 
Wholesalers are described as being generally 
pretty well loaded and movement from re- 
tailers is still curtailed. Some report that 
greater use of mixes has cut into family, 
flour business. Specifications are hard to get 
and when they do come through, requests 
carry a rush order. The price situation 
Seep to be a topic of much conversa- 
tion. 

Blenders are also staying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis and showing no desire to cover 
beyond immediate requirements. 

Prices held unchanged with the excep- 
tion of southwestern patents which de- 
clined 10¢. 

Quotations April 9: spring high gluten 
$6.45@6.60, short patent $6.15 @6.30, stand- 
ard patent $6.05@6.20, first clear $5.30@ 
5.35; hard winter short patent $5.75 7@ 5.90, 
standard patent $5.65@5.80, first clear $1.53; 
hard winter family flour $6.20@7.30; soft 
wheat family flour $6.50@7.70; soft wheat 
first clear $4.53; pastry flour $5.40@ 5.55; 
cake flour $6.40@6.80; self-rising 12°013¢ 
sack over plain. 


New Orleans: Flour sales continu: to 
show increasing activity, although bi yers 
in general still are displaying conside: able 
caution and limiting purchases to im» edi- 
ate and prompt, with no bookings re) ort- 
ed for beyond a 30-day period. A strong 
incentive to buying for nearby delivery is 
the discount of 10@15¢ sack under fu- 
tures. This pick-up of flour booking Dy 
bakers and jobbers could indicate the run- 
ning out of contracts, together with the 
desire to replenish stocks to greater am unts 
than they have been holding for some (ime. 
This activity applies to all types of ‘our, 
with hard winters enjoying by far the 
largest share of the business. There is 4 
slight improvement in shipping direct ons, 
but stocks on hand are still low. Bead 
eake and cookie production continues t? 
show a slight decline. However, bakers 
are looking forward to an increase of -ales 
during the Easter period. Export inq. rie* 
are showing more active interest from the 
Netherlands East Indies, the British Min- 
istry of Food and the Portuguese go, ¢rt- 
ment, the latter for shipment to Portu 
guese West Africa via the Gulf, May =)ipP- 
ment from mills. The Netherlands and 
British Ministry of Food are purchasing 
in fairly large amounts. South America® 
business remains quiet with volume of «ales 
limited. 

Quotations April 9, carlots, packed in 100 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.35@5.45, standard $5.20@ 
5.35, first clear $4.20@4.50; spring w reat 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.90, staniard 
$5.60@5.75, first clear $5.15@5.50, high slv- 
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m $5.95@6.15; soft wheat short patent 
60@6.10, straight $5.10@5.35, first clear 
5@4.75, high gluten cake $5.85@6.30; 
acific Coast cake $6.60@6.80, pastry $5.85@ 
6.05; all rail basis. 


PACIFIC COAST 
: There is no change in the 
milling situation in the Pacific Northwest. 
Interior mills are operating on a half-time 
pasis, or closed entirely. One large terminal 
mill is shut down, while others are on a 
greatly curtailed basis. No government 
pookings have occurred and there is little 
ether export business. Domestic buyers 
still are out of the market excepting for 
small lots, and nearby requirements, Am- 
ple supplies of wheat are available in the 
territory and from the standpoint of the 
baker and the wholesaler, there is no in- 
centive for purchasing far ahead. Mills 
are pressing for sales, but buyers still 

operating on small inventories. 

Quotations April 9: high gluten $6.15, all 
Montana $6.05, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.95, bluestem bakers $6, cake $6.65, pastry 
$5.90, whole wheat 100% $5.60, graham 
$5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills con- 
tinue to report lowered production. Ship- 
ments of government regulation flour to 
Great Britain are the mainstay of their 
operations. Competition for domestic busi- 
ness is keen, and mills have to be on their 
toes tu get their share. Quotations April 9: 
top patent springs for use in Canada $10.70 





bbl, seconds $10.20, bakers $10.10, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used. For export to U.K., 


government regulation flour $1435 per 280 
lb. for shipment to end of June, Halifax 
or St. John. 

Sales of winters have not shown much 
improvement since upward revision of spring 
wheat flour’ prices. Quotations April 9: 
$9.60 10 bbl, secondhand jutes, _f.o.b. 
Montreal. Some odd carlots of winter wheat 
are available, but not much interest is 
being shown. Quotations April 9: $2.05@2.10 
bu, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Flour export sales from the 
dominion were very small, and made up of 
varying lots going to various Class 2 des- 
tinations. The whole total reached only 
62,400 bbl. There was no confirmation of 
any trade for the U.K. Domestic trade is 
on a moderate scale, and supplies are mov- 
ing fairly free. There are ample stocks 
of wheat in mill hands. 

Quotations April 9: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, ranged from 
$11.15@11.30 cottons; second patents $10.65 


@10.80, second patents to bakers $10.15@ 
10,30. 
Vancouver: The volume of export flour 


business available through this port con- 
tinues small, but domestic trade has shown 
some improvement during the week fol- 
lowing the slump occasioned by the recent 
advance as a result of the federal milling 
subsidy removal. 


Manila continues to offer the best pros- . 


pects for Canadian flour at this time, and 
Some business has been done for forward 
shipment. The Chinese picture continues 
pretty much hopeless in view of the ex- 
change picture, although buyers there con- 
tinue to ask for Canadian offers. 

Some limited sales are being made to 
Central and South America countries, but 
here again it is a question of buyers se- 
curing the necessary import permits and 
exchange credits. 

In the domestic trade, mills are holding 
Steady their advance in prices of $2.10 
bbl, with the increase now applying also 
to western soft wheat grinds although 
there has been no change in Ontario flour. 
Trade buying has been fairly steady of late 
following the initial timid buying spell 
=. quotations were advanced late in 


Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons April 
% first patents $11.25 with small lots at 
$11.75; bakers patents $10.75; western soft 
Wheat flour is $11.60@12.05 for small lots. 
Ontario grinds are running $12@13. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 


: Millfeeds continue to 

Strengthen as flour mills lose further run- 
ning time and production decreases. De- 
Mand for bran is good in relation to the 
very limited supplies and there is increas- 
img interest in middlings as the spring 
k and pig feed season advances. The 
heavier offals have reversed the situation 
ofa few weeks ago and now are selling 
at premiums over bran. Quotations April 


Il: bran $61.50, standard midds. $62.50, 
flour midds. $63, red dog $62.50 ton, Min- 
Reapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is fair, the trend high- 
* and supplies are adequate; pure bran $65, 
ard bran $64, standard midds. $65, flour 
midds. $63, mixed feeds $63, red dog $62.50. 


Kansas City: Cash millfeed appeared to 
be somewhat easier April 9, but over the 
Week end new tightness developed due to 
the lack of offerings and an improved de- 
Mand. Mixers were good buyers of nearby 
Needs since formula business has picked 
W considerably. Quotations April 11: bran 

@59, shorts $59@60. 

0k City: Millfeeds closed $5.40 
higher on all classes. Quotations, straight 
Cars: bran $62.50@63.50, mill run $62.50@ 

shorts $62.50@63.50; mixed or pool 
‘ars $1 higher on all classes. 


Hutchinson: A little of the pep faded 






THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


from the millfeed market late last week 
after spectacular new advances, and prices 
reacted as much as $2 ton from the peak. 
Demand continued insistent for all types of 
feed until the break. Limited output was 
easily disposed of. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran and gray shorts $60@60.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is heavy, with 
offerings inadequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $59.50@60, shorts $60@61; 
bran advanced $3.50 ton, shorts $4@4.50 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $65@67, gray shorts $67@68, delivered 
TCP; $3@4 higher on bran and $5 up on 
shorts, compared with a week previous; 
offerings continue limited; demand is still 
good but checked somewhat at prevailing 
high prices, buyers being disposed to hold 
off awaiting possible reaction. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with bran $6.50@7 ton higher and shorts 
$7.50@8 ton higher. Supplies are scarce. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $61@ 
61.50, gray shorts $62@62.50. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $63.50 @64.50, standard 
midds. $64.50@65.50, flour midds. $64.50@ 
65, red dog $65.50. 


Buffalo: With output continuing at low 
levels, and demand for millfeeds holding 
up well in excess of supplies, the market 
is strong and prices have advanced in the 
case of bran to $66@67 ton or $5 over 
the previous week and almost $25 from 
the low point in February. There appears 
nothing in the general picture to indicate 
any pick-up in the near future, so the 
trend continues firm. The strong millfeed 
market offsets to some extent the dullness 
in the flour and the soft prices at present 
prevailing in that branch of the milling 
industry. Quotations April 9, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: bran $66@67, standard midds. $66@ 
67, flour midds. $66@67, red dog $66@67. 

Boston: Values are sharply higher in 
the local millfeed market, although buyers 
were more or less resistant to the quota- 
tions as the market rose. Buying was quite 
broad early in the week, but most of the 
business was done on a spot or nearby 
shipment basis. Dealers reported that the 
bulk of the trading activity centered on 
supplies necessary for poultry rations. 

Spring bran finished $6.50 higher while 
middlings gained $7. Mixed feeds are $5.50 
higher and red dog commanded about $6 
over last week’s levels. Quotations April 
9: spring bran’$76, middlings $75.50, mixed 
feeds $75, red dog $79. 

Pittsburgh: Further advance in millfeed 
prices are reported in the market here. 
There is a strong demand for supplies from 
the wholesale grain dealers and the retail 
buyers. However, the same buying policy 
continues, with no risks being taken and 
only sufficient supplies for the next 30 
days being contracted for by the grain 
jobbers of the entire area. Some mills 
continue to give no quotations on millfeeds. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran 
$69.80@73.80, standard midds. $68.80@72.80, 
flour midds. $68.80@73.30, red dog $69.80@ 
73.80. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices have spurt- 
ed in the local market, with standard 
midds. and red dog negotiating the widest 
improvement. It is reported that light of- 
ferings of recent weeks have dwindled to 
almost the vanishing point at a time when 
demand was expanding for some dealers. 
The April 9 quotation on bran of $73, 
compares with $69@70 a week earlier, while 
$73: for standard midds. compares with 
$65@66, and the $73 in red dog is up from 
$66 @67. 

New Orleans: The almost daily advances 
in the price of millfeeds brought out in- 
creasing interest from both feed mixers and 
jobbers, but offerings were extremely light. 
Sales are limited since mill offerings are 
scarce and prices have climbed approxi- 
mately $22 within the past two months. 
Buyers are strictly on a hand-to-mouth 
budget, awaiting an easing of this situa- 
tion. Some imports of Argentine bran are 
reported, which should soften the market; 
no export business reported; bran $69.55@ 
70.05, shorts $69.55@70.05. 

Atlanta: Demand is very light; the trend 
unsteady, and supplies are sufficient; buy- 
ers are substituting in all possible instances; 
wheat bran $68.50@74.25, gray shorts $70.75 
@ 75.25. 


Portiand: Mill run $56.50, middlings $61 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the ‘past week, with demand 
exceeding supply. Mill operations were cur- 
tailed with plants operating to capacity 
only five days per week. Mills are “booked 
through May. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $59, middlings $64; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $66, middlings $71; 
to California: red bran and mill run $66.50, 
middlings $71.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Bran continues tight, 
but shorts and middlings are in fair sup- 
ply. Quotations: bran $61, shorts $59, mid- 
dlings $60, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed trade continues keen, 
and there is no indication of any let-up 
in the demand. The bulk of supplies from 
western mills are going to eastern Canada. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $55@57, shorts $55@57; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
poor but mills’ ideas have again been re- 
vised upward. A number of the Alberta 
mills have put in advances ranging from 
$1@2 ton and are refusing forward book- 
ings. Bran is now $1 over shorts, which 
in turn is now on a par with middlings: 
Cash car quotations: bran $57.55@59.55, 
shorts and middlings $56.55@58.55. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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- $...@7.05 $...@6.70 $...@... $...@... $7.25@7.35 
‘ 6.30@5.80 ...@... 2 OD cas Ae ee \ tie « 4 
‘ ooo @ «++ @5.45 sive wes ~--@... 6.90@5.95 
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é HP ees A ae vr SSP. «Meee RSS 
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5.05 @6.20 i: Ae ae hee ay eS ee Per 
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é §.20@5.27 ...@65.15 -@. @5.80 ...@65.44 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
‘ $...@7.35 $6.70@6.80 $...@... $6.83@6.94 $...@... 
‘ 5.90@6.10 6.15@6.25 5.95@6.15 5.90@6.13 6.45@6.60 
‘ -»+-@... 6.05@6.15 5.90@6.20 5.48@6.08 6.15@6.30 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
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or Sere 
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Flour midds.t ..... 64.50@ 65.00 -- @63.00 59.00@60.00 65.25 @65.75 
eS Pee ..+-@65.50 - ++ -@62.50 TT en shee awe 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
Spring bran ....... $66.00@67.00 §$....@73.00 -++-@76.00 $69.80@73.80 
Soft winter bran eeae odes ive cies soe Marmed rr. Fee 
Standard midds.* 66.00 @67.00 65.00 @ 66.00 - @75.50 68.80@72.80 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 66.00@67.00 Pore, SUT po a vee 68.80@73.30 
BeOS BOE .ckccccsece 66.00 @ 67.00 66.00 @67.00 - @79.00 69.80@73.80 
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WOPOMTA . kes cance $....@61.00 §$....@59.00 §$....@60.00 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on April 2, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





7-—-Wheat—. -——Corn——, -—Oats—,, -—Rye—, --Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore ........... 2,380 1,207 1,350 302 673 4 2 35 236 3 
BIGMCOR  ccccccccccccce 191 14 158 o* eo - _ o. ae o¢ 
RE nae @ cigh a ne dese 828 1,179 1,910 82 438 60 114 27 152 352 
pT PT ce 290 -» 1,035 as 8 Py da +“ “2 o4 
ery 1,456 689 4,575 2,547 597 428 392 128 485 320 
DE aS bape cies cece 13,853 7,378 8,334 437 222 136 31 1 763 1,442 
i ere 4,872 5,011 62 99 138 153 11 oe 33 12 
Galveston ..........+-.- 1,900 2,203 516 se ee oe o6 os ee 64 
OT FFT Tee 9,896 10,645 in ee es Tr 13 7 2 3 
Indianapolis ......... 678 735 912 1,215 77 101 57 9 os ye 
Kansas City ......... 27,000 12,952 359 369 119 18 222 68 109 104 
Milwaukee ........... 6 oe 4 15 32 101 ee -» 2,121 4,614 
Minneapolis .......... 3,317 1,892 1,456 378 540 560 781 948 4,254 6,389 
New Orleans ......... 47 1,006 482 71 3 47 a0 a4 oe we 
me i, ere 1,962 412 227 8 es 8 vs 1 os 2 
| ere 12,891 2,019 625 844 74 120 36 71 51 207 
POGGIR ccccccccccccses 290 ee 123 378 es oT és ‘¢ a 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,105 1,173 873 153 144 1 30 2 758 ‘ 
Sioux City ......+--+- 1,018 17 39 311 66 19 11 2 64 3 
Bes SOMME bcc ecssocs 4,280 2,372 594 593 174 466 5 o% 14 15 
OE, TED ccicwccccese 2,586 1,434 1,061 936 148 277 17 1 17 5 
Wichita ........-s45.- 5,893 3,641 - oe 15 yi oe _ 3 
BMMOS cc ccccccscccces 387 : 312 oe o. 
Totals 2. .ccccevce 97,615 655,979 24,997 8,738 3,445 2,514 2,006 1,300 9,059 13,514 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
— r Chicag . -——Kansas City—. 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
OG ccceoves 209% 194% 189 215 190% 190% 192 201% 181% 182 
Po) wae nwie'e.a 210% 195% 189% 216% 192 191% 193 202% 182 182% 
_ RAS ee 211% 196% 191% 217% 194 194% 195% 203% 184% 185% 
Nahe wonwe 211% £197 191% 216% 193% 194 195% 203% 184% 185% 
on dans.ae® 210% 197% 191% 216% 193% 193% 194% 202% 183% 184% 
| Mey Te 210% 197 191% 217% 194% 193% 195% 203% 183% 184% 
--CORN— - RYE— ~— —~OATS— 
Minnea 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
4 133% 132% 126 126% 115% 115% 124% 122% 69 63 62% 58% 
5 133% 132% 124% 125 114 114% 124% 122% 69% 63% 63 58 
6 133% 132% 126 126% 116% 115% 125% 123% 70% 64% 64% 59% 
7 133% 132% 125% 127% 116% 116% 125% 123% 10% 64 64% 59% 
8 132 131% 125% 126% 115 115% 124% 122% 69% 63% 63% 58% 
9 132% 132% 126% 126 116% 116% 125% 123% 70% 63% 63% 58 
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WANT ADS 








RYE FLOUR MARKETS 














v Vv v 
Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Miller—old established Wisconsin mill— 
capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG 
man with milling or engineering experi- 
ence to work as assistant to superintendent 
of large modern corn mill. Engineering 
training desirable. Address 10227, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
7 
FOR SALE—ONE NO. 5 AND NO. 6 AND 














No. 7 Niagara Bran Duster in good me- 
chanical condition. King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





ELEVEN 0x30 SPROUT WALDRON ROLL 
Stands. Four 4x24 Great Western Sifters. 
Ten 27x36 Strong-Scott Purifiers. Four No. 
5 Richmond Mfg. Co. Bran Dusters. One 
Superior Separator. These machines brand 


new, priced substantially below present 
day costs. Address 10226, The Noarth- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 
JAY BEE NO. 3 HAMMERMILL, WITH 
50 H.P. Waukesha Engine. $1,000 or make 
offer. Emil Raab, South River Road, 
Scottsville, N. Y. 














MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1622 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 














HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Minneapolis: Market quiet; demand light; 
trend steady; pure white $4.05, medium 
$3.85, dark $3.55, Minneapolis. 

Chicago: The rye flour market continues 
dull and sales are spotty. Directions are 
fair; white patent rye $3.97@4.10, medium 
$3.75@3.80, dark $3.05@3.37. 

Philadelphia: The local rye flour market is 
operating in iow gear as bakers work off 
stocks of the dark flour accumulated dur- 
ing the last buying movement. Meanwhile, 
hand-to-mouth buying by a few is keeping 
trading from complete stagnation. This lack 
of activity is also reflected in the price 
and the April 9 quotation on white rye of 
$4.35@4.45 is unchanged from a week earlier. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour exceeded 
that of the previous week, but still was 
far from satisfactory. Supplies were ade- 
quate. The trend was steady; quotations 
April 9, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.65 @4.70, 
dark $3.40@3.45, medium $4.50@4.55. 

St. Louis: Prices are 5¢ higher to 15¢ 
off. Sales and shipping directions are fair; 
pure white $4.35, medium $4.20, dark $3.50, 
rye meal $3.85. 

New York: Rye flour purchases were al- 
most entirely for nearby needs and in 
limited volume. Pure white patents $4.20 
@ 4.45. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are limited 
to immediate needs. Directions are slow. 
Prices are down but cause no buying in- 
terest on this score. Directions are for 
prompt delivery. Rye flour, fancy white, 
No. 1, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $3.95 @4.45, 
medium $3.85@4.15, dark $3.44@3.55; blend- 
ed $5.44@5.75, rye meal $3.65 @3.95. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend is 
unchanged and supplies are ample; rye, 
white $4.90@5.10, dark $2.90@3.10. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5, white rye 
$5.35. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Markets for these prod- 
ucts are weak. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons-$4.30, oatmeal in 98-Ib. jutes 
$5.20, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is only seasonal, and sales 
have fallen off slightly due to warmer 
weather. There are scattered reports of ex- 
port trade, made up of minor amounts. 
Quotations April 9: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $4.50 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.44 April 11; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
ease, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, April 2, 1949 (000's 
omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye ’Barl’y 
Baltimore oe oe oe ee 





a ee eee os ee — 
Chicago ........ , aé 160 
Milwaukee ...... ss os on 81 
New York ...... ‘ e 
BOOM xicitics ee e° 160 81 
Previous week .. 412 1,026 895 81 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 2, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. cnt -+» 14,640 12,570 
Kansas City .. 2,160 3,120 5,580 5,460 
Milwaukee .... 60 3,870 5,500 
Week ending April 9: 
Minneapolis .. . -> «+. 13,340 9,330 
Kansas City .. 1,800 2,160 3,810 4,170 
Milwaukee .... - 30 4,100 4,100 





or otherwise. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that as of MARCH 
4, 1949, certain assets of the flour brokerage busi- 
ness of the late JACOB J. SHEVELOVE, formerly 
conducted at 24 COMMERCE STREET, NEW- 
ARK 2, NEW JERSEY, were sold to ESTHER 
HAUSMAN, who is now conducting a similar 
business at the same address. The estate of the de- 
cedent has no interest or connection with any busi- 


ness which Esther Hausman may conduct whether 
in the name of “J. J. SHEVELOVE COMPANY” 


BETTY SHEVELOVE 


Executrix, Estate of Jacob J. Shevelove 











Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., March 71, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 36,130 3,439 1,373 4,493 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,018 ol 241 135 
Churchill ....... 100 rs aa 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOES “oc veds. 161 “2 66 948 

i. . Serre 41,409 3,439 1,680 5,577 

Year ago ..... 23,677 1,544 8,897 12,312 


Receipts during week ending March 31: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,081 227 400 465 
. 61 





Pacific seaboard. 2,486 7 
Int., public and 
semi-public éle- 
VOCORD cccccecse 11 6 17 7 
DOD excess 5,578 227 478 479 


Shipments during week ending March 31: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





OR AS 155 3 368 264 
Milled or 
processed 34 38 

Pacific seaboard— 

OGRA secscece 1,702 ad a 

etree 15 Sa 72 te 
Other terminals* 18 ae 12 46 

BOD 6 uhiver 1,890 3 486 347 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. l, 
1948, to March 31, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..119,332 12,138 39,271 34,827 


Pacific seaboard. 35,511 1,566 331 
Churchill ....... 4,468 =e ie a 
Other terminals* 532 2 545 1,955 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to March 31, 1949: ee 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 89,864 9,506 42,017 34,688 


Pacific seaboard. 31,992 2,110 330 
Churchill ....... 5,314 ee 1 ry 
Other terminals* 488 4 664. 1,371 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending April 2, 
1949, and April 3, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
-~American— r—in bond—, 
April April April April 
2, 3, 2, 3, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
ee 124,654 70,174 . 1,845 
Se ee 25,893 9,293 ibe bes 
0 a er 4,761 3,288 693 6 
| Beret eee 2,586 1,521 1,064 cee 
APO 11,197 15,756 81 
Flaxseed 18,095 4,001 ead 
Soybeans 7,205 7,613 ese its 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 


afloat in Canada markets April 2 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in. parentheses): wheat, none (121,000) bu.; 
corn, 822,000 (284,000); oats, none (none); 
rye, none (63,000); barley, 1,000 (none). 


SBA Convention... 
to Hear N.Y. Board 
of Trade Official 


~ ATLANTA—Percy G. Magnus, di- 
rector of the New York Board of 
Trade, Inc., has been added to the 
list of speakers at the May 1-4 con- 
vention of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
in Memphis, according to a recent 
announcement by E. P. Cline, presi- 
dent and acting secretary of the 
association. Mr. Magnus will be a 
featured speaker at the morning 
business session May 4. 


Convention headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Peabody, where the 
business sessions and annual banquet 
will be held. Registration will start 
the morning of May 1. Business ses- 
sions are scheduled for the mornings 
of May 2, 3 and 4. The afternoons 
and evenings will be devoted to 
sports and entertainment. 


The convention will be brought to 
a close the evening of May 4 with 
the annual banquet. 


Advance registrations indicate that 
the convention will draw a good at- 
tendance, according to Mr. Cline. Re- 
quests for hotel accommodations 
have already exceeded the hotel 
committee’s original allotments and 
additional facilities have been se- 
cured. 








April 12, 1949 


ARBA Asks Changes 
in Delivered 
Price Bill 


WASHINGTON — The Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee has received rec- 
ommendations for rewriting of the 
delivered pricing (the so-called ‘‘bas- 
ing point”) moratorium bill, S. 1008, 
in a statement by William A. Quin- 
lan, general counsel of the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America. 

Provisions suggested by ARBA 
would rule out the efforts of certain 
Federal Trade Commission attorneys 
to have the courts decide in effect 
that a seller must charge the same 
price f.o.b. seller’s plant or ware- 
house to all competing customers, 
or must vary delivered prices to par- 
ticular customers according to dif- 
ferences in costs of delivery. 

Amendments proposed by ARBA 
would: 

(1) Make the period of the mora- 
torium only one year, instead of two 
years as now provided in the bill. 

(2) Drop the “findings” now in- 
cluded in the bill. (ARBA said there 
was danger that findings in a bill on 
such a complicated subject might be 
interpreted to imply something not 
intended by Congress in its direct 
provisions.) 

(3) Drop the provisions broadly 
validating ‘delivered price systems” 
and “absorbing freight to meet com- 
petition,” and substitute provision 
that an individual seller may charge 
uniform delivered prices to his cus- 
tomers regardless of differences in 
cost of shipment or delivery. (ARBA 
said the present bill was too loosely 
worded and might unintentionally 
permit “an infinite variety” of dis- 
criminatory and destructive prac- 
tices.) 

(4) Add a proviso that the bill is 
not to be construed as implying that 
uniform delivered pricing is to be 
considered illegal if the moratorium 
expires without further action by 
Congress. (ARBA pointed out that it 
is far from certain that uniform de- 
livered pricing is illegal even now, 
without enactment of this bill. The 
proviso is considered advisable to 
avoid any implication that such pric- 
ing would be illegal after the mora- 
torium period expires.) 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for April 2 and 9 








BRAN— April 2 April 9 
BD. 44.0% 0%'b4s $....@*52.75 $64.00@ 54.50 
May --@*44.00 43.75@ 44.10 
WN Cia be etc ««---@*40.40 37.50@ 538.00 
GORE cocci ecsen 37.75@ 38.75 35.50@ 37.00 
PX ee 36.50@ 37.50 35.00@ 36.75 
September 36.00@ 37.00 34.25@ 36.00 

SHORTS— 
pS ee $54.75@ 55.25 $55.75@ 56.50 
ME wetwp tates 52.00@ 62.25 51.00@ 51.40 
Se os ob as. deus 48.50@ 50.00 46.00@ 47.25 
July 43.50@ 45.25 42.25@ 44.50 
BI. 6 6 3. F% 0 41.50@ 43.75 41.00@ 43.00 
September 41.25@ 43.25 40.50@ 42.50 
Sales (tons) .. 600 360 

*Sale. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of fiax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending April 2, in thousand bushels 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapdlis. 250 170 19 58 10,180 3.099 
Duluth ..... 16 5 2,129 $47 


Week ending April 9: 


Minneapolis. 355 117 B6 


26 10,172 2.966 
Duluth ..... 16 14 os 


2,150 361 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal! 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Mar. Mar. April A yg 


19 
Four mills .. 26,703 25,283 23,522 *21,029 
Three mills. 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 





















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

























STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


er ee it <tye a . " " 

RR . Stratton, Vi i 

my eB Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francais J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Cream of the West -Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





HHlaple Leaf HMilling Co. Limited. 




















HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA sn! ts 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
SPRING WHEAT wm sd Cee «WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS Bom | ce | a Ps FLOURS 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,000 BBLS. DAILY 












WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY « THREE STARS +» GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


CoO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e« 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL +» TORONTO + WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 


“SILVERKING” 


Oable Address: ““Wotumacs” 


“GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Convention Calender 





(Continued from page 28) 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

May 11-14—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, 20th anniver- 
sary convention at the Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, Dean 
M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4, 
Il. 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








BAKERY FLOUR 
MAORTEN MILLING CO, 
all eras 








Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City. 
Okla.; president Arkansas group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., M. 
A. & R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinncti 
17, Oh‘o. 

May 17-18—Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 21st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; secretary, Howard W. Elm, 
1027 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


May 17-19 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Clarence C. Miller, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 20-21—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 52nd annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; executive secretary, 
O. E. Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 


May 22-24—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention 
at the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretaary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N.Y. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention ct 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; executive secretary, Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, 735 W. Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 18, Il. 


May 23—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers Assn., annual convention at 
the Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; secretary, D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 


May 23-25 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwau- 
kee. 

May 23-25—Texas Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Buccaneer 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas; secretary, 
John ©. Koetting, 1123 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 26-27—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., convention at the Pat- 
rick Henry Hotel, Roanoke, Va.; 
executive vice president and secre- 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE ADDRESS, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Establishec 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 














Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN - 
FLour - 
FEeps - 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thorfipson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















THe 8tT. LAWRENCE 
Frour Mis Co. Lip. 


Montreal, Canada 


Millers of Canadian Hard Wheat Flours 
and Ration Feeds 
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Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 
silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell gas products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 


and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


4& WwooDs 


Maier of te inom Yor COtton and jute BAGS 


7 ing; Tents, Rs age bos 
other canv: 

Arctic Down Slecping Robes and WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life : 

in the Great Outdoors. 





Montreal ©¢ Toronte ¢ Ottawa © Welland © Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
LIMITED “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
. Oe ee a Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Grain and SOYBEAN & LINSEED 
Feed OILCAKE MEALS 
s Ge arava EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 


TORONTO ELEVATORS Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 


LIMITED “GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Toronto nada forth, Ont., Canada : Quality 























A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. andK.C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
































































milled to your specific requirements 


a 


We set up in our laboratory a ture reproduction of your 
baking operation, and through technical control produce a flour 
that exactly fits your requirements. 

With such flour, time schedules, reactions, handling and fin- 
ished product are consistent. 

This absolute uniformity in the flour we mill for you is closely 
associated with the bread-making quality of the Northwest high 
protein wheat to which we have ready access, and reflects the 
elaborate laboratory control constantly applied to our milling pro- 
cedures. 

You get dependable. high quality flours under the trade- 
names SAPPHIRE, JUDITH. GOLD CROSS and ISIS. 















PLM oS EE 
| We invite you to 


ewe} Montana Flour {0 s=7i— 





Mills Company |. 





Established 1893 


GOoFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 
a 


Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
° ° 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 30-June 1—Food Distribution 
Exposition, sponsored by U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., to be held in the 
St. Louis Auditorium, St. Louis Mo. 


June 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., 24th annual convention at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; secre- 
tary, T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326, 
Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

June 11-14—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring convention at 
the Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Me.; secretary, Robert E. 
Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

June 11-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, 20th annual conven- 
tion at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
A. L. Bechtold, Lance, Inc., 13800 
South Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 

June 12-14—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., summer convention at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

June 13-14—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 70th annual 
convention at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, C. 
V. Thomas, 44 East Broad St., Co- 
lumbus 15. 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., midsummer meet- 
ing at French Lick, Ind.; secretary, 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


June 20-22 — Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Baltimore Bakers Club 
joint summer outing at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; secretary, 
Potomac group, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Lellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md.; sec- 
retary, Baltimore group, “Pat” Mc- 
Ginnis, c/o Standard Brands, Inc., 
Baltimore. 
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June 27-28— National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Il. 

duly 10-15—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, ninth annual convention at 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at _ the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Sept. 15-18 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, V:.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don ¥. 
Clark, 100 Merchants’ Exchan:e 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Man- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Jan. 22-24, 1950 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotc+!, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Theo- 
dore Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 


June 11-18, 1950 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual summer con- 
vention; secretary, Theodore Staab, 
5700 No. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Jan. 21-23, 1951 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 





TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 





NIE NIDIAND 
Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 

















@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 
MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water.. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS aa Oe ee KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


- Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 
Kansas City, Mo. 




















TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS puta Jada Elevator Capacity — 
MADE-RITE WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 


BIG 7 ' 

Superior Bakery Flours | 

KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


§,000,000 Bud. | 
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Evans Milling € Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














‘STRATEGIC | LOCATION 
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CAKE FLOUR 


We specialize in Milled by 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade M. D. King Milling Co. 
Holland Engraving Co. Pittsfield, Iinois 


Kansas City, Missouri Quality Products Since 1868 

















baie. DIXIE-PORTLAND 
PLOURS ‘Quen’ FLOUR CO. 





Spring Wheat » Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


ull Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


LTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, II! 


Millers of Leading Quality Flours 


























THUITHITING ET oh cark<P VANS ComPaNny 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. ' FULTON BAG & INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS *yy" 
ZEPHYR FLOUR COTTON MILLS - Over a Century of Milling Progress 











AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 






* Since 1821 * 
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\TY’S FAVORITE 
‘Kg 


Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


LOANS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘‘Years Ahead” facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 


manager for prominent 
mills for over 10 years. 


He is 
He is 


thoroughly pone’ with the 


viewpoints of mills and 


buyers, 


and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


5 ~ 

ESTABLISHED 1913 Km ~~ Bank & Sust Company 
im Bs 

MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 

INSURANCE CORPORATION ‘S?pugqe , MO. 








1OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceaies 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N.Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Restend ( Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Coventry,” London 





Cable Address: 











KELLY- ERIC KSON 8) 
Flour ee eae 


© \HA, NEB 


d 
4 
| 





Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


aw 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


s’ Buildings 
7/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
: Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIO EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8S. A. 











Cable Address: ‘“Trontopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


” 





“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 
med oy SF ~a 











ELLY Aart. 
on Vonhandisers 
me CHICACO 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frxnet.,” Liverpool 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2.000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


roreicn RTLOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 














‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














37 WALL STREET 





A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


DIGBY 8-0774 


NEW YORK CITY 5 
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CRAWFORD & LAW 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 

and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 

Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


B.ltie Chambers . 
5. Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 
-— 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ERDEEN 
Cables: “‘Puitip,”’ Dundee 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘Dipioma,’’ Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GiuTEN,"’ Melbourne 














N.V Algemeene Handel-en 
* Y« Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
o Flours - Offals - Starch 











Voter: Why, I wouldn’t vote for you 
if you were St. Peter himself. 

Candidate: If I were St. Peter you 
couldn’t vote for me. You wouldn’t 
be in my district. 


¢?¢ 


Wife: I think you might talk to me 
while I sew. 

Husband: Why don’t you sew to me 
while I read? 


o?¢ 


Three managers of chicken farms 
in Italy were being questioned by an 
investigator. ““What do you feed your 
chickens?” he asked the first. 

“Corn.” 

“You’re under arrest! We use corn 
to feed people!” 

The second overheard this conver- 
sation, and tried to play safe. 

“What do you feed your chickens?” 
came the question. 

“Corn husks.” 

“You’re thhder arrest! We use the 
husks to make cloth. And you?” he 
asked, turning to the third man. 

“I give my chickens the money and 
tell them to go and buy their own 


food.” 
. i A 


“I hear he married her because 
her uncle left her half a million dol- 
lars.” 

“That’s a lie! He’d have married her 
no matter who left it to her.” 


¢*?¢¢ 


She: John broke up my party the 
other evening. He started to tell a 
story, and I had to send him home. 

He: Well, how did that break it up? 

She: All the rest followed him home 
to hear the rest of it. 


e¢?¢¢ 


The hostess was trying to persuade 
one of her guests to contribute a song. 

“I am very sorry,” the guest re- 
plied, “but I’m afraid most of my 
vocal efforts are confined to singing 
in my bath.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what I’ll do,” 
said the hostess. “I'll put you down 


_for a song and I'll mention the fact 


that you’re out of practice.” 


eo 


Ida: I- hear you’ve accepted him. 
Did he happen to mention that he’d 
once proposed to me? 

Ina: Not specifically. He -did say 
that he’d done a lot of foolish things 
before he met me. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Tim: My brother has gone to a 
medical school. 
Jim: What is he going to study? 
Tim: Nothing. They are going to 
study him. 
* ¢@ 


His secretary was just comfortably 
ensconced in his lap when the boss 
looked up and saw his wife enter the 
office. “Davidham Furniture Co.,” he 
dictated rapidly, “Gentlemen: Short- 
ages or no, how long do you think 
I can run my office with only one 
chair?” 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
and | 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: ~ 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 














TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘“Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 











FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Friuixconen” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 

Ames Harris Neville Co 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc........-++++. 
Aqua-Test Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkell & Smiths 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bang, Flemming 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... 
Bay State Milling Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. ........-+ 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. .......++eseeeeee 
Black Bros. Flour Mills........+..+++.+ 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. 

Bowersock Mills & Power 

Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Brey & Sharpless 

Broenniman Co., Inc. 

Brownold, M. 8., Co. 

Buhler Mill & Blevator Co......... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cameron, John F., 

Canadian Bag Co., 

Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.......... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........++++-+ 28 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, | 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 

Central Bag and Burlap Co. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co..........55. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co.. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 

Cohen, Felix 

Coleman, David, Inc, 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co....... 
Comm, “Cereales” 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corralloy Tool Co. ...cccccccccccesevcce 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 

Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Mills 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
ickhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. 

Entoleter Division 
Essmueller Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 
Excellence Flour Mills, 


Feast, C. E., 

Federal Mill, 

Fennell, Spence Bib Lite & § 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Flexovevor Mfg. Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America, 
Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode, Troels 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Fort Morgan Millis 

Franco, Francis M. 

Fuller Brush Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 


General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hallet & Carey 


Harris, Upham & Co 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 

Holland Engraving Co. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. ........+0++. 
Howes, 8., Co., Inc. 

Howile, 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Innis-Speiden & Co, 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 

Jas & Van Walbeek 

Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R., 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., 
Kimpton, 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King, M. D., Milling Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd 

Lathrop Grain Corporation 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 

Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
Madsen, Otto 

Maney Milling Co. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merchen Scale Feeder 

Merck & Co., 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Mitchell, B. P., Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, 
Morten Milling Co. 

Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
BERII GOs 6d ccd ctcectcdoeccsccccccer 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Neff & Fry Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era. Milling Co. 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 

Noblesville Milling Go. ...............5.. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. 


Novadel-Agene Corp. 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd 
Omega Machine Co. 

Osieck & Co. ... 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Parrish & Heimbecker, 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros. 

Pearistone, H. 8., Co. 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Red River Milling Co. 

Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Richardson Scale Co. 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, 
FOGG Bese GA, ic cw cecdnces coders wus 
Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

St. Regis Sales Corp. 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Company 

Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Seedburo Equipment Co. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
Shevelove, J. J. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 

Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 

Southwest Mill Supply & Equip. Co 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

A fo Sr er ee 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Stivers, Theo. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, 8S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 

Superior Separator Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 

U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. C., & Co 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 

Watson Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Waterproofing 

Western Star Mill Co. 

White & Co. 
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Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop-§tearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Co. 

Wolf Milling Co. 

Woods Mfg. Co., 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
be 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





— 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
~ Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern 
933-35 Exchange 








Office 
” Memphis, Tenn. 














Flour Processing Troubles 


melt away 


when you turn the problem over 






lo VA's Hour Service Diniston 
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4 Sal: Why not call on their more than 25 years’ Ri 


apagencs today Fa oes bes c 1 them a welcome 
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Why can’t the doctors 
do something about cancer? 


IF YOU’VE EVER stood hopelessly by and watched cancer 
strike, torture and kill someone near to you, you have prob- 
ably asked that question yourself. But there’s an answer to it. 


Facts indicate the doctors can beat cancer ... IF the same 


people who fear and dread it so will give them the instru- 
ments they need! 


The doctors need more cancer clinics. Last year, there were 
407 in America. Twice as many were needed. The doctors 
need more money for research. Last year, the American 
Cancer Society had to refuse it to 80 worthwhile research 
projects for lack of funds. The doctors need an awakened 
public. Thousands keep dying who might live if they had 
known cancer’s danger signals. 


You can help the doctors do something about cancer—help 
find its cause ... help save lives through education . . . help 
extend facilities for treatment. Your single contribution to 
the American Cancer Society does all this! Send it now to 
“CANCER,” in care of your post office. 





